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HE little hill-town of Heath 

Is twelve long miles from the plain beneath, 
By the steep brown road which seems to drop 
Through the trees, in a line, from the top. 
Almost hand over hand you climb. 

How could the settlers of olden time 

The nearer, easier pathways miss, 

To make a home in a place like this! 

Wait, till the last thick, arching bough 

Clears from the road before you—now 

Look at the mountains, wreath on wreath, 
Garlanding, gracing the town of Heath. 

Smell the balsam and pine and fir— 

Can the towns in the valley compare with her, 
Though sleek and fat their furrows lie? 

Here are Monadnock, and the sky! 

Here, too, are rocks, and a barren soil, 

And lack, and loneliness, and toil, 
Disappointment, dread and fear 

And a winter that lasts half through the year. 
But these were the forces, kind though rough, 
That shaped the old New England stuff 

Into a product of their own, 

Provident, patient, hard as stone! 

Men who conquered, rose again, 

And women braver than the men— 

As you will see. 
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NCE, long ago, 

When all the hills were white with snow, 
There met, in the little country store 

Of Heath, a dozen men or more, 
Loitered, ‘passed the time o’ day,” 
And one of them called to another, “Say, 
You couldn’t spare me a bushel or two 
Of corn, could ye, just to see me through ?’’ 
The other replied, with a shake of the head: 
“T hain’t but two bushel myself,” he said. 
Another had four, but ten to feed. 

“Good God, men, what shall we do for seed 
In the spring? It stan’s us in hand 

Not to be greedy.” Then they planned; 
Counted the bushels and counted the men, 
Counted the women and children, then 
Settled their portions. Bye-and-bye, 

Two men upon whom they could rely 

Should canvas the valley for seed. 

The day for the journey came at last; 

The men set out in hopeful mood— 

Crops in the valley were always good. 

Now and then they hummed a song; 

They gossiped and laughed as they rode along. 
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HE snow had vanished; save here and there 
Where some bleak hollow kept its share. 
As they descended, the air grew mild 

And soft as the breath of a little child. 
Horse and oxen, yoked to the plow, 

Were already turning the furrows, now. 

The farmers grudgingly stopped to hear: 


“Our crops on the hills wa’n’t large last year; 


We’re short 0’ seed. We're ready to pay 
Whatever’s right—what d’ye say?” 

They said they “hadn’t a thing to spare. 
Yolks was short last year, everywhere. 
There wa’n’t a day but some’d try, 

Offerin’ big money, too, to buy. 

P’raps they might get a little of Brown— 
Lived on the Old Clark place, way down.” 


UT Brown had nothing he’d want to sell; 
Nor had anyone else. Their spirits fell, 
As they rode from farm to farm, in vain, 
And wearily climbed the hills again, 

Their horses drooping heads and tails, 


As they will when they carry the man who fails. 
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EXT day, in the little country store 

The men of the village met once more. 
“We'll have to give it up,” they said, 
“Sell out and buy elsewhere, instead.” 
“Who'll ye sell to? What’ll ye buy?” 
‘Guess ’t ‘ll be ‘mansions in the sky.’ ” 
“It was onchristian to treat us so!” 
“They’re meaner’n pusley down below.” 


They scolded till the sun went down, 
Then walked off slowly through the town, 
By twos and threes. A sudden chill 

Had settled over plain and hill. 

Into its azure the sky withdrew; 
Remote, unfriendly, Monadnock grew. 


PLACE where a man can’t get his bread 
Ain’t home, and never will be,” said 

One to himself, and sighed to hear 

His cattle low at their stanchions near. 
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“Why. Mother. 


GLEAM shot out from the kitchen: ** Pa,” 

The voice of his daughter called, ** Where’s Ma?” 
With a dozen steps he gained her side; 

*“Ain’t she at home with you?” he cried. 
“Where'd she go to? Don’t ye know?” 


Behind them then they heard her: ‘Whoa! 
Here I be. Just save your breath 

And help me down; I’m tired to death.” 
She sat there, perched up on Old Gray. 

“T ain’t been off the horse all day.”’ 


“Why, Mother,” said the old man, then: 
“Why, Mother, where on earth you ben?” 


Pride conquered languor in her tone; 
“T’ve ben on business of my own. 
Easy, there, now, don’t let me fall! 
I'm stiffer than an old stone wall.” 


He landed her, relaxed his hold: 

“What have you got in them bags, there—gold ?”’ 
“Gold!” she sniffed, ‘Gold ain’t no good: 

“You men-folks orter know, that’s food !”’ 
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HY, Mother, you ain’t got—” 


“Ain't I, though! 

Gimme that bag if you wanter know— 
Run your hand in—now, what say ? 

I’ve ben a-gatherin’ corn all day!’ 

By the half-dozen kernels, the full of a cup— 
Makes quite a lot, come to heap it up. 

Says I to ’em, ‘Give me what ye can spare; 
Our little children’ll starve, up there, 

If we don’t get nothin’ to plant with; still 

I ain’t robbin’ yours. An’ I got the fill 

O’ them great bags. Bring ’em in, don’t stop! 
An’ don’t let a single kernel drop!”’ 


HE entered the home—it was home once more— 
And there, with the great bags on the floor 

And her man gone back to his work again, 

She turned to her daughter: “Grain by grain, 
Spoonful by spoonful, as they gave, 

A woman has got to get and save !” 
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Margaret Deland in Her Home 


By Caroline Ticknor 


Illustrated from photographs by Mary H. Northend 


home, surrounded by the 
flowers she has nurtured 
so carefully, is surely to 
see her at her best, and 
such a privilege is yearly 
accorded her  fellow- 
townsmen, when she holds her annual 

“jonquil sale,” the proceeds of which she 
gives to charity. As one forsakes the 
world of frost and snow without, for the 
flowery realm within the charming home 
on Newbury street, Boston, where Mrs. 
Deland has lived since her removal from 
her former dwelling-place, on Beacon Hill, 
the transition seems truly a step from winter 
into midsummer. 

Entering on the ground floor, the visitor 
passes through the colonial hallway, with 
its carved settle and tall clock, and up one 
flight to the floor above where a glimpse 
into the dining room reveals much beautiful 
blue-and-white china peering through the 
glass doors of the protecting cabinets. 

The drawing room across the‘hall is, like 
the entire house, most characteristi of its 
occupants, tasteful, cheerful and hosr:table ; 
with its big fireplace, old furniture, numer- 
ous portraits on the walls, and many books, 
it has an air of serene comfort. Leaving 
the cozy-corner near the fireplace, where 
one is tempted to linger for a season, the 


visitor mounts another flight of stairs to - 


find Mrs. Deland herself in the midst of a 
wealth of brilliant blossoms, moving about 
her pleasant living room, flooded with 
winter sunshine. 

To find her thus with a hdieteeend of 
flowers and sunshine is to find her surround- 
ed by the two properties most thoroughly 
characteristic of her own happy. nature, 
for she is preéminently one who brings into 
the house the free, bright spirit of the out- 
door world. She is a handsome woman, 
in the prime of life, of medium hight, with 
frank blue eyes, warm coloring and a cordial 
bearing, which speaks at once of her whole- 
souled, enthusiastic temperament. 

For over twelve years Mrs. Deland has 
held these flower sales, which are eagerly 
patronized; her scores of pots in bloom 
melting away as rapidly as snow before a 
torrid sun. While her exhibits are always 
beautiful,the past spring’s display seemed to 
surpass all previous ones. More than two 


hundred pots containing daffodils many 


O SEE Mrs. Deland in her 


varieties of hyacinths, narcissus and the 
old-fashioned daffadowndilly, as well as 
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The Boston home of Margaret Deland 
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tulips and crocuses, went to make up the 
exhibit ; bookcases, tables and every avail- 
able space in the room that could contain 
a pot bloomed gayly. The flowerpots, 
which were of special pottery, of uncon- 
ventional shapes and sizes, formed in them- 
selves an interesting feature ; they were 
oval and square and some were made of 
soft, white clay. 

The love of flowers, and of a garden, has 
been since childhood a passion with this 
versatile woman, whose faithful devotion 
to these objects of her affection has made 
her one of the most successful floricultur- 
ists, both in city and country. Her first 
published volume, entitled The Old Garden 
and Other Verse, seemed an extension of 
her loved pastime into the field of poetry. 

Left an orphan at three years of age, 
Margaret Campbell was brought up by an 
aunt and uncle, who lavished upon her de- 
voted care, and to the background of her 
childhood one must look for her knowledge 
of such a place as Old Chester. The village 
of Manchester, Pennsylvania, where these 
early years were spent, now hopelessly 
transformed by the encroachments of 
Allegheny, was, in the sixties, a place of dig- 
nified houses, pleasant gardens, and mea- 
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dows sloping to the picturesque river. 
Here the imaginative child delighted to 
entertain her playmates with impromptu 
stories; in her home she had the freedom 
of a good library, although there books of 
fiction were not allowed to be read without 
permission. 

It would be hard to find the exact Qld 
Chester to-day, save in its creator’s imagi- 
nation, though she receives many demands 
for its particular location by those who long 
to rest awhile within its peaceful harbor. 
While it is generally regarded a typical 
New England village, one is inclined to 
credit it with being after all, perhaps more 
characteristic of Old England. At all 
events, Mrs. Deland brought to its com- 
position her vivid recollections of her 
Pennsylvania environment, modified by a 
veritable English training. Her education 
was obtained wholly outside of the New 
England limits, as she was a pupil at the 
Misses Bolton’s famous school, the Priory, 
at Pelham on the Sound. In this pretty 
corner of Westchester County, New York, 
two maiden ladies had set up their school, 
run on English lines, and so English in ap- 
pearance that it much resembled its name- 
sake, Bolton Priory, England. When, 
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The reception room, finished in blue, furnished with colonial heirlooms and fragrant with flowers. Here, 
as in every other room, are low, white bookcases, with pictures above 
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MARGARET DELAND IN HER HOME 


View of the white and gold drawing room, showing the charming cozy corner with its 
walled-in book and cabinet of rare china 


therefore, at sixteen, this ambitious young 
woman decided that it was time to seek an 
independent career, she emerged from an 
atmosphere which was more like that of the 
Old World, combined with those Pennsyl- 
vania associations which were more genial 
and less rigid in their character than were 
those from which Miss Wilkins drew her 
inspiration. 

She studied drawing and designing at the 
Cooper Institute, in New York, and, after 
graduating at the head of her class, won the 
appointment of instructor in design at the 
girls’ normal college in New York city. 
Here she remained until her marriage with 
Mr. Lorin F. Deland, in 1880, when she re- 
moved to Boston. This union has proved 
a thoroughly harmonious one, Mrs. Deland 
~ sharing her husband’s enthusiasms for the 
athletic world and he being in perfect touch 
with all her literary interests. Mr. Deland, 
himself an editor, printer and publisher, 
has been also particularly interested in the 
college world of sport; he is a well-known 
authority on football, and Harvard owes 
him a decided debt of gratitude for his aid, 
both by personal exertions and by publish- 
ed work, in this direction. 


It was not until six years after her mar- 
riage that Mrs. Deland published her first 
volume of verse, which brought her i: - 
mediate recognition in the world of letters. 
Two years later came John Ward, Preacher, 
her first novel; she was urged to begin this 
a a by her friend, Miss Derby, who, 

aving determined that it should be under- 
taken, carried Mrs. Deland three reams of 
yellow paper, two bottles of ink and a 
dozen pens, and peremptorily ordered a 
novel. 

In speaking of this, her first piece of 
fiction, which evoked such interest when it 
appeared simultaneously with Robert Els- 
mere, its author said: “It was my idea of 
a love story, the highest kind of love which 
is willing to make its object suffer for what 
it believes to be good.” 

In one of Mr. Chesterton’s recent essays 
he has pronounced the “lack of conviction” 
the greatest of the dangers which threaten 
the present generation. Mrs. Deland is 
certainly refreshingly free from this fault. 
Sincerity and moral earnestness of convic- 
tion are dominant traits with her. She has 
a keen interest in all current affairs, and for 
all great movements of the day. Her train- 
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ing as a child was to a large degree theo- 
logical. Her mother’s family stood for the 
Episcopal church, while her girlhood was 
passed in a strictly Presbyterian household, 
where religious topics were kept constantly 
before her. From the first, she has felt and 
shown in her work a horror of religious 
fanaticism and her attitude toward her 
fellow-beings has always been characterized 
by a broad and generous liberality. Par- 
ticularly has her spirit of large-hearted 
womanliness gone out to her erring fellow- 
women, and for twenty years she has done 
a splendid work for these unfortunate 
sisters. 

Some critic has announced that there 
have been but two genuine creations in 
American fiction—‘“ Uncle Tom” and “ Un- 
cle Remus,”—and while such a selection 
will at once awaken a clamor of dissenting 
voices, and the suggestion of other book 
personages, the addition of Dr. Lavendar 
to such a list would undoubtedly meet with 
a widespread and enthusiastic indorsement. 
For Dr. Lavendar is one of the “real folks ”’ 
who are scattered so sparingly through the 
pages of modern fiction. Indeed, so real is 


he to those who have followed his beneficent 
career, that his creator has many demands 
for more exact data concerning him; she 
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is, however, forced to disappoint the hopes 
of those who would seek him in the flesh by 
assuring them that after all he exists only 
in her imagination. There, assuredly, he 
is still very much alive, and she has said 
about him: “I haven’t the heart to allow 
him to die, although I presume it must 
come sometime in the natural order of 
things.” 

How little does his modest creator realize 
that the power over the existence of Dr. 
Lavendar has long since escaped her; he is 
already in his place among the book im- 
mortals. Seekers for this delightful country 
parson in the flesh have been told that he 
was suggested by Mrs. Deland’s uncle, the 
Reverend Doctor William Campbell. Those 
who knew this gentleman think they dis- 
cern in Dr. Lavendar some of his character- 
istics; others, who recall Mrs. Deland’s 
warm friendship for Phillips Brooks, find 
in the Doctor a certain likeness to that. be- 
loved preacher, of whom some picture may 
be found in almost every room of the writ- 
er’s home. While undoubtedly both of 
these suggestions contain some truth, the 
fact remains that Dr. Lavendar is Mrs. 
Deland’s very own, and like ali the “real 
folks”’ in fiction is quite too much himself 
to be anybody else but Dr. Lavendar: 


The library, hung with foliage wall-paper in shades of brown. Mrs. Deland’s desk stands in the corner 
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HER HOME 


The spacious hallway, bright and cheery with white tiling and wall covering. At the foot of the stairs, 


with their pineapple-topped newel post, 


stands a treasured grandfather's clock, 


which once belonged to Mrs. Deland’s mother 


Mrs Deland has the distinction of having 
created, not only a character like Dr. Lav- 
endar, but a town, an achievement which 
Barrie perhaps alone shares among her 
fellow-craftsmen, and she has also triumph- 
ed over the danger which threatens eyery 
writer who deals repeatedly with any one 
place, or character; that she has done this 
successfully is more than evident to those 
who have followed Dr. Lavendar’s career 
through her latest and greatest piece of work, 
The Awakening of Helena Ritchie, and who 
have found their interest in this old friend 
not merely sustained but increased. In this 
last and most masterly production, she has 
shown as she has done many times before, 
her remarkable knowledge of the heart and 
mind of a child. Indeed her understanding 
of the child universe is one of the most 
striking characteristics, and one hardly ap- 
proached by any other modern writer. 

From the city home which Mrs. Deland 
occupies only during the winter months she 
goes to her pleasant suburban dwelling in 
Dedham, ten miles outside of Boston. Her 
summer home, however, and the one with 
which she seems to be most closely identi- 
fied, is at Kennebunkport, Maine. Here 


her flower-embowered cottage is an ideal 
retreat. When the Delands first chose this 
summer resting-place, it was a little fish- 
ing village and life there was of the most 
simple, primitive kind. A cottage was 
selected close to the river and Mr. Deland’s 
yacht, with its picturesque red Venetian 
sails, became a feature of the scene. A 
disused barn in a nook among the hills was 
found to possess a charming outlook:and 
this was at once turned into a study’ in 
which Mrs. Deland did much of her lit- 
erary work. Kennebunk has grown into 
a popular and populous summer resort since 
those early times, but the Delands pass their 
days in much the same fashion as when the 
sparkling river and the charm of the sur- 
rounding country seemed to belong to 
them alone. Whether Mrs. Deland is seen 
tending her garden at 5 o’clock in the mor- 
ning, or wielding her paddle with ease and 
skill as she and her husband glide over the 
tranquil waters in their canoe, the onlooker 
is conscious that she is mistress of the sit- 
uation and that her heart is in whatever 
occupation she puts her hand to. Be it 
as hostess, manipulator of the chafing dish, 
gardener, athlete, or in her literary work, 
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Mrs. Deland and her dog 


there is never the least suggestion of half- 
heartedness or of ennui. 

Mrs. Deland comes of Scottish ancestry, 
on her father’s side being descended from 
- John of Gaunt, and there is something 
about her of the freedom and strength of 
the Highlands. Her love of outdoor work 
and exercise, her splendid flow of spirits, 


The river I sail is named Sleep, 

And Sleep is the name of my boat; 
We have neither captain nor crew 
As softly softly we float 
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A Song of Sleep 


By Jean Stansbury Holden 


all these characteristics go 
to the making of that sense 
of genuineness which pervades 
this writer’s work. In the per- 
formance of this she is very 
systematic, sitting down regul- 
arly at her desk and denying 
herself to everyone in the mor- 
ning hours. 

At present Mrs. Deland has 
for a constant companion a 
canine pet. This 

tailed sheep dog,” 
a product of Mrs. Richard 
Harding Davis’ kennels. When 
Mrs. Deland takes this pet 
upon the street his woolly and 
tailless appearance is sure to 
age the cry from juvenile 
lips, “Oh, see the polar bear !” 
ose familiar with the writer’s 
charming volume of essays The 
Common Way, will smilingly 
recall her own words regard- 
ing, “loving my dog.” In this 
little book she has embodied 
much of that sincere and com- 
mon-sense philosophy of living, 
of which she is, herself, sueh a 
refreshing, practical illustrat- 
ion. One feels that she has 
long since learned to free her- 
self from the “tyranny of 
things,” has applied to her 
daily living her knowledge that 
the “necessities of life are spi- 
ritual rather than materi 
and that she will never be call- 
ed upon to answer for the two- 
fold “waste of happiness” 
which she deplores; that which 
comes from “unconsciousness of the 
session of happiness,” and that which 
arises from “indifference to opportunity.” 

Margaret Deland, like her creations Old 
Chester and Dr. Lavendar, cannot be claim- 
ed as the exclusive of New Eng- 
land, and yet New England insists upon a 
share in each, and takes pride in all three. 


Down to the sea of Sleep— 

The soft white feathery Sea 
Which welcomes the river, the boat, 
As now it welecomes—me. 
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‘ Suggestion for summer cottage or studio interior. Designed for Good 
Housekeeping ':y Herbort M. Baer, architect 


The Cradle a School, the Nursery a University 


By Wiliam Elliot Griffis, LL. D. 


HERE are some things 
which we must learn in the 
cradle, or our mothers’ 
arms. If we are not taught 
them there and then, we 
do not master them. We 
aro ever afterward 
crippled. This time of 

rockers and bibs is worth more than the 
years spent in class and laboratory. We 
earn more during the first two years of 
our lifetime than in any decade later on. 
If it be true that genius, as a rule, buds 
before forty, the future lady or gentleman 
is usually made before five. 


How do we know this? How, but by 
studying the “self-made” men and women, 
so-called, who are reckoned the successful. 
Go into some assemblage of the elect, such 
as an inauguration ball, a senator’s recep- 
tion, a university bi-centennial, a Lake 
Mohonk conference, a charity ball, 2 fam- 
ous metropolitan dinner. Be guest or 
looker-on in conclave, where academic 
gowns rival in their colors a flock of 
orioles. Slip in amid the clergy where the 
cloth is fine, or in the millionaire’s halls 
where beauty reigns and gems flash, and 
oh! the lack of cradle training! Among the 
“Who’s Who,” to say nothing of plain 
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mortals, how often the unconscious good 
breeding, absorbed with bosom or bottle 
nourishment, “glares by its absence!” 

We are at a villa and a wedding. The 
guests’ names are shining stars in the 
world of wealth and society. The toilets 
of the ladies are the Parisian best. The 
men’s outfits are those of London or Fifth 
avenue. We sip our bouillon, and eat our 
croquettes alongside of the multi-million- 
aire and his jeweled wife. Alas, for the 
revelation that no “increase of knowl- 
edge’? seems ever to have increased sor- 
row for personal shortcomings! The graces, 
the kind heart, the spirit of a gentle- 
man are lacking. Possibly, also, better 
chipped diamonds, or fractured emeralds, 
than such havoc wrought with English. 
What contrast between some women’s 
garments and their grammar! 

We are at a conference—we’ll call it one 
on charity, so as to be able to hide a multi- 
tude of sins. It is expected that all 
shades of opinion for the solving of a grave 
social problem are to be expressed. The 
speakers are nevertheless supposed to be 
ladies and gentlemen. What splendid 
opportunities for self-control, for enthu- 
siasm without violence, and for differences 
of view without personalities! But when 
the debate gets hot, what grand occasions 
for politeness are lost! What unnecessary, 
time-wasting trivialities indulged in! That 
heated barbarian in broadcloth, that wild 
animal in cassimere, lacked early advan- 
tages! He betrays his origin. Did his 
mother neglect him? He is a cub yet, 
“A mighty man, but a leper.” 

Let one live aside of colleges and uni- 
versities all his days, or much in them, 
and how painful are the contrasts thrust 
on his view! Learning with boorishness! 
Brains with brutality! High talents in an 
unmoral soul! Nor is the rough sex alone. 
They have mates. Richly endowed by 
nature, why does the rosy maid seem to 
glory in her rudeness? Why, because 
culture opens her doors freely and almost 
without price. Does the damsel with pencil 
in hair, and an arm full of notebooks, set 
small store on woman’s “charm that 
Eden ne’er lost ?”” Wherefore does many 
a “co-ed” (God enlighten her) not only 
cast away neatness, and ignore beauty, 
but even flaunt her early deficiencies? 
What colossal silliness, to imagine that 
the thorns of science can ever equal the 
grapes of winsome maidenhood. ‘Mine 
own vineyard have I not kept” is written 
on many a girl student’s dress and head. 
Is it her mother’s fault? Need we name 
any more modern instances ? 

The same true philosophy of life is as 


manifest in Japan as in our own land. Of 

specimens of pleasing humanity, com- 
mend us to the brown man or woman, who 
learned early the secrets of Yamato 
Damashii. In the padded basket that 
serves in place of rockers, or when swaddled 
on-mother’s or sister’s back, whether in 
silk or in cotton, he entered, long before 
five, the school of the gentleman or the 
lady. Of all disgusting and despicable 
objects, let me name the Japanese who 
failed, before ten, to graduate from Japan’s 
fine national academy of good breeding. 

Let no mother think the work ofa 
university faculty nobler than her own 
daily task. More than lecture room, 
laboratory or experiment station is the 
curriculum of the nursery for the cultiva- 
tion of manners. Whether in ark of bul- 
rushes, swinging cradle from the treetops, 
woven straw on rockers, or daintiest crib 
of brass, or rosewood, there is the true 
university. What is done and put on there, 
is visible beneath all veneers of later cir- 
cumstances. 

As under Rembrandt’s transparent shad- 
ows, we note the foundations beneath, so 
in everyone presuming to be lady or gentle- 
man, we see the texture of the canvas 
first. Not unwise is the great church that 
lays its mightiest emphasis on infant life. 
She asks that the child be hers until seven. 
After that he is safe. The parish priest 
even insists that religion is ‘good manners.” 
Victory is assured on the mother’s lap. 
It is because Japan has such devoted 
women, that she won at Mukden and 
Port Arthur. “The heart of the child 
of three years remains until he is sixty,” 
is the Japanese proverb—always true of 
the well-bred. Wordsworth’s philosophy 
is as eternal as the race—‘‘The child is 
father of the man”—and far more so, than 
men and women, rampant with worldly 
success, dream of. Commodore O, H. 
Perry’s bloody victory on Lake Erte, and 
his brother Matthew G. Perry’s peaceful 
triumph in opening Japan, were gained 
potentially in cradle days. They learned 
to conquer by conquering themselves in 
the nursery. When the Rhode Island 
farmer in 1813 declared that “Mrs. Perry 
had licked the British,” he spoke racy 
truth. It was she who in love and firm- 
ness trained both the boys to succeed. The 
lad who nightly bent his knee at his mo- 
ther’s, kept the day of rest free from busi- 
ness, and read often the book of books, 
did not cease his habits, or spurn his prin- 
ciples, in the Bay of Yedo in 1853. 

The world celebrates the ter-centenary of 
earth’s greatest artist in light and shadow, 
half of whose pictures are biblical, and 
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without in their power of inter- 

reting life. No pencil, more than Rem- 
itustrated so powerfully, or with 
more insight and pathos, the narratives 
in the greatest of story books. What was 
the secret? Well, those who know the 
Dutch home life of the early seventeenth 


century will not wonder at the sympathy, 


the man who made his 


and power of 


country famous for all time. The best 
art-training Rembrandt had—for he owned 
no earthly model or tutor—was in cradle 
and nursery. His mother filled his brain, 
his memory, his heart. Even the filial 
sentiment of him who, in final agony, said 
“Woman, behold thy son,” affords in- 
fallible proof that it is cradle training 
which makes a man a gentleman for life. 


Too Much Prosperity 


By Marcia Aurelia 


8 it possible to have too much of a good 
thing? That depends upon the point of 
view! Water is a good thing, but it does 

not seem so to the man who is out of his 
depth and drowning. For the same reason 
“prosperity”’ is a doubtful benefit to the 
man on a small salary, which does not in- 
crease with the growth of his children and 
the advance in living expenses. 

I am the wife of a college professor. We 
have four children; two boys and two girls, 
the three older ones being in the public 
school. After twenty years of faithful and 
successful teaching my husband’s salary is 
still only two thousand dollars a year. We 
live in an aristocratic suburb where prices 
are high. I am not strong enough to do 
my own housework, but find difficulty in 
procuring a maid, as most of our friends 
and neighbors employ from two to five 
servants. At present I am paying four 
dollars a week to a “green”? German girl, 
and, as she does no washing, I am obliged 
to employ a laundress one day in the week 
to whom I pay a dollar and a half. 

Referring to accounts kept by me three 
years ago under precisely similar conditions, 
except for the growth of the children and 
the increase in prices, I am able to 
make the following table of comparative 


expense: 


1903 Winter 1906 
$575 Food $700 
300 Clothing 400 
150 Service 165 
300 Rent 360 
200 Fuel 250 
15 Light 25 
100 Insurance 100 
$1640 Total $2000 


The amount spent for food may seem out 
of proportion, but is two dollars apiece per 


week too much to Re scans especially for 
hearty, growing children? Under this 
head also come all forms of entertaining. 

As this table shows, we had in 1903 a 
fund of $360 for incidentals, under which 
may be included many items not properly 
so classed; as medicine, doctor’s bills, pew 
rent, books (including school books), benev- 
olence, amusements and travel. Even 
then there was no margin for saving, and it 
was even impossible to put the fraternal 
insurance on an endowment basis, thus 
providing a reserve for the future education 
of the children or for old age. 

Each year since 1903 the rising tide of 
“prosperity” has threatened us with a 
more bitter menace, in spite of every effort 
to provide an anchor to windward by out- 
side work of various kinds. 

For many months we have been unable 
to call a doctor, buy medicine, purchase a 
magazine, or even put a dollar in the con- 
tribution box at church without facing the 
grim specter of debt. 

Christmas was a sober day for my hus- 
band and myself, in spite of a shower of 
gifts and the merriment of the children. 
We faced the new year two hundred and fifty 
dollars in debt and with no near prospect of 
the “hard times” which might prove a 
blessing in disguise. 

My husband is not a Skimpole, living at 
the expense of his friends, nor a Micawber, 
waiting for something to “turn up.” He 
is a cultivated gentleman, engaged in one 
of the noblest of professions, devoting 
every energy of mind and body to his work, 
and held-in esteem both in the college and 
in the community. 

We desire nothing better than plain 
living and high thinking, but just now the 
adjectives have exchanged places, and we 
find that high living has a tendency to 
produce very plain thinking. 
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A sunny window in an unplastered 


summer cottage 


Unplastered Houses 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


we 


The photographs illustrate houses built by Lois L. Howe, Architect, Boston. 


T is no denying that there 

disadvantages about 

unplastered houses. Two 

of these are insurmount- 

able,—sensitiveness to 

changes of temperature 

and noisiness. Cold nights 

are very cold in an unplastered house and 

hot days very hot. On the other hand, 

the enjoyment of coolness following heat 

is immediate, and the welcome warmth 

of the sun on a frosty morning quick- 

ly diffuses itself. Sunshine penetrating 

wood gives a delicious quality of heat, 

subtly aromatic and soothing, while open 
fires are more often possible than in p 

tered houses and doubly enjoyable. 

The noise evil is without alleviation. 

Insert tar paper interlinings in walls and 

floors as you will, you are always conscious 


of the other life in the house. Whether 
seen or not, children are always heard, and 
friction in the kitchen is felt in the parlor. 

For these reasons unplastered houses are 
desirable only for people of small means 
and small establishments, and only for 
summer homes, where staying in the house 
is never more than an interlude in an out- 
door life. For such use, their disadvan- 
tages largely outweigh their advantages. 

In the first place, there is the relative 
cheapness. An unplastered house can be 
built for little more than half as much as a 
plastered house. Leaving out the plaster, 
you leave out all the fine finishing that 
makes building so expensive. You havé 
no painters’ bills; your mantelpiece, — 
and other fixtures are, of suitability, simple, 
even, it may be, rustic. You haven’t 
wallpapers,. no chandeliers, no picture 
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subdues and diffuses the light” 


There is no lack of the homelike quality here 
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Unpainted wood softens, 
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moldings, no cornices. Plaster of itself 
sets a more expensive standard, which 
must be carried out in the small details, 
down to the hinges on the doors. It is 
not only right to have inexpensive fixtures 
in unplastered houses, but it would be in- 
appropriate to have anything else. 

Next to be considered is the relative 
quickness of construction. Besides the 
time saved in finishing, there is no irritating 
waiting for the plaster to dry, no anxiety 


lest you move in too soon. An unplastered. 


house can be built, and well built, in a 
marvelously short space of time. Last 
summer, at the seaside, a family moved 
into an eight-room house, whose founda- 
tions I had seen dug two weeks before. 
It wasn’t quite done, to be sure, but it was 
habitable. In watching it go up day by 
day I had seen no evidences of flimsy work. 

It is an agreeable variation on the usual 
order that the cheaper, the unplastered, 
should have greater charm than the more 
expensive. There really is something 
inexplicably charming about an all-wood 
finish. Unpainted wood softens, subdues 
and diffuses the light 
in beautiful fashion. 
Such rooms are be- 
coming to themselves 
as well as to every- 
thing in them, includ- 
ing inhabitants. All 
the —_accessories,— 
open fires, flowers, 
books, rugs, curtains, 
—seem doubly attrac- 
tive. Wooden walls 
are the most agree- 
able of backgrounds 
for pictures of all 
sorts. The least 
obtrusive of 
papers never sets off 
a picture so well. 
Sunshine is more 
precious than ever 
when it shines into 
wood-lined rooms. 

In fact, the wood 
finish is so much the 
more attractive on 
all counts that I am 
always trying to 
devise schemes for 
combining with it the 
advantages of plaster. 
The difficulty is that, 
when you cover plas- 
tered walls with 
wood, they immedi- 
ately transform them- 
selves into paneled 
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walls, which are quite a different matter. 
Since exposed beams and sheathing are no 
longer needed in a plastered house, it would 
be absurd to introduce them to no purpose, 
unless they are, at great expense, turned 
into avowedly ornamental features. It 
would be an affectation to cover plaster 
with cheaply treated wood. Paneled walls 
turn a cottage into a mansion, in which 
cottage furnishing and cottage ways of 
living are no longer suitable. 

The finish of the walls and floors is an 
interesting subject and should be most care- 
fully considered. Of course, there must 
be no paint on either. The natural wood, 
untreated, in time takes on the most beau- 
tiful tones of all, but the interregnum of 
staring newness is not attractive. This 
can be modified by a stain imitating the 
color of old, untreated wood. I have 
heard of a house whose walls received a 
coat of oil and which the owners declare 
to have now the exquisite tone and texture 
of a dull satiny yellow. The bright brown 
and green stains so often used nowadays 
are, in my opinion, undesirable; they bring 


“Something inexplicably charming about an all-wood finish” 
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out too plainly the cheapness of the wood 
and the inferiority of the workmanship. 
Such stains give good effects only under 
expensive treatment. 

Varnish on walls is wholly inadmissable. 
It reflects the light unpleasantly and 
takes away every atom of the peculiar and 
inimitable charm of an unplastered room, 
not to speak of giving by association the 
effect of a well-to-do stable. 

The best way to treat the floors is to 
stain them with some inconspicuous stain 
imitating age and then to wax them. 
Shellac on floors is neither attractive nor 
satisfactory; with even ordinary wear it 
soon becomes cracked and shabby. 

The beams on both walls and ceilings 
should always be exposed: a match- 
ed board finish is ugly beyond words. 
Often the beams are made heavier than 
necessary for the effect. The boards for 
sheathing should be as wide as possible. 
Of course, in inexpensive houses this 
means a great many knots in the wood. 
These are a little unsightly at first, but 
soon become inconspicuous, or possess 
even an added charm. 

The furniture of an unplastered house 
must be simple. It can be expensive, but the 
cost must lie in excellence of material and 
workmanship, never in ornament or show. 
You cannot have carpets,—I should bar 


figured carpet rugs—or stuffed furniture. 


Pictures can be hung and grouped on 
wood without the objectionable wires and 
with an attractive informality not possible 
on plaster. Indeed, the ease with which 
objects of various kinds can be attached 
to the walls leads to the worst abuse of un- 
plastered houses,—the untidy, littered 
effect that most of them come to have. 
Compare the pictures in the text and see in 
what large measure the restfulness and 
charm of some of the rooms illustrated is 
due to the absence of small articles. 

In every unplastered house the walls 
should be guarded by the strictest of ad- 
mission committees. Otherwise, they will 
be disfigured by a miscellaneous collection 
of photographs, picture postals, banners, 
posters, college trophies, paddles, pipes ten- 
nis rackets, ship ribbons, dried grasses, pine 
cones, cotillion favors, caps and _ trifles 
of many kinds, all presently more or less 
dusty. A room so encumbered never 
gives the suggestion of peace and purity. 
The doors and windows should be large 
even to some sacrifice of the picturesque. 
Regular barn doors, six feet or more wide, 
give charming effect both outside and in. 

The “exterior must be simple and un- 
pretentious, of shingles or rustic set wrong 
side out. Stains are admissible. An un- 
plastered house is prettier if it be low. A 
story and a half is better in effect than two 
full stories. 


The fireside, in all of its beautiful significance 
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Bobberts 


The Fenelby Smugglers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Incubator Baby, etc. 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


Chapter I. The Fenelby Tariff 


OBBERTS was the baby, 
and ever since Bobberts 
was born—and that was 
nine months next Wed- 
nesday, and just look 
what a big, fat boy he is 

now!—his parents had 

pinion all their pennies into a little 
steel bank, so that when Bobberts reached 
the proper age he could go to college. 

The money in the little steel bank was 

officially known as “Bobberts’ education 

fund,” and next to Bobberts himself 
the education fund was the thing in the 
house most talked about. It was “Tom, 
dear, have you put your pennies in the 
bank this evening?” or “I say, Laura, 
how about Bobberts’ pennies to-day. Are 
you holding out on him?” And then, 
when they came to count the contents of 
the bank, there were only twenty-three 
dollars and thirty-eight cents in it, after 
nine months faithful penny contributions. 

That was how Fenelby, who had a 
great mind for such things, came to think 
of the Fenelby tariff. It was evident that 
the penny system could not be counted 
on to pile up a sum large enough to see 

Bobberts through Yale and leave a margin 

large enough for him to live on while he 

was getting firmly established in his pro- 
fession, whatever that profession might be. 


What was needed in the Fenelby family 
was a system that would save money for 
Bobberts gently and easily, and that would 
not be easy to forget, nor be too palpable 
a strain on the Fenelby income. Some- 
thing that would make them save in spite 
of themselves; not a direct tax, but what 
you might call an indirect tax—and right 
there was where and how the idea came to 
Fenelby. 

“That's the idea!” he said to Mrs. 
Fenelby. “That is the very thing we 
want! An indirect tax, just as this nation 
pays its taxes, and a tariff is the very thing! 
t’sas simple as A BC. The nation charges 
a duty on everything that comes into 
the country; we will charge a duty on 
everything that comes into the house, 
and the money goes into Bobberts’ edu- 
cation fund. We won’t miss it that way. 
That’s the beauty of an indirect tax. 
You don’t know you are paying it. The 
government collects a little on one thing 
that is imported, and a little on another, 
and no one cares, because the amount is 
so small on each thing, and yet look at the 
total—hundreds of millions of dollars!” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Fenelby. 
“Can we save that much for Bobberts? 
Of course, not hundreds of millions, but 
if we could save even a hundred thousand 
dollars—” 

“Laura,” said Mr. Fenelby, “I don’t 
believe you understand what I mean. 
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If you would just pay a little better atten- 
tion when I am explaining things you 
would understand better. A tariff don’t 
make money out of nothing. How could 
we save a hundred thousand dollars out 
of my salary, which you know is only 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, and 
we spend every cent of that, too.” 

“But, Tom dear,” said Mrs. Fenelby, 
“you know I am just as economical as I 
can possibly be. You said yourself that 
we couldn’t live on a cent less than we 
are spending. You know I would be only 
too glad to save if I could, and I didn’t 
get that new dress until you just begged 
and begged me to get it, and—” 

“T know,” said Mr. Fenelby, kindly, 
“and I think you do wonders with that 
twenty-five hundred. I don’t see how 

ou do it. I couldn’t. And I don’t see 
ow we can ever save enough to send 
Bobberts to college unless we do have 
some system and that is why I say we 
ought to have a domestic tariff. Now, 
say we spend all my salary every year; 
that’s twenty-five hundred dollars. We 
could never in the world take two hundred 
and fifty dollars out of that and put it in the 
bank for Bobberts, could we? We never 
have two hundred and fifty dollars. And 
re if I buy a cigar for ten cents, it is no 
ardship for me to put a cent in the bank 
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for Bobberts, is it? Not a bit! And 
suppose you buy an ice cream soda; it 
does not cramp our finances to put a cent 
in the bank for Bobberts every time you 
buy a soda, does it? And yet a cent is 
ten per cent of a dime, and ten per cent 
of my salary would be two hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

“That is very simple, and very easy,” 
said Mrs. Fenelby, “and I think it would 
be a very good plan. I think we ought to 
begin at once.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Fenelby. “And 
I think we ought to go about it in a busi- 
ness-like way. Just as if we were a real 
nation. That is the only way to do it. 
I'll write it down.” 

Mr. Fenelby went to his desk and opened 
it and took a seat before it. He pulled 
from under the pile of papers and tissue 
paper patterns with which it was littered, 
the large blank book in which Mrs. Fenelby, 
in one of her spurts of economy, had once 
begun to keep her household accounts—a 
bothersome matter that had lasted about 
one week. There were plenty of blank 

ages in the book. Mr. Fenelby dipped 

is pen in the ink. Mrs. Fenelby took up 
her sewing, and began to stitch a seam. 
Bobberts lay asleep on the lounge at the 
other side of the room. 

Mr. Fenelby was not over thirty. His 


“Mrs. Fenelby handed Kitty’s baggage checks to Tom ” 
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chubby, smiling face radiated enthusiasm, 
and if he was not very tall he had a noble 
forehead that rounded up to meet the 
baldness that began so far back that his 
hat showed a little half-moon of baldness 
at the back. He looked cheerfully at the 
world through rather strong spectacles, 
and everyone said how much he looked like 
Bobberts. Mrs. Fenelby was younger, 
but she took a much more matter-of-fact 
view of life and things, and Mr. Fenelby 
never ceased congratulating himself on 
having married her. “My wife Laura,” 
he would say to his friends, “has great 
executive ability. She is a wonder. I 
let her attend to the little details.” The 
truth was that she managed him, and 
managed the house, and managed all 
their affairs. She took to the management 
naturally and Mr. Fenelby did not know 
that he was being managed. They were 
very happy. 

“T'll tell you, Laura!” said Mr. Fenelby, 
still holding his pen in his hand, but 
turning toward her. “We'll do_ this 
thing right while we are about it. We'll 
have a family congress, and adopt the 
tariff, and write it down, and any time 
we want to change it, we will have a 


session of the family congress, and vote 
on it.” 

“That will be nice,” said Mrs. Fenelby, 
biting off her thread, but not looking up. 

“How would it do to call it the ‘United 
States of Fenelby’?” suggested her hus- 
band. “Or ‘Commonwealth of Fenelby ?’ 
No! I 'll tell you what we will call it—we 
will call it the ‘Commonwealth of Bob- 
berts,’ because that is what it is. ‘The 
Domestic Tariff of the Commonwealth of 
Bobberts!’ ” 

“Yes, that will be nice,” said Mrs. 
Fenelby, holding up her sewing, and 
a at it with her head tilted to one 
side. 

“And the congress will be composed of 
everyone in the house,” said Mr. Fenelby, 
growing more enthusiastic as the idea 
expanded in his mind. “No taxation 
without representation, you know,—that 
is the American way of doing it. Every- 
thing that comes into the house has to pay 
duty, so everyone in the house has a 
vote, and every so often congress will 
meet in the parlor here—” 

“Does Bobberts have a vote?” asked 
Mrs. Fineiby. 

“Ah—well, Bobberts is hardly old 


“I try to be economical, Tom’ ” 
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hesitatingly. ‘We will— No, Bobberts 
will not have a vote. Bobberts,” he said 
with sudden inspiration, “will be a Terri- 
tory! That’s it. Grown-ups are States, 
and infants are Territories. Bobberts can’t 
vote, but he can have a voice in the de- 
bates. He can oppose any measure with 
his voice—” 

“T should think he could!” said Mrs. 
Fenelby. 

Mr. Fenelby turned to his desk and wrote 
in the book the brief outline that was to 
serve as the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Bobberts. Mrs. Fenelby creased 
a tuck into the little dress she was making. 
She did it by pinning one end of the sheer 
linen to her knee and then running the 
back of her thumb up and down the folded 
tuck. Mr. Fenelby suddenly turned to her 
with a frown on his brow. 

“What is it, dear?” asked his wife, 
after a fleeting glance at his face. 

“Laura,” he said, “what shall we do 
with Bridget ?” 

Mrs. Fenelby looked up quickly, and 
quite forgot her sewing. 

“Do with Bridget ?” she asked. ‘What 
do youmean? Has Bridget said anything 
about leaving? And I was only this after- 
noon congratulating myself on how good 
she was! I declare I don’t “know what 
this world is going to do for servants— 
we pay Bridget more than anyone in this 
town, I know we do, and treat her like 
one of the family, almost, and now she is 
going to leave! And after all we have 
done for her, and nursed her through that 
sick spell, and the way she wept and 
promised she would never, never leave us 
until we sent her away! It’s discouraging! 
Did she tell you she was going to leave ?” 

“Leave?” exclaimed Mr. Fenelby. “I 
never thought of such a thing! I was only 
wondering what to do with her in—in the 
Commonwealth of Bobberts.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Fenelby, with a sigh 
of profound relief. “‘How you startled 
me, Tom! If that is all you mean, do 
anything you want to with her.” 

“No,” said Mr. Fenelby. “You say 
that without thinking, Laura. It really is 
a serious matter. We can’t have Bridget 
come in and sit with us whenever we have 
a session of congress. You wouldn’t 
like that, would you?” 

“Certainly not!” said Mrs. Fenelby, ve 
decidedly. “I wouldn’t ‘think of suc 
a thing!” 

“T knew you wouldn’t,” said Mr. 
Fenelby, “and I didn’t think, for one 
moment, of making her a full-fledged State. 
I think you and I, Laura, are capable of 
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deciding what is best for this family, 
without calling a servant into consultation. 
To call Bridget a State is im ible. I 
thought at first of making her a Territory.” 

“That would be nice, ” said Mrs. Fenelby, 
who had returned to her sewing as soon 
as she learned that the cause of her hus- 
band’s perplexity was not a warning 
from Bridget, but merely a matter of Brid- 
get’s legal status in the Commonwealth. 

“No, Laura,” said Mr. Fenelby. “It 
would not be nice, and you would not like 
it, because, as I explained to you, a 
Territory has a voice in the debates of 
Congress. If I made Bridget a Territory, 
she would have a right to come in here 
every time we had a session, and if she did 
we would none of us have a chance to 
say a word. Bridget would do all the 
talking, and the chances are that if she got 
started she would insist on voting, too.” 

“And if we didn’t let her, she would 
leave,”’ said Mrs. Fenelby, “and I know 
we could never get another girl as good as 
Bridget.” 

“This gives you a better idea of how 
hard the work was that the men who made 
the Constitution of the United States did, 
Laura,” said Mr. Fenelby. “It shows you 
how many things they had to think of, 
only instead of four, they had thirteen 
states to place in their union. But of 
course they had it simpler in one way. 
They had no Territories to handle. That 
makes it harder forme. And they did not 
have any case like Bridget’s at all. Brid- 

et is more like—more like the Philippines. 
Well!” he exclaimed, “It’s a wender I 
didn’t think of that in the first place!” 

“What, dear?” asked his wife. 

“That Bridget is a colony,” said Mr. 
Fenelby. “And that is just what she 
is! She is a foreign possession, controlled 
by the nation, but not having a voice in 
it’s affairs. She has no vote, and she has 
no voice—”’ 

“Tf you heard her singing in the morning 
after you have gone to the city you would 
think she had a voice,” said Mrs. Fenelby. 
“She thinks she has, too. She thinks 
she is a nightingale. She sings, and sings, 
and at the top of her voice, and all I cver 
hear her sing is ‘I-ur-lund. And Ire—lund 
is me home.’ ” 

“Hello!” said Mr. Fenelby, as a sound 
came from the other said of the room, 
“The Territory is awake!” 

Bobberts awoke in a good humor but 
hungry and ready for his evening meal, 
and Mrs. Fenelby put aside her sewing 
and took him up. Mr. Fenelby hurriedly 
wrote the final words of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Bobberts in his 
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book, and drew a line underneath it, and 
under that he wrote, “First Session of 
Co 

“T am glad Bobberts is awake,” he said, 
“because now we can go ahead and vote 
on the tariff. I wouldn’t like to do it if 
he was not present, because he has a right 
to take part in the debate, and it would 
not be fair to hold the first session without 
a full representation. Now, suppose we 
make the duty on all goods and things 
brought into the house an even ten per 
cent. ?” 

“That would be nice,” said Mrs. Fenelby, 
absently, for she was busy with Bobberts. 
“How much is ten per cent. of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, Tom ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty,” said Mr. Fen- 
elby, and that is what we ought to save for 
Bobberts every year. Ten per cent. will 
just do it.” 

He had his pen ready to write it in 
the book, when a new difficulty came to 
mind, 

“Laura!” he exclaimed. “Ten per 
cent. will not do it! What about the rent ? 
We spend fifty dollars a month for rent, 
and that is nothing we bring into the house, 
And theater tickets, when you go to town 
and buy them there and use them before 
you come home. And my lunches. And 
my club dues. And your pew-rent. And 
ice cream sodas. And all that sort of thing. 
We couldn’t collect a cent of duty on any 
of those things, because we don’t bring 
them into the house. Ten per cent. is not 
enough. We ought to make it at least—” 

He figured roughly on a sheet of paper, 
while the other State and the Territory 
attended strictly to their occupation of 
feeding the Territory. 

“T should say, roughly speaking,” said 
Mr. Fenelby, “that to raise two hundred 
and fifty dollars a year we ought to make 
the duty sixteen and three-quarters per 
cent., but I don’t think that is advisable. 
It would be too hard to figure. I might be 
able to do it, Laura, but if you bought a 
waist for one dollar and ninety-eight cents, 
and had to figure sixteen and three-quarters 
per cent. on it, I don’t believe you could do 

“The idea!” said Mrs. Fenelby. “I 
would never think of buying a waist for 
one dollar and ninety-eight cents. I try to 
be economical, Tom, but you know you 
always like me to look well, and those cheap 
waists do not look well, and they are really 
dearer in the long run, because they get out 
of shape in a few days, and never wear well, 
anyway. The very cheapest waist I have 
bought for years was that one I got for 
three dollars and forty-seven cents, and 
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. better if I had 

t the an le it up myself.” 

“ Ah—yes,” said Mr. Fenelby, hesitat- 
ingly. “I am afraid you did not just catch 
my meaning, Laura. It does not make 
any difference whether the waist costs one 
dollar and ninety-eight cents or twelve 
dollars and sixty-three cents. I mean that 
it would be a hard job to figure sixteen and 
three-quarters per cent. of it. Suppose we 
leave the duty at ten per cent. on necessi- 
ties, and make it thirty per cent. on lux- 
uries? That ought to make it come out 
about two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
and if it does not we can have a meeting of 
congress any time and raise the duty.” 

“That would be very nice,” said Mrs. 
Fenelby. 

So it was decided that the tariff duty on 
necessities was to be ten per cent., and that 
on luxuries it should be thirty per cent., 
and Mr. Fenelby wrote down in the book 
these facts, and the Fenelby Tariff was in 
effect. 


Chapter II. The Box of Bonbons 


The financial arrangements of the Fenel- 
bys were extremely simple. Every week 
Mr. Fenelby received his salary and brought 
every cent of it home to Laura. Out of 
this she handed him back a sum that was 
invariably the same, and with this Mr. 
Fenelby paid his car-fares, bought his eve- 


ning papers, his cigars, and such other little 
things as a man finds n . It wasa 
very small sum, and Mr. Fen could not 


have afforded the pleasures of a club, nor 
many other things he did afford, had he 
not been able to add to his purse by writing 
occasional bits of fiction and jokes for the 
lighter magazines. Some months this 

ditional money amounted to quite a 
sum, and when it more than paid his ex- 

nses he would make Laura a little present, 

ut it was understood that this money was 
his, and that it was something quite out- 
side the regular income of the family, and 
not to be counted on for household ex- 
nses. The result was that sometimes 

r. Fenelby had quite a sum in his pock- 
ets, and sometimes he had hard work to 
make his car-fare money last through the 
week. 

But one thing he never neglected was 
to bring home to his wife a box of bonbons 
evening, and one of the 
things that Mrs. Fenelby flaunted before 
her female friends was the fact that, al- 
though she had been married for five years, 
Tom never missed the box of candy. This 
was the visible sign that his love had not 
declined, and that he still had a lover’s 
thoughtfulness. 


4 


On the Friday after the Fenelby Tariff 
had been adopted, Mr. Fenelby came home 
with a box of cigars under his arm. It 
was his usual box of twenty-five, and the 
usual brand, for which he paid ten cents 
each, and after he had kissed Laura he 
gayly deposited twenty-five cents in Bob- 
bert’s bank. This was the first money he 
had put in the bank under the new tariff 
laws, and he took an especial pleasure in 
depositing it. Mrs. Fenelby ut many 
pennies and nickels in the bank during the 
week, because she had had to buy a number 
of things from the vegetable man, and 
others. 

“How much did you put in, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Fenelby, as she heard the coin 
rattle down among its fellows. 

“A quarter,” said Mr. Fenelby, gayly. 
“T tell you, Laura, that boy will soon have 
a lot of money if it keeps coming in at that 
rate. A quarter here, and a quarter there! 
It is amazing how it mounts up.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “But shouldn’t 
you put in seventy-five cents, Tom? 
Cigars are a luxury, aren’t they? And 
you know you said luxuries were thirty 

r cent.” - 

Mr. Fenelby turned quickly. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Any man will 
tell you that cigars are an absolute neces- 
sity. Just as much so as food or drink or 
clothing. Everyone knows that, Laura.” 

“Why, Tom,” said Mrs. Fenelby, “you 
told me, only last night, when I merely 
hinted that you were smoking too much, 
that you peck quit any minute you chose, 
and that it had no hold on you whatever. 
You said you only smoked a little for the 
pleasure it gave you, and that there was no 
danger at all of its ever becoming a neces- 
sity to you. Of course, I don’t care, for 
myself, what you put in the bank, but I 
should not think you would want to rob 

r little Bobberts of what he really should 
ave, just because you can twist out of it 
by claiming 

There were signs of tears, and Mr. Fenel- 
by cheerfully stepped up and dropped fifty 
cents more into the bank. It was one of 
his periods of plenty, and he would have 
been willing to put dollars into the bank, 
instead of quarters, rather than have Laura 
think he was trying to defraud Bobberts. 

He explained to Laura that all he wanted 
to know was what he really ought to pay, 
and then he would pay it cheerfully. Prob- 
ably all men are like that. They only 
want to have their taxes assessed fair- 
ly, and they will pay them joyfully. One 
of the prettiest sights imaginable is to see 
the tax-payers gleefully crowding to pay 
their taxes. I say imaginable, because it 
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is one of the sights that has to be imagined. 

The next evening was warm, and Bob- 
berts was sleeping nicely, so Mrs. Fenelby 
walked part of the way to the station to 
meet Tom, when he came home, and her 
eyes brightened when she saw the square 
parcel that she knew to be the box of candy, 
in his hand. He kissed her right there on 
the street, as suburban husbands are not 
ashamed to do, and put the box of candy in 
her hand. 

“And what do you think my news is?” 
he asked, after he had asked about Bob- 
berts. ‘“ Brother Bill is coming to make 
us that visit that he has been promising for 
ever so long——” 

“Tom!” cried Laura. “And what do 
you think my news is? Kitty is coming to 
spend two weeks with us! Isn’t that the 
jolliest thing you ever heard of? Both 
coming at the same time! I wonder if 
they 

“Well,” said Tom, who generally had a 
pretty clear idea of what Laura meant to 
say next, “if they did fall in love with each 
other, it would not be such a bad match. 
Your cousin Kitty is as nice as any girl I 
know, and I rather think Billy isn’t such a 
bad sort. Anyway, they will make it 
pleasant for each other.” 

“Tt will brighten us up all around to 
have them here,” said Mrs. Fenelby. “I 
wonder whether we ought to make them 
pay tariff on things. That was the first 
thing I thought of, when I read that Kitty 
meant to visit us. It does seem a little like 
inhospitality, to make them pay tariff.” 

“Not a bit!” said Tom. “They will 
like it. It will be a lot of fun for them, 
and you know it will, Laura. Would we 
like to be left out of anything of that kind 
if we were visiting anyone? Of course not. 
I don’t know Kitty as weil as you do, but 
speaking for Billy I can say that he would 
be mighty hurt if we did not treat him just 
as we treat the rest of the family. He will 
think it is a jolly game.” 

“T am not afraid of how Kitty will take 
it, when I tell her it is all for the benefit of 
Bobberts. She will be wild about the tariff. 
The only thing I am afraid of is that she 
will go and buy things she doesn’t need or 
want, just in order that she can put money 
in Bobberts’ bank,” said Mrs. Fenelby. 
“T told Bridget about the tariff to-day, 
and she was so interested! Everyone I tell 
about it thinks it is a splendid idea, and 
wonders how you could think of it.” 

“T do think of some things that other 
people do not think of,” said Mr. Fenelby, 
rather proudly, “but that is because I 
accustom myself to use my brains.” 

“But it is surprising how a little thing 
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like this tariff counts up!”’ said Mrs. Fenel- 
by. “My bills this week were fourteen 
dollars, and I had to put a dollar and forty 
cents into Bobberts’ bank, and then I had 
to pay Bridget’s month’s wages to-day, 
but I didn’t have to pay any tariff on that, 
and I had to pay the gas bill, too, but I 
didn’t have to pay any tariff on that, thank 
goodness ——” 

“Of course you have to pay tariff on the 
gas bill!” exclaimed Mr. Fenelby. “The 
gas came into the house, didn’t it ?” 

“ But you said I didn’t have to pay tariff 
on the rent bill,” argued Laura, “and the 
rent bill is just as much a bill as the gas bill 
is. You know very well, Tom, that we 
always figure on those three things as if 
they were just alike—the rent, and the gas, 
and Bridget,—and I don’t see why, if there 
is a tariff on gas why there should not be 
one on rent.” 

“Rent isn’t a thing that comes into the 
house,” explained Mr. Fenelby. “You 
can’t see rent.” 

“You can’t see gas,” said Mrs. Fenelby. 

“You can see it if it is lighted,” said Mr. 
Fenelby, “and you can smell it anytime 
you want to. Gas is a real object, or thing, 
and we buy it, and it pays a duty.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Fenelby. “Then 
I ought to pay duty on Bridget, too. She 
is a real thing, and we pay money for her, 
just as much as we do for gas, and she is a 
thing that comes into the house. If I don’t 
pay on Bridget I don’t see why I should 

ay on the gas. The next thing you will 
- saying that Bridget is a luxury, and that 
I ought to pay thirty per cent. on her! 
Probably I ought to pay a duty on Bob- 
berts! I don’t think it is fair that I should 
pay on everything. I will not pay ten per 
cent. on the gas bill. Everything seems to 
come the same day.” 

“Laura!” exclaimed Mr, Fenelby, with 
sudden joy, “you don’t have to pay on the 
gas bill this month! I wonder I hadn’t 
thought of it. That gas bill is for gas used 
before the tariff was adopted! And now 
that you know about it, you will expect to 
pay next month,” 

“T shall warn Bridget again about using 
so much in the range,” said Laura. “We 
shall have to ecomonize very carefully, 
Tom. I can see that. The tariff is going 
to make our living very expensive.” 

They had reached the house, and had 
lingered a minute on the porch, and now 
they went inside, for they heard the dinner 
bell tinkle. 
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“You had better drop eight cents in the 
bank before you forget it,” said Mrs. 
Fenelby. 

“Eight cents?” inquired Tom, quite at 
a loss to remember what was herto pay 
eight cents for. 

“Eight cents,” repeated his wife. “Tor 
the candy. It is eighty cents a pound, 
isn’t it? But it is a luxury, isn’t it? That 
would be twenty-four cents.” 

“Yes, twenty-four cents,” said Tom, 
smiling. “Twenty-four cents, but I don’t 
pay it. You pay it.” 

“TIT pay it!” cried Mrs. Fenelby. “The 
idea! I didn’t buy the candy. I didn’t 
even ask you to buy it, Tom, although I 
am very glad to have it, and you are a 
dear to bring it to me. But you are the 
one to pay for it. You bought it.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Fenelby, “whoever 
brings a thing into the house pays the duty 
on it. I gave you the box of candy when 


we were a full block from the house, and 
you accepted it, and it was your property 
after that, and you brought it into the 
house, and youmust pay the duty on 
it.” 


For a moment Mrs. Fenelby was inclined 
to be hurt, and then she laughed. 

“What is it?” her husband asked, as he 
seated himself at his end of the table, and 
unfolded his napkin, 

“Tl pay the twenty-four cents, but 
please don’t bring me any more candy,” 
she said. “I can’t afford presents. But 
that wasn’t what I was laughing about. I 
just happened to think of Will and Kitty. 

Will they have to pay duty on their trun 
and all the things they have in them? 
Kitty has the most lururious dresses and 
luxuries pay thirty per cent. If she will 
have to pay on them, perhaps I had better 
telegraph her to come with only a dress suit 
case 


They did not telegraph Kitty. About a 
week later Kitty arrived, and the next day 
Billy came, and to each the Fenelbys ex- 
mange the Fenelby Tariff, on the way up 
rom the station. Both thought it was a 
splendid idea, and agreed to uphold the 
tariff law and abide by it and be governed 
by it,. and when Mrs. Fenelby handed 
Kitty’s baggage checks to Tom, and asked 
him to see that the three trunks were sent 
over from the city and delivered at the 
house, Mr. Fenelby had no idea what was 
in store for him. 


To be Continued) 
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Milk Dangers 
By Ella Morris Kretschmar 

T is a good thing, a very good thing, that 

milk is causing fearsome epidemics here 

and there, and all sorts of minor ills 
everywhere. It is but poetic justice! Or, 
perhaps, it is the progressive phases of an 
evil running its course to that climax 
which brings—Reform. 

The cow is humanity’s best friend. 
Man to the cow is a merciless savage. 
But nature is busy with the cause of the 
cow, and to a certainty the time is coming 
when stables will be sunny and ventilated, 
and our humble friend groomed, permitted 
a healthful degree of freedom, with con- 
finement—when necessary—unattended by 

ain. 

That will be, not when we have grown 
more civilized, or more Christian, but when 
we have had enough epidemics, sickly 
children, nervous babies, and tiny graves 
in our cemeteries, to make it absolutely 
clear that the cow’s comfort and well- 
being, and our own selfish interests are 
identical. In short, when “it pays” to 
show humane consideration to the cow, she 
will be properly advanced, and conditioned. 

Some of the things we shall learn during 
our expensive milk-education are these: 
That milk is the most significant of all 
human foods, being the only article of 
sustenance acceptable to the human 
stomach from the first to the last hour 
of life; that it is becoming increasingly 
indispensable as the milk-producing func- 
tion of the human mother declines under 
what we are pleased to call “the higher 
civilization.” To-day, perhaps not more 
than one mother in twenty nurses (for 
the normal length of time) her babies. 
Nearly all manufactured infant foods 
require milk in their preparation, so much 
so that they are becoming known commer- 
cially as ‘‘milk-modifiers. ” 

In view then of the fact that, broadly 
speaking, cow’s milk is the food of the race 
during the first year of life, and that 
infant mortality is sometimes bewilderingly 
great, it becomes apparent at the outset 
that the purity of milk is an economic 
question of vital importance. 

Again, milk is the chief reliance in the 


dietary of young children; it is the phy- 
sician’s dependence and the patient’s 
salvation in typhoid and other fevers, 
in peritonitis, summer-complaint, etc., etc., 
etc., it is a light yet perfectly balanced food 
for the aged when digestive energy begins 
to wane; and finally, it is perhaps the 
most essential of food items (in its 
various forms) at the general table. 

We are to learn that milk is one of the 
most sensitive products on earth, that 
it is indeed a veritable culture medium 
for bacteria. It is so sensitive that it is 
probably practically impossible it will ever 
reach the nursing bottle or breakfast table 
uncontaminated; but it may be saved 
from a hurtful degree of contamination, 
and take its proper place as the most 
wholesome, as it is the most important, 
of all foods. 

From the cow’s point of view. 

Society will learn only when it is driven 
to investigate the story of its cruelty to the 
most faithful, and race-valuable brute 
alive. 

I stood abashed as a woman, and partic- 
ularly as a club-woman, within the door 
of the first stable I visited in my quest for 
milk knowledge. It was called a “model” 
stable, and my guide was proud of it. Yet 
my very soul revolted at the sight. 

It was a long apartment, low ceiled, 
with a huge haymow above, a few slits of 
windows, and only accidental ventilation. 
Parallel with the length of each outside 
wall was a four foot space, on one side of 
which was a bin of fodder at which cows 
were feeding, their heads confined by 
stanchions so arranged as to allow a lateral 
movement of but a few inches, and a 
perpendicular movement only sufficient 
to admit of standing or lying down. In 
these stanchions the aminals are confined 
as much as twenty-three out of twenty- 
four hours in winter—less in summer, in 
most places. They stand on a concrete 
platform (almost flank to flank) just 
wide enough to escape the offal, but not 
wide enough to be over comfortable 
(especially for animals above the average 
length) in the lying posture. Down the 
center, between the platforms, was a space 
perhaps twelve feet wide, having a con- 
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crete floor which is readily cleaned and 
flushed with a hose. The herd numbered 
about forty; and though the owner had 
as kindly and honest a face as I ever saw, 
and was accounted intelligent, he turned 
to me and said: “Why, ma’am, this 
stable is so much more comfortable than 
my stove-heated house that I run down 
quick of mornings to get warm.” 

“And do you not air it before milking ?” 
I asked, to which he replied; “oh, no! 
We just bring in the pails, and milk in 
comfort.” 

Fancy the foetidness of an atmosphere 
warmed by animal heat, and pervaded by 
odors stale, fresh, and unspeakable; and 
fancy the effect on the sensitive fluid 
milked into the widely-flaring pails used 
for the purpose! 

Later I asked my guide on what grounds 
this was called a “model” dairy farm. 

“Because,” he answered, “the herd is 
regularly inspected and all diseased ani- 
mals removed; because there is a plat- 
form for the cows to stand upon, and a 
concrete floor that can be flushed daily, 
and finally because the cooling-room is ce- 
ment lined and separate from the stable, 
the cooling-pool of fresh, clear water.’’ 

“But the confinement of the cows’ 
heads—is that not painful ?” 

“Yes, but they get used to it, in time.’’ 

“But does not the cow, a self-cleaning 
animal, grow restive if not feverish under 
such confinement, until over-sluggish or 
unhealthy? And must not the milk 
of such cows be a nervous food, in view 
of the fact that milk is always affected by 
the mood or mental condition of the 
producer ?” 

“Undoubtedly, and I am constantly 
urging the fact upon farmers that grooming 
not only increases the quantity of the 
milk supply but improves the quality, and 
reduces the chances of disease, Confine- 
ment is against nature and instinct, as a 
cow in the pasture licks herself, and rubs 
herself against trees or fence-posts until her 
coat shines, thereby stimulating circulation 
and promoting health.” 

“To what diseases are cows most sub- 
ject ?” 

“Lumpy-jaw, and tuberculosis. Of the 
latter, tuberculosis of the udder is the 
most directly dangerous to the milk. In 
the days when cows were housed in half- 
open sheds, or barns so poorly constructed 
that the outside air forced its way in on 
every side, tuberculosis was almost un- 
known. But such cows gave little milk. 
Warm stabling is profitably increasing the 
supply, but without proper ventilation it 
engenders disease.” 


Going back to the milk-pail,I made many 

protests against the impurities its contents 
must collect in the stable atmosphere, only 
to find that there exists ev an 
impression that cooling the milk to 
degrees, or below, immediately after 
milking, forces out such impurities—which 
unscientific inference is but natural, as the 
chilling which renders bacterial life less 
active, or inactive, of course increases 
the “keeping” qualities of the fluid. 

The conditions existing upon farms 
coming under the general chadteition 
of “badly kept” are such as to entitle 
the first I visited, above described, to be 
indeed called “model.” I halted my 
investigations before the worst were 
reached, afraid that the pictures of filth 
and bovine misery would haunt me all my 
days. From such sources the milk supply 
of most small dealers is drawn. What 
wonder that pasteurization is resorted to 
in order to make it “keep” and so be 
salable! 

Chicago has two great milk. companies 
and hundreds of small dealers. I visited 
two of the bottling plants of one of these 
large companies and can only say that 
they are so scientifically conducted that 
milk runs but little risk of taint between 
their receiving doors and the opening of 
bottles in the home. The various processes 
of weighing, testing, clarifying, chilling, 
bottle-sterilizing, bottling, and shipping 
are really ideally accomplished, leaving 
practically nothing to criticize. 

Yet it was to the milk of one of these 
companies that the scarlet-fever epidemic 
in our Evanston and Rogers Park suburbs 
(at least) was traced. Investigation re- 
vealed the shocking fact that at one of 
the supply farms a scarlet-fever convales- 
cent was milking cows during the period 
of desquamation, thus impregnating the 
milk with the actual scalings from his 
hands. 

I asked the manager of the bottling 
plants visited how his company safe- 
guarded their patrons, and their own 
interests, from such and kindred disasters, 
to which he replied: 

“Of course such an accident might occur 
anywhere, to any company, but we pro- 
tect ourselves and the public by constant 
veterinary herd inspection and the prompt 
removal of any animals showing disease 
symptoms, by farm inspection and farm 
education. We try to prove to the 
farmer that sun and free ventilation, 
cement floors, platform of the right hight, 
exercise in the open air in winter, and 
asture all the time in summer, cleanliness 
in milking, the best feeding, and above all, 
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grooming, are profitable, increasing the 
milk supply, and assuring its quality.” 

The health department of Chicago has 
accomplished much in the matters of 
eliminating preservatives and raising the 
standard of city milk so far as the legal 
percentage of butter-fat and solids are 
concerned. It has also made it prac- 
tically impossible for skim milk to mas- 
querade as full milk, by the introduction 
of theredcan. Ithasafew farm inspectors 
(too few to claim even perfunctory surveil- 
lance) and it has in its employ one man to 
inspect all returning-cans at the depots. 

But the health department knows 
(or ought to) that farm and dairy condi- 
tions are such that half the milk distribu- 
ted daily in Chicago is unfit for consump- 
tion—indeed I am betraying no confid- 
ence in saying that it has been so admitted 
by a department authority. 

It is, of course, a matter of great moment 
to the health department of any city to 
make a good showing to the public, where- 
as if the milk story were given in all its 
nakedness, (here in Chicago, and unques- 
tionably in other cities) it would beyond a 
doubt result in appropriations sufficient 
to bring about actual reform. 

The milk-division of the Chicago depart- 
ment, as at present conducted, is practically 
supported by the fines levied against 
offending milkmen. The yearly license 
fee of ten dollars for each vity milk wagon 
(aggregating between eighty and ninety 
thousand dollars) is diverted to other 
branches of Chicago’s economic or political 
machinery. If the sum, taken from the 
milk interest, could be honestly applied 
to farm inspection, it would go far toward 
solving the question of pure milk. 

Rigid inspection imperative 

It must be apparent, even to a member 
of the health department, that the only 
possible solution of a pure milk supply is a 
rigid farm and dairy inspection by officials 
trained to their work, who are honest 
in its performance, and who go often 
enough, and at milking time, to make their 
report a basis for continuous care-taking 
by the farmer, and for official discipline 
when necessary. 

Under such conditions, if an epidemic 
should occur, the health department would 
not be so reluctant to put the blame where 
it belonged; nor would it report “All’s 
well” in a certain district of supply, to be 
followed the second day thereafter by the 
announcement that the state board of 
health had “laid off” the milk of that 
district. 

To sum up my observations about 


THE MILK SUPPLY 


Chicago, I can but say that under the very 
best of existing conditions, milk runs a 
hazardous gamut of evil chances between 
the friendly udder and the consumer’s ice- 
chest. Under the enormous proportion 
of conditions which are less than “best,” 
there is a possible menace of harm in every 
pint of raw milk consumed. 

Disheartened by my local experience, 
I took advantage of a trip down the state 
to push my inquiries in one of the finest 
farming districts in the world. At Pekin, 
Illinois, I learned that. consumers were al- 
most in open rebellion regarding the 
quality of the milk supplied by the local 
“trust”? companies. At Peoria the milk 
official of the health department told me 
that conditions had advanced from 
“awful” to merely “bad.” He said that 
a year ago there were some herds fed upon 
fermenting distillery-slop, standing knee 
deep in manure, in stables summer and 
winter, which were supplying Peorians 
with milk. 

This particular evil he had managed to 
abolish, but farm conditions there are bad, 
far below what they ought to be. Just 
now there is an injunction against cattle 
condemnations, and nothing can be done 
by the health department until a court 
decision makes even a partial safeguarding 
of the public possible. I asked if any 
cases of disease had been clearly and direct- 
ly traced to farm conditions through milk 
the past winter, and was answered that 
nineteen cases of typhoid had the week 
before been traced to one farm, and eleven 
eases to another. 

Of course, all who are interested in the 
wave of milk-agitation which is mildly 
engaging the attention of the reading 
public are asking, “What can be done,” 
since we have no strong central govern- 
ment, regulating—as in Europe—such 
details of daily living. 

We at least need not accept our milk 
supply like the rain from the clouds, 
without questioning. We can, without 
great trouble, learn something about the 
sources from whence our own particular 
milk comes, how it is handled, ete, until it 
reaches our doors. 


Womankind can reform the milk supply 


Woman as the food-handler of the house- 
hold could control the character of the 
milk supply of the country in a very 
short time, if she would but turn practical 
dictator. If even the “home” or “re- 
form” departments of woman’s clubs, the 
country over, would but turn their con- 
certed attention to the nursing-bottle, 
all society would soon be using pure milk. 
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A real milk reform might seem a giant 
undertaking for a band of women, or even 
women in general, but the thing is pos- 
sible. 

‘Possible ?”’ If Providence should sud- 
denly decree that a pure milk supply in a 
household would be attended by an 
increased income to that household, in 
three months it would be difficult to find a 
drop of impure milk, from Maine to Mexico. 

It can be done, and if once accomplished 
it would be a permanent reform, as, happi- 
ly, public interest, the farmer’s interest, 
and the cow’s interests are one. It is 
common to ascribe all sorts of ills to “the 
hand of Providence;”’ but it is easier to 
see that “hand” in the composite interests 
mentioned than to believe  society’s 
incredible apathy, recklessness, or in- 
difference regarding milk dangers is one of 
the “mysterious ways” of keeping down 
over-population. 

Perhaps we shall go on reaping the 
consequences of our lax methods, and 
inhumanity, until they become too in- 
tolerable to bear; perhaps the present 
agitation may mean that we are ready to 
cry “enough,” and reform will follow. 

It is for the individual to say! 

The foregoing indictments may seem 
primarily a plea for the cow and only 
secondarily a plea for better milk, or pure 
milk. But Bossy and Baby are on the 
same side of the argument and equally 
helpless, and, dependent upon our good 
will and our greater intelligence, they 
dumbly make to us their appeal—justice 
to the beast being mercy to the child. 


Better Milk at a Better Price 


By Charles J. Whalen, M.D., LL.B., Commissioner of 
Health, Chicago 

The careless conditions that so frequently 
prevail in the handling of milk, permit of 
frequent infection with putrefactive, fer- 
mentative bacteria, and the consequence 
is that such milk readily undergoes changes 
that are deleterious to this especially 
susceptible fluid. Where milk is produced 
under strictly sanitary conditions, its germ 
content is reduced from millions of organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter to a few thou- 
sand. Such milk has its “keeping” 
quality greatly increased by virtue of the 
extra care which is given it in the handling. 

The ideal pure milk supply would be to 
have the milk uncooked, free from disease 
germs and dirt, and undrugged with 
chemical preservatives. The conditions 
involve clean, healthy cows, grass-fed in 
summer and properly kept in winter; 
sanitary buildings; a pure water-supply; 
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clean milking; prompt and _ thorough 
cooling; and distribution in sealed bottles 
and cans. To accomplish this end, it 
must be drawn from clean animals, by 
clean hand, into clean vessels. It must be 
put into clean containers; transported and 
distributed by clean methods. It must 
be kept clean from the moment of delivery 
until it is taken as food. Clean ple, 
and clean ones only, must handle this 
delicate fluid every step from the farm to 
the table. Several American dairies have 
produced milk clean enough to stand a 
voyage across the ocean, and to be served 
= sweet milk to consumers on the other 
side. 

The cost of cleanliness is a part of the 
price of milk. The best test of cleanliness, 
or one of the best, is the age at which it 
sours. The very dirtiest milk will not 
sour at all if a few drops of formalin are 
added to each quart, but none of us want 
embalmed milk, even though it be clean. 
The dirtiest milk wil! keep sweet for several 
days if it be thoroughly pasteurized; but 
very few of us want cooked milk, even 
though it be clean. 

According to the statistics of men in the 
agricultural experimental stations, many 
farmers are keeping milch cows at a loss. 
And in many instances, at the price realized 
for his milk he can scarcely exist. 
Until you are willing to pay for clean milk, 
until you are willing to have milk inspected, 
as it should be inspected, you will get a 
a having a high fertilizing and a 
ow hygienic value, and your children will 
suffer accordingly. To the average milk- 
man, straining the larger particles out of 
the milk or forcing them out with a centrif- 
ugal machine, and then pasteurizing it 
and the soluble dirt and micro-organisms 
and all, appear all that is necessary. 
These things will then make the milk 
keep longer, and, of course make it more 
difficult for the babies to digest; but, 
nevertheless, the centrifugal machine and 
the pasteurizing apparatus appeal more 
strongly to the milkman as a way to avoid 
sour milk than more simple, cleanly meth- 
ods with his cows, barns, and utensils. 
The ordinary milkman does not realize 
that pasteurized milk, while having a low 
bacterial count, generally owes its low 
bacterial count to the death of countless 
millions of the more harmless micro-organ- 
isms, while leaving more dangerous or- 
ganisms to multiply. 

The matter of cleanliness, and the use 
of aseptic methods, and the immediate 
cooling process to below fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit, appeal to him less strongly 
than the centrifugal machine and the 
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sterilizing apparatus. These things on the 
part of the milkman are difficulties to 
combat, for you compel the milkman to be 
dirty, because you are not willing to pay 
a living price for milk. You are willing 
to jeopardize the baby’s- health rather 
than pay a living price for milk, and thus 
enable the milkman to be clean. Until 

ople are willing to pay a better price 
= milk, they cannot expect to obtain 
milk fit to feed to little children. It will 
be agreed that it costs more to produce 
superior milk than to produce inferior 
milk; and, therefore, to improve the gen- 
eral milk supply is to advance the price 
of mi 


The price of milk 


The cost of milk everywhere varies 
according to the cost of land, cost of dairy 
cattle, the cost of housing and feeding, 
of milking, packing, transportation and 
distribution; every one of which items 
varies from time to time and from place 
to place. The price of milk is influenced 
again in one place by the proximity of 

creameries, by condensed milk 
factories, and by manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine. The price of milk then in- 
cludes a number of elements from which 
the farmer does not exercise an intelligent 
control. The consumers recognize that 
several factors enter into the price of milk, 
but do not consent to the farmers’ state- 
ments concerning their weight. We may 
assume, unless otherwise informed, that 
in housing his cattle the average dairyman 
is governed by the standards fixed by the 
consumers. If we suggest that hay 
should not be kept in the loft above the 
dairy cattle, that non-absorbent floors are 
desirable, that cows should not be milked 
in their stables, but preferably in the open 
air, or in a room built for that purpose, 
that the milk should not be cooled in the 
barn or in a room where feed is kept: 
these suggestions, we must admit, involve 
considerable expense to the farmers and 
justify an increase in price—if the price 
of milk under existing conditions is no 
more than fair. 

The real milk problem which we have to 
consider is, I believe, not chiefly how 
sufficient a quantity of milk with a de- 
finite percentage of fats and solids may be 
obtained, but how the inhabitants of a 
city shall be provided with milk which is 
clean and free from questionable substan- 
ces, such as preservatives and bacteria. 
Two means naturally present themselves: 
first, the passing of laws or ordinances re- 
quiring much stricter observances or 
precautions in the production and hand- 
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ling of milk; and second, the treatment of 
milk in some way so as to destroy the 
bacteria. 

It must be expected, I think, that the 
major portion of the milk consumed in 
some of the larger cities, for a long time to 
come, will be produced upon the ordinary 
farms, by ordinary men, and shipped by 
ordinary means of transportation. Those 
who have given considerable attention to 
the subject doubt that it would be possible 
to provide for the needs of a large city 
should a higher standard be established. 
We must then not be too sweeping or too 
impatient in our demands for reforms, or 
make ordinances or laws that cannot be 
obeyed. In my opinion the establish- 
ment of a perfectly satisfactory milk 
supply in large cities must be a more or 
less slow process of evolution and educa- 
tion. But I believe that a great step 
forward is not impossible at once. 

That clean milk can be produced in or- 
dinary barns, I am thoroughly convinced. 
At the present time, with the fierce com- 
petition of the low price of milk, the 
farmer is doing perhaps all that he can 
afford, I confidently believe that if the 
farmers were to receive, say five to six 
cents per quart, and were told how to 
produce clean milk, many of them would 
do it. This, of course, would mean that 
the milk would cost the consumer ten or 
twelve cents per quart, which is a reason- 
able figure, all things considered. As a 
matter of fact, the cost of land, feed, labor, 
ete., has actually doubled in the last few 
years. And the farmer is expected to take 
the same price for his milk. Until some re- 
adjustment of cost takes place, I think 
that we can expect but little more in the 
way of care from the farmer. The careful 
farmer, who knows the cost of his milk, 
and charges for it accordingly, is likely to 
find that his good milk is soon crowded 
out of the market and replaced with that 
of a poorer quality. A better price will 
permit better and more wholesome feed 
for the cattle; consequently a richer and 
purer product. It will permit the install'ng 
of sanitary apparatus for properly aérating 
and handling the milk. 


In my opinion, working along the line ~ 


of education, the proper solution of the 
milk problem will be reached. Whether 
state, federal or municipal control will 
be the best in the end cannot be told, 
but I believe that close inspection can be 
as well administered by the local authori- 
ties as by the representatives of the fed- 
eral government. In any case, I believe 
that official supervision should be ac- 
companied, or preceded, by a campaign 
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dent for their living upon milk. These 
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of education; such as is now conducted in 
Chicago. 

The second method of securing low 
bacteria in milk is by the process of pas- 
teurizing. This has sometimes been sug- 
gested as the solution of the milk problem, 
and it seems to be the easiest available 
means of reducing bacteria to the number 
normal in pure milk. But while the pro- 
cess of pasteurization may be very success- 
fully carried on from a bacteriological point, 
however, it should be regarded only as 
a means to an end, and not an end itself. 
From a sanitary and hygienic standpoint, 
it goes without question that the major 
portion of the pasteurized milk now fed 
is far better than ordinary raw milk. But 
the fact should not be lost sight of that a 
pure, clean, natural supply of milk is most 
to be desired, as it is of greater food 
value than the pasteurized product and is 
free from objections charged against the 
latter. ‘ 


Danger from pasteurized milk 


I believe that in case pasteurized milk 
is sold, it should be distinctly designated. 
The ease with which the number of 
bacteria may be brought within the legal 
limit renders it possible for unscrupulous 
dealers to deal out filthy and half-decom- 
posed milk, high in bacteria, and by this 
simple process destroy the bacteria, so that 
the milk may be sold as clean milk, con- 
forming to the legal requirements. To 
what extent harmful products (toxins) 
may have developed in the milk previous 
to its pasteurization, and left unchanged by 
that process, is unknown, but it might 
be that such poisonous bodies could be pre- 
sent to considerable amount. It should, 
therefore, be borne in mind by every 
householder that when milk is once spoiled 
it can by no known process be made good 
milk, and that pasteurization and sterili- 
zation are merely methods for its preserva- 
tion, and their necessity proves a contam- 
ination which might have been avoided. 
Pasteurization is not an ideal method of 
dealing with the present-day milk. The 
medical evidence against pasteurization 
has grown rapidly and appears irrefutable. 
Pasteurization is resorted to only as a 
necessary evil and nothing more. 

In a great city, like Chicago, with its 
tens of thousands of children, the problem 
of clean milk is much larger than it is in 
small towns. In such a city thousands of 
children are born every year, and thous- 
ands of these same children die every 
year. We have with us always thousands 
of children under five years of age, depen- 
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babies are the future citizens of our state. 
State and city governments are doing 
much to help in this work. State and 
municipal officers need the help of every 
citizen. Certified milk plants are needed 
in every city, and here is a great oppor- 
tunity for a philanthropist to join hands 
with the citizen in the work of securing 
clean and wholesome milk. On all from 
the producer to the consumer after all 
the question comes down to a question of 
hendliog, If proper care is taken at the 
barns, and clean cows, clean men, and 
clean utensils are insisted upon, clean milk 
will result. From this point on, the milk 
must be kept cold, as well as free from con- 
tamination, and these precautions are 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
high-grade milk. Such care costs, both in 
time and money, but the more intelligent 
part of any community ought to be per- 
fectly willing to pay for such service if 
it is conscientiously rendered. 

It stands to reason that milk produced 
under proper sanitary conditions cannot 
be sold for the same price that is demanded 
by the purveyor of an unclean, unwhole- 
some, unsanitary quality of milk, and no 
sane consumer, were he to give the matter 
a little thought, would begrudge the 
difference in price. 

Who is to derive the benefit from these 
onward strides in the dairy world, if not 
the consumer? And who, more than the 
consumer, should put his shoulder to the 
wheel and do his part toward advancing 
the great work ? 

Demand a better milk and warrant the 
demand by paying a better price. 


A Neighborhood Cow 
By T. B. Waldo 


The unsatisfactory condition of the milk 
supply in Evanston, one of the leading 
suburbs of Chicago, so weighed upon one of 
the residents in whose family were two 
babies, that he joined forces with a neighbor, 
and they took matters into their own hands. 
The neighborhood cow was the result. The 
experiment has now been tried for a year, 
and it has been so successful that neither 
of the joint owners of the cow would for an 
instant think of going back to their old 
source of supply, with its large possibilities 
of contamination. 

The owners of this cow are both business 
men of Chicago, who have neither time nor 
inclination to bother with the care of a 
cow; they have hired all necessary work, 
and secured a bountiful supply of milk at 
actually less cost than the regular supply 
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they were previously receiving from the 
dairies. They have shared expenses equally, 
dividing the milk between the two families. 
Both men are renters, but one happens to 
have an unused barn, and in this the cow is 
stabled. During the summer months the 
cow is daily driven to pasture, one mile 
distant. This pasture is supplied with 
running water. There has been no diffi- 
culty in securing the services of a small boy 
to take the cow to and fro at one dollar per 
week. A colored man, who has four or 
five cows to look after, does the stable 
work and milks, receiving five dollars per 
month. 

The barn, at first out of repair, was put 
in perfect sanitary condition. This is 
situated at the rear of a lot 200 feet 
deep, so that there is no annoyance 
from the presence of the cow. A small 
yard in which the cow can get exercise 
during the winter was fenced off, and the 
cow was duly established in her new 


quarters. 

One of the two families consists of father, 
mother, four children and two maids; the 
other totals seven. Thus fifteen people are 
supplied with pure milk all the time, and 
some of the time this number is increased 
from the fact that other neighbors, having 
sickness in their families, have besought 
the joint owners of the neighborhood cow 
to come to their relief. 

Writing of their experience one of the 
owners says: “Our cow is giving a splen- 
did quality of milk. In fact, I would just 
as soon have a glass of our skimmed milk as 
a glass of the milk regularly delivered by 
our dairies. The children of my neighbor's 
family, and there are four, and all my own 
children, and the children of the families 
who have appealed for help, have thrived. 
I may add that two of the doctors in Evans- 
ton have said that the ability of two little 
ones to pull through serious illness last fall 
could be laid directly to the pure, fresh 
milk. The selling of this milk shortened 
our supply at times, but we were only too 
glad to help out any family who had a sick 
baby. 

“Our buying the cow was due to the fact 
that we were ail dissatisfied with the quality 
of the milk and cream which we were buy- 
ing, and it seemed to be somewhat of a 
punishment for our children to drink all 
the milk which we felt that they ought. 
We did not expect to save any money; 
in fact we should have been perfectly 
satisfied to have our bills larger pro- 
viding we had all the milk and cream we 
desired.” 

Speaking of the comparison in cost he 
writes that before the buying of the cow 


his milk and cream bills averaged between 
$10 and $11 per month, and this with milk 
at seven cents per quart. Since then some 
of the dairies supplying Evanston and 
Chicago have been charging eight cents. It 
is interesting to note that his share of ex- 
pense brought the cost of his milk in Sep- 
tember to $7.93, in October, $9.20; Novem- 
ber, $5; December, $9.07. Thus his milk 
and cream actually cost less money, his 
family had more milk, and the quality was 
absolutely of the best. 

The cow is part Jersey and part Holstein. 
Her original cost was $65; pasturage cost 
$3.amonth. The cow is taken off pastur- 
age October 1, and of course the feed bills 
for the winter materially increase the price 
during these months. The following table 
gives the actual cost per month for four 
months: 

Outlay for September. inclading man, boy, 
feed, etc., 

Milk sold, 26 ats., at $.07, 

Net cost for September, 

For October, actual outlay, 

Milk sold at $.07 per qt.,- 

Net cost for October, 

For November, actual outlay, 

Milk sold at 3.07 per qt., 

Net cost for November, 

For December. actual outlay. 

Milk sold at $.07 per qt., —- 

Net cost for December, - ° « 


Divided by two the above figures give 
the actual cost of the milk and cream per 
family for four months of the season when 
milk supply is shortest, and cost of keeping 
highest. As a fair index to the actual feed 
outlay for one cow, the following, which is 
a verbatim copy of the October bill for this 
neighborhood animal, will be of inter- 
est. 


Oct. 4, 100 Ibs. bran, 
4,100 


= ground feed, - 
“ oat straw, 
“ mixed hay, 


00 “ bran, - 
ground feed, 


ree, 


The last purchase, being made on the 
last day of the month, the November bill 
was correspondingly small. 

The question of taking care of the manure 
worried the owners at first, but they soon 
found that there were plenty of truck 
farmers who were glad to get it; in fact, 
they came to take it away without even 
asking. Rather than go to the expense of 

iping water out to the barn, a molasses 
ese Be was cut in half, and in warm 
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4, O20 mixed hay, - - - 
“19, 100 - - 

“19, 100 ‘ | 
* 19, 140 
- - - : 
Total, - - - ‘ 
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weather is kept in the little yard filled with 
fresh water night and morning. In cold 
weather it is kept in the cow’s stall, which, 
by the way, is large and roomy. 

This experiment is one which could be 
duplicated in many sections. Wherever a 
pasture is available within a mile or two, 
and a barn for stabling, this co-operative 
milk supply is possible. 


How to Choose a Milkman 
By Herbert C. Emerson, M.D., Bacteriologist 


The choice of a milkman is commonly a 


matter of lot or accident. You ask your | 


neighbor if his milkman furnishes good 
milk, and upon his affirmative answer you 
se ape him to ask the milkman to leave 
milk with you. The man brings the milk, 
it seems to be all right, and this is the end 
of the matter. 

It is probable that the housewife to-day 
will not be satisfied with any such easy-go- 
ing methods of selecting a milkman. It is 
well known that milk is very susceptible 
to external influences, that it readily takes 
up all kinds of odors, that it is an excellent 
medium for the growth of bacteria of any 
kind, and that, if carelessly handled, it 
may receive the germs of communicable 
disease. Up to quite recently very little 
pains have been taken to supervise the 
production of milk, and to prevent its con- 
tamination by dirt and infection at the 
dairy, and its handling from the dairy 
to the consumer. It is particularly im- 
portant where young children are members 
of the family that the milk should be pure, 
free from dirt and carefully protected from 
every outside source of infection and un- 
cleanliness. Another reason why good 
milk should be furnished is an economic 
one, and that is that milk should be of good 
quality as to its butter fat and total solids. 

Provided the housewife is anxious to 
purchase milk that is safe and clean, how 
can she choose the source of her supply in a 
city of moderate size? The first thing to 
do is to inquire of the milkman as to the 
source of the milk, and find out whether 
he knows anything about the actual con- 
ditions under which the milk is produced. 
He will very likely either admit that he 
knows nothing about it, or that all neces- 
sary precautions are taken to satisfy the 
most fastidious. Failing to get the desired 
information, the best method to pursue 
is to visit the dairy in person, and see 
whether the stable and cows are kept 
clean, whether the milk is properly cooled 
and not put in a well, which is a most 
dangerous practice. An inspection of the 


cow stables, milk-room and the premises 
in general gives a most excellent inference 
as to the care taken in handling the milk. 
Unfortunately in large cities this personal 
inspection cannot be made, owing to the 
distance from the city to the dairy, so 


that the housewife must depend on what — 


information she can get from other sources 
as well as from the milkman himself. 

In many cities it is now possible to buy 
“certified milk,” and while this product 
costs more than ordinary milk it is well 
worth the higher price because the fact of 
its being “certified” means that there is 
an efficient supervision over the care and 
handling of the milk from the dairy to the 
consumer. It is needless to say that the 
certificate for milk of this character should 
be given by disinterested and competent 

rsons. 

If “certified milk” cannot be obtained, 
one may appeal to the milk inspector of 
the city, who will doubtless be able to 
furnish some information as to the charac- 
ter of the dairies. It is not his province 
to push or advertise any particular milk 
dealer, but you should be able to obtain 
some information which may help you in 
deciding which milkman to try. If there 
is no milk inspector, or if you can get no 
information of value from him, consult the 
officials of the board of health, and see if 
you cannot get them to take some action so 
that the purity and safety of the milk in 
a given city may be supervised by them. 

All milk contains a certain number of 
harmless bacteria, even under the most 
careful supervision, and in some cities a 
limit is placed upon the number of bacteria 
which a milk can contain and be legally 
salable. When milk contains a very large 
number of bacteria, particularly in the 
summer months, there is no question that 
it may be a source of serious illness to 
young children, and adults with delicate 
stomachs. The cleanliness of the dairy 
is pretty closely reflected in the number 
of bacteria that the milk contains, provided 
that the milk has been reasonably cooled. 
If the housewife can get but little satisfac- 
tion as to’the actual conditions regarding 
the source and handling of the milk it 
would be a good investment to have a 
sample of the milk analyzed by some chem- 
ist or bacteriologist in the city to see 
whether the milk was of good quality, 
free from dirt and free from an excessive 
number of bacteria, say more than 500,000 

r cubic centimeter, which is the legal 
imit in the city of Boston. These tests 
can be made at a cost of five dollars, or 
probably less. 

“Handsome is that handsome does” 
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applies with more force than is realized, 
perhaps, to a milk wagon. A new ly 
painted wagon may not mean that clean 
milk only is peddled, and one certainly 
would not expect to get clean milk from a 
dirty and ill-kept wagon, but the general 
appearance of the milk peddler, cans and 
vehicle at least suggest the care which is be- 
stowed upon the milk. 

It is a question whether it is best to take 
milk from a small dealer or from a large 
corporation handling thousands of quarts 
per day. No rule, of course, can be laid 
down as to this point. Some of the larger 
associations employ numerous inspectors, 
chemists and bacteriologists to watch their 
product very carefully ; while others do not 
supervise the production of their milk 
to any degree. Many of the smaller dealers 
buy their milk from the large associations, 
and may know nothing about the previous 
history of the milk. Other small dealers, 
handling five hundred to one. thousand 

——_ may keep in very close touch with 

e dairies and take great pains to furnish 
; clean, pure milk. 

In any event to secure clean, pure and 
safe milk you must investigate yourself 
as far as it is possible and interest, not only 
the man whom you finally decide to trade 
with, but the health authorities, in a matter 
of so great concern to every family in the 
city. Pure, clean milk in summer means 
the saving of hundreds of infants’ lives. 


An Experience with Milk 


By J.C. M. 


A succession of unfortunate occurrences, 
including a curdled welsh rabbit, a spoiled 
batch of taffy and some disa: pointing 
culinary efforts, determined the housewife 
to imvestigate the cause of the quick 
deterioration of our milk. We found that 
the dairyman was of a high average grade, 
using more than ordinary care with his 
product, and the trouble seemed to lie 
in the handling of the milk after it had 
been delivered at our house. It was 
frequently sour within four to six hours 
after it had been received. 

Previous dairy experience was brought 
into practical use and some of the scientific 
principles of dairy management were 
applied to our household, with very grati- 
fying results. I found that our milk was 
being kept in an open vessel, exposed 
to the air of the pantry or of the ice chest, 
as the case might be, and every opportun- 
ity was given for odors and dust to be 
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absorbed. This little investigation in- 
terested me to outline my scientific 
principles on the care of milk with the 
following results. 

1. Always “~~ milk in a tight vessel. 
A bottle is best, but as all cannot secure 
bottled milk, an earthen vessel with a 
tight lid or a tin bucket without seams is 
desirable. 

2. Keep the vessel in a coal place, ex- 
posing it to the higher temperature of the 

chen only when removing milk for use. 

3. Keep the vessel always covered when 
in pantry or refrigerator to prevent the 
absorption of odors. 

4. Practice absolute cleanliness in the 
care of the vessel. This advice is super- 
fluous in well-regulated families where the 
average cook is not deficient in her knowl- 
edge of how to clean milk vessels. 

Perfect cleaning involves, first, a rinsing 
with lukewarm water, not hot or cold; 
next, washing thoroughly with a brush and 
very hot water; finally, scalding with 
boiling water er steam and if possible 
setting the vessel in the direct sunlight 
fer a few hours. The brush is an essential 
in cleaning milk vessels as cream will 
dry on the vessel and is not readily re- 
moved by an ordinary washing with a 

After scalding do not wipe the vessel, 
but allow it to drain and dry im a place 
free from dust. 

The adoption of these few rules worked 
wonders with our milk supply. We are 
now able to keep it twice the time we 
formerly could and have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our milk is reasonably 


clean, at least. 


The Best Place 
By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


There’s one spot sweeter far to me 
Than any garden by the sea; 

A little kingdom where my sway 

Is absolute and sure alway; 

A little kingdom where my sway 

Is absolute and sure alway; 

A shrine where tired limbs and brain 

Are freshened and made strong again; 
An oratory where I read 

To-day’s mistakes, to-morrow’s need; 

A sanctuary from all care; 

A haven that is always there, 

No matter how the storms may beat; 
A rosy, cozy, wee retreat 

Agleam with sunshine, sweet with bloom, 
Agleam with sunshine, sweet with 
An earthly Paradise room. 
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Front, or street view of a seaside cottage which can be built for $6000 to $8000 


A Seaside Cottage 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


& T is an amazing thing that 
% people who desire variety in 


other directions, — women 
who, for instance,—reject a 
gown because it is just like 
every one else’s should be 
content to build their sum- 
mer cottages all alike. To be sure, the vari- 
ous rooms are shifted about a bit, some 
houses have gables and some do not, some 
are of unstained shingles and some are 


painted; still an initial similarity in the , 


planing runs through them all, as visible to 
a student of houses as the resemblances 
between bugs of the same species are to an 
entomologist, however superficially differ- 
ent they may be. 

Here is the plan of a seaside cottage, a 
story and a half high, that not only seems, 
but is, different. It has ten rooms, four 
family and two servant’s bedrooms and 
two bathrooms. It is supposed to face the 
ocean, to the east. The entrance is on the 
west side, by a brick terrace in a small 
court. By way of an entrance hall in the 
south wing the living room, 18 by 24, is 
reached. This extends across the house 
from east to west, with unobstructed 
windows on both sides. At the south-east 
corner it opens, by a wide barn door, upon 
a veranda, 10 by 16, facing the ocean, and 
at the north-east into a dining room ex- 
tension, 12 by 14. 

The living room proper is open to the 


roof, though the dining room extension 
is only the usual hight. Across the west 
end runs a gallery seven feet from the 
floor, forming an inglenook for the large 
open fireplace. This is lighted by two 
long French windows opening upon the 
terrace. The floor of the balcony on the 
second story to the east forms a similar 
and corresponding recess for the ocean- 
looking windows, which have a long win- 
dow seat in front of them, and bookcases 
built into the wall on either side. 

From the entrance hall, before we come 
to the living room, opens a small reception 
room, 10 by: 10, facing southwest, and a 
bedroom, 12 by 14, opening upon the 
veranda. The reception room may con- 
tain a couch and be used as an extra bed- 
room, as there is a spare closet in the hall 
and also a toilet room, containing, if desired 
a washstand and, a shower bath. In a 
family of women, men guests can be con- 
veniently quartered down there. 

From the dining room extension of the 
living room we pass through a pantry into 
the kitchen, 11 by 16, which extends six 
feet beyond the line of the house to get the 
extra air. From the pantry again and 
also from the living room we enter a hall 
from which the stairs ascend. At the 
back of the hall is a bathroom for the maids 
and a small bedroom for the cook. There 
is no direct communication between the kit- 
chen and the rest of the house, thus obviat- 
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Rear or ocean side of the cottage 


ing odors of cooking. The stairs are light 
and airy, with windows to south and west. 

Upstairs we come first to another maid’s 
room in the northwest corner. A door 
shuts off this part of the hall from the rest. 


Beyond is a bathroom, 7 by 10, and a bed- 
room, 14 by 16, facing northeast, with 
fireplace and large, light closet. This opens 
upon the balcony, 8 by 18, that extends 
across the center of the house. The bal- 
cony may be built two feet lower than the 
level of the second floor or not, as best 
suits the lines of the living room ceiling. 
In the illustration of the exterior, the 
balcony is not drawn projecting over the 
windows in the living room below, 
the latter a much better arrangement as 
it gives two extra feet of width to the bal- 
cony. The balcony is a delightful place 
to — a summer afternoon, open to the 
sea zes and the view. It may also be 
used for sleeping out. 
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From the north wing of the house we 
step down a couple of steps upon the 
galery, which crosses the west wall of the 
iving room. This is six feet wide and has 
a high railing, so one can pass from one 
wing to the other, unseen from below. 
The gallery has two west windows. In the 
south wing to the front is a large, attractive 
bedroom, 16 by 17, with an extra large, 
light closet. This bedroom also opens 
widely upon the balcony. If expense 
were not an important consideration, it 
would be well to add another chimney, 

utting fireplaces in this room and the 

oom below. In the west end of the 
wing is another bedroom, 11 by 16, also 
with a light closet. A linen closet opens 
from the passageway. 

This house could best be built in plaster, 
although plain shingles would also be 
suitable. It wants no ornamentation, its 
graceful lines being adornment enough. 
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The recessed veranda and balcony to 
seaward, and the little court at the back, 
give it charm, The windows are long 
casements, split in the middle and opening 
inward, so that tight wire screens covering 
the whole window space may be provided. 
The interior may be finished in wood or in 
plaster and wood. 

The crux in the building will be the 
ceiling of the living room, which in the 
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hands of someone with artistic sense may 
be made a great addition to the attrac- 
tiveness as well as the novelty of the 
house. 

The house is to be finished externally 
in plaster or plain shingles; no cellar or 
furnace; two chimneys, three flues; two 
bathrooms, three toilets; interior finish in 
wood or wood and Rey window 
casements; story and a high. 


In Shops and Friends’ Homes 


By Mary Sewall 


NE’S heart warms to the sight of the 
light, seersucker dimity spread now 
found in the shops. Its aid to dainty 

bed linen was first discovered by the hos- 
pitals, where it has been in use for some 
time. It iseasy to wash and requires no 
ironing if well stretched. Glossy pillow 
linen, or cotton as may be, is worn with 
the new fashion, at night, of a small Turk- 
ish towel and smooth linen cloth pinned 
above that on the top. It certainly is 
more for refinement to take off the towels 
in the morning than to spread a lace cov- 
erette over a soiled pillow. 

It has occurred to some painstaking 
women to make quilted overlays of fine 
linen with cotton filling spread with rose 
leaves, lavender or other garden sweets. 
These are tied on the pillow or fastened 
with pretty safety-pins, and over all is a 
lace-trimmed square of cool linen, grateful 
tothe cheek. All women like to see pillows 
and toilet table covers trimmed with hand- 
wrought lace, whether knit, crochet or the 
newer laces, if it is all firm, fine, and made 
to last. I am enough a woman of the old 
school to think it nice for a girl to make lace 
and toilet furnishings to last her lifetime 
in her spare time between ten years old and 
twenty. 

Best of all the household altars is the new 
ventilating fireplace now found in London 
flats of the best class, although the idea is 
American and has been known in New 
York for a generation. This tiled fireplace 
has fresh air brought into the room over its 
back, and heated; it has removable doors 
which close it tight to keep the fire from 


Saturday to Monday, if liked; or the doors 
may be set away, and the open fire appears 
with a hob for heating the tea-kettle and 
keeping food warm. Two sets of grates 
are furnished, one for coal and another, 
basket-grate, for wood or peat; this last 
is more the desire of the artistic set than 
the fire of driftwood. Burn only the dry 
turf, with its legendary fragrance, not the 
briquettes, with their fierce heat and smell 
of asphalt, good only for commercial 
purposes. True peat is one of the lux- 
uries, as you will find when you live to use 
it. 


For the dry-cleaning of paint and wood- 
work, quite as desirable as the dry-cleaning 
of fabrics, let me recommend a great labor- 
saver, the wire brush. If you want to try 
this, get one of the fine wire fly-killers from 
the ten-cent store, and use it for dusting 
out corners and moldings. You will be 


grateful for the hint. Dirt and smear fly 
from it as they do from an air-blast cleaning. 
The surbase can be cleaned better than it 
ever was before, without leaving a shadowy 
streak on the wallpaper. If you wish a 
regular brush, you will have to get it made, 
using the same hair wire, very closely set. 
I hope the wire makers will put a few 
brushes and brooms on sale, that the drudg- 
ery of housecleaning may partially be done 
away. The fine brush does not wear paint; 
it rubs it down to a smooth surface as paint- 
ers work with pumice to get the one 
finish. For cleaning ranges, sinks and 
carved or embossed things, the wire brush 
is wpe say for it leaves the moldings beauti- 
fully clear and sharp. 
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A dignified, well-proportioned cottage designed by a young business woman 


A $2,000 House Built by a Business Girl 


By Agnes Rush Burr 


COZY little home of her 

own is the ambition of 

many a businessywoman, 

cooped up in a boarding 

house or rooms, it 
re is not an impossibility my 

NOEA own experince proves, for 
I was earning but ten dollars a week 
when I began to save toward it, and the 
house is now a reality, a cozy, pretty reality 
that is a haven of rest and comfort after a 
hard business day. 

When I had six hundred dollars saved I 
determined to build. I secured the balance 
of the money from a building and loan 
association, giving them a mortgage on 
the property. This I am paying off in 
monthly instalments. An architect 
drew for me the plan of a house to cost 
fifteen hundred dollars, but when com- 
pleted the total bill was two thousand and 
sixteen dollars and ten cents. The house 
has seven rooms, including a completely 
equipped bathroom. In addition there is 
a spacious attic that helps out wonderfully 


for storage purposes. 


The porch is deep and roomy, giving a 
pleasant feeling of spaciousness at the very 
outset. The hall is almost square and has 
an open staircase. With its pictures, rugs 
and two windows it makes a very attrac- 
tive entrance. The rooms areon the south 
side of the house and so are bright aud 
sunny. The house is finished in hard wood 
throughout, cypress being used, except the 
stairway, which is oak. A gas range is 
used the year around, the kitchen being 
heated from the cellar. All the bedrooms 
have a closet and in addition a large square 
closet in the hall affords ample closet room. 
The house was planned with the idea of not 
only being cozy, pretty and comfortable, 
but of making the housework easy and 
saving steps wherever possible. 

The cost was apportioned as follows: 
Digging, $15; stone work, $190; brick 
work, $35; lumber, $370; millwork, $190; 
carpentry, $380; plumbing, $218; plaster- 
ing, $98; heating, $112; tinwork, $50; 
hardware, $63; painting and glazing, 
$117; stair-building, $45; cellar cemented, 
$20; gas range, boiler and hot water heater, 
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$34.50; paper- 
ing, $58; gas fix- 
tures, $20.60. 
total, $2,016.10. 

Possibly one 
hundred dollars 
of this couldhave 
been saved. A 
small shed not in 
the plan as the 
architect drew it 
was added, cost- 
ing forty dollars. 
(This amount is 
included in the 
cost given, two 
thousand sixteen 
dollars and ten 
cents.) The wall- 
paper could have 
been less expen- 
sive, the frieze 
used in one of the 
rooms costing 
five dollars a roll. 
The cellar need 
not have been 
cemented. I had 
a larger heater 
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“First TLloor- 


put in than is usually placed in small houses, would be less expensive, though odd ones 
but I wanted to be sure of plenty of heat. can be made cheaply with ingenuity. 


The windows all over the house are case- 


It is not a difficult matter, as this proves, 


ment windows. Probably the usual kind to own one’sown home. Besides the com- 


The well-lighted living room of the $2,000 cottage 
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fort and joy of it, real estate is a good in- and loan association, one is able to make 


vestment. And by securing the larger 
part of the money necessary from a building 


NE of the problems of housekeeping 
to-day is how to secure and maintain 
a clean wall. 

The most persisterit trouble is the cover- 
ing of the walls with soot, dirt and grime, 
from smoke, dust and steam. It covers 
the surface like a pall, it sticks and insists 
on being manifest. 

A very unwise housekeeper she would be 
who would say that this condition could be 
overcome if it were on her face by covering 
it over; yet that is what we do when we 
paste one coat of wall-paper over another 
coat which is dirty. We never eliminate 
the dirt, we simply cover it up, and cover- 
ing is never cleansing. 

The first thing to do is to get off the old 
material. Soak off the paper. It is much 
easier than it seems. Brush it over with a 
solution of warm water, and then brush it 
again. If it does not become sufficientl 
loose, brush it some more and the paste wi 
be softened and the paper will soon peel 
off. Portions that do not come off can be 
scraped off with a putty-knife so that the 
plastered surface will be apparent. Then 
wipe the wall over with a dry cloth to get 
any particle of dust that may be on it. 
Now the wall is in a condition for better 
things, ready to be made sanitary, whole- 
some, sweet and clean. 

The next thing to do is to size the wall 
so as to prevent too much suction in the 
plaster and to overcome any possibility of 
discolorations. on the plaster showing 
through the tinting material. 

If the wall is rough, what is called a sand 
coat, use a size made of common laundry 
soap and water, a bar of soap to a pail of 
water. This overcomes ordinary con- 
ditions; if others present themselves or the 
 sorrrd is smooth, use a hard oil size made 

y thinning down hard oil with turpentine, 


and using Japan for drier. As soon as the - 


wall is sized you are ready for tinting. 
Never permit a glue size on your walls— 
they are never successful. 

Common-sense insists on a tinted wall 


Cleaning and Tinting Walls 


By Claudia Q. Murphy 


an investment in real estate in small month- 
ly payments. 


because it is more easily recoated and gives 
a vast variety of color effects and soft 
harmonies. It is much more sanitary, does 
not have the seams and laps that come 
with the use of other materials, and all 
colors can be produced with it. It is never 
stiff, stuffy nor disagreeable, and is always 
ready for a fresh, clean coat 

A good water tint made from a calcic 
sulphate or sulphate of lime body can be 
found in almost any store. 

Artistic, dainty effects can be secured by 
the use of stenciling. It is fascinating 
work which anyone can do. The latest 
vogue is to carry the side-wall color to the 
ceiling, apply the stencil over the side-wall 
color with the ceiling color. To use the 
stencil successfully start at one corner of 
the room, press the stencil firmly against 
the wall, have the material that you are 
going to stencil with mixed up, ready to 
use, dip the ends of your brush in this, and 
simply rub it across the face of the stencil. 
Be careful not to get too much stuff on the 
brush so that it will run in back of the 
stencil and blur or blot. When you finish 
one section remove from the wall and care- 
fully match it on for the next. 

If there is trouble with water-bugs, ants 
or other insect life, have all of the cracks 
where the woodwork joins the plaster 
stopped up with a putty made of the tinting 
material. The putty becomes as hard as 
marble and it is absolutely impossible for 
any insect to burrow through it. It is 
particularly desirable to do this around 
water-pipes and in kitchens, and some- 
times in bedrooms, especially around base- 


Aroom 15 by 20 feet in size can be coated 
with an antiseptic substance as mentioned 
at an expense for material not to exceed 
$1.50. The cost of-labor varies with the 
locality; in some.towns the charge is 35 
cents an hour for applying the tinting 
material, and some, 25 cents an hour, 
but the labor is a comparatively small 
item. 
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The Belated Evolution of the Chair 


By Jean Stansbury Holden 


IVILIZED people spend 
ry, more time in their chairs 
than they do in their beds, 
but while the evolution 
of the bed has been rapid 
, 6 during the last fifty years, 
that of the chair has dragged or even gone 
backward. Some of those who now sleep 
on well-padded springs covered with well- 
made mattresses can recall the time when 
they, in common with the greater number 
of their contemporaries, lay upon sacks of 
straw spread upon ropes laced through 
augur holes in the sides and ends of wooden 
bedsteads. They can almost hear the 
creaking of the crude and faulty construc- 
tion! 

Some may even remember the little 
carpeted step-ladder by which the favored 
few mounted to puffy hights in old four 
posters, puffy, because the straw bed was 
overlaid with a sack of feathers which gave 
the bed the appearance of an enormous 
loaf of well risen bread. 

To set up a bed of the kind in common 
use fifty years ago required at least two 
pairs of hands. Some of the survivals re- 
ferred to, can remember driving into the 
augur holes, beside the rope, alternate 


Wing chair from the Knole palace, England. At the side the effect of D 
heaped-up cushions forming the seat relieves the straight angle formed by appear as the contribu- 
the back and movable sides. These sides are plainly <p protect the 


sitter from drafts. The covering is of rich, red embosse 


wooden pegs to hold the slack as it was taken 
up by the more skilled workman with his 
clumsy wooden “bed wrench.” In moun- 
tain fastnesses some such beds may still be 
in use, but even there one sees them with 
side-pieces shortened to the limit of a 
“settle,” ornamenting porches and front 
yards their former places filled with single 
beds of iron or brass. 

If the changes of customs in sleeping, 
and fashions in beds go on as quickly in 
the next twenty years as they have in the 
last, a double wooden bed will be a curios- 
ity like the “ great bed of Ware,” or the 
one which accommodated the man and his 
children in the New Testament parable! 

No such changes in the design, material 
or construction of the chair have taken 
place. That there is room for equally 
great improvements may be judged from 
the constant complaints which one hears of 
ill-made, ugly, and uneasy chairs. The 
first attention to a visitor is the attempt to 
seat him pleasantly; one hears a dozen 
times in the course of as many visits: 

“Take this chair, that is too uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

Changes of fashion oceur to be sure, but 
they are concerned for the most part with 
appearances and little 
with the comfort of the 
sitter, or with the dura- 
bility and excellence of 
design in the chair. 

Just why beds, book- 
cases, desks and the 
eases of musical instru- 
ments should show such 
rapid improvement while 
the chair, which is more 
intimately connected 
with human comfort 
than any of them (unless 
it be the bed), lags be- 
hind, it, is not easy to 
determine. . It may be, 
indeed, as William Morris 
thought, that cheap fac- 
tory work.in which the 
worker finds no pleasure 
does its fullest share of 
harm in the making of 
_ this ‘universally neces- 
sary and ily trans- 
piece of furniture, 

ut even if this should 


tory cause we will not 
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despair as the English artist-poet-work- 
man did, knowing as we do that the Ameri- 
ean needs but to be roused to the impor- 
tance of any desirable change of gearing to 
set about accomplishing it. 

The whole world will be at our beck when 
this time comes. We have museums, im- 
portations without number, and photo- 
graphs furnishing us with dreadful warn- 
ings and beautiful examples. The seats of 
kings are in the halls of our millionaires, 
reproductions of them without the omission 
of crown or shield of many quarterings, in 
the parlors of our hotels. The chairs of 
our American ancestors have recently come 
in for their share of admiration, some in 
which they imitated English and other 
designers and others of more original design 
and make. Benjamin Franklin’s, Andrew 


Jackson’s (made of course of “‘old hickory’) 
the Delaware, the Windsor, the kitchen 
rocking-chair, entirely of wood, the crotch 
chair made from the spreading branches of 
a small tree,—these abound, with the copies 
referred to of the English Chippendales, 
Sheratons and Hepplethwites, and many 
of them even with the old seats unchanged 
are both dignified and comfortable. No 
chair has ever been generally connected 
with the name of him who first filled the 
presidential chair, but there is in New York, 
a hickory chair, which Washington gave to 
a friend of his during the time that Phila- 
delphia was the capital. This friend, Judge 
Richards of Ogdensburg, had occasion to 
pay a visit to the president. As he was 
taking his leave, Washington said, “ What 
can I do for you, judge?” 
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This “ wind” chair, formerly in the possession of a French restaurant-heeper, is now =< ; 
the door ently shading the hall boy. ¥ 
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“Give me,” said the judge, “one of the 
chairs which I noticed upon tlie veranda of 
your house!’’ 

Washington insisted that he should accept 
two, and the judge laboriously transported 
them by stage as he returned to his distant 
home. One of these chairs has been beauti- 
fully polished, and looks, with perhaps a 
touch of stain, like the finest mahogany. 

Some chairs, once the necessities of kit- 
chens, have lately been promoted to service 
in drawing-rooms, where we must confess 
they are often the best chairs there to be 
found. With all these models from all 
parts of the world before our eyes there is 
really no excuse for the poor chairs with 
which we put up. Some day we shall arise 
and demand that we have comfortable, 
cleanly, good-looking chairs fashioned so 
that they will outlast the hardening of the 
glue with which they are now held together! 

A learned collector, Dr. Figdor of Vienna, 
has one of the best collections of chairs in 
the world, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty specimens, from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries. Many of these 
chairs have a sort of personal charm. They 


Zaarndam chair. When Peter the Great was learn- 
ing ship making in Holland he worked at the little 
town of Zaarndam, close to Amsterdam. He took his 
rest in the evening with the other workmen in,chairs of 
this simple sort, which were then, as they are now, in 
constant use. While they are primitive, the evidence 


of design saves them from being rude. They are far 
more comfortable than many an upholstered affair. ~~ 
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Lily chair. It seems to conjure up the slight form of 
an old lady sitting at the side of a fire-place where 
bright brass andirons, shovel and tongs reflect the 
blaze of good hickory wood 


were so admirably adapted to the persons 
and tastes of the vikings, chiefs and princes 
for whom they were made, that they would 
seem to have become part of their original 
owners. They are, too, the high-water 
mark of the good workmanship of their 
times, for the only men who did much sit- 
ting were the great overlords and for such 
there were no workmen too good. Guided 
by a mind, open to the beauty of nature 
even in a limited degree, clever hands often 
confer upon the most unpromising material 
acharm, which time is powerless to destroy. 
Covered with this two-winged patent of 
nobility, these primitive chairs will doubt- 
less endure for many an hundred years to 
come. 


The cevenation chair 


Perhaps the most famous chair now in 
existence is that in which the English kings 
are crowned. Shakespeare spoke of it as 
“‘__a seat of majesty in the cathedral church 
at Westminster—where kings and queens 
are crowned,” and Addison describes his 
good old knight, Sir Roger de Coverley, as 
sitting in it while he reflected that it would 
go hard with his friend Will Wimble were 
he there, “but he would get a tobacco stop- 
per out of it!” 
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In the original of this chair Landseer painted Sir 
Walter Scott surrounded by his dogs. Workmen 
find it a difficult matter to reproduce the exquisite 
curves of the arms and to fit thereto the leather of 
which the covering is made. Of all the chairs here 
spoken of, it is doubtful if there is another which so 
comfortably adapts itself to so many varieties of 
human anatomy. 


It is pleasant to find that our forbears 
had chairs made especially for children. 
Some of these are preserved at Knole palace 
in Kent, England, both high-chairs and 
those made for older children. One from 
thé time of Oliver Cromwell is decorated 
with good surface carving and is in fine 

reservation. But for the most part the 

eavy magnificence of these English chairs 
make little appeal to the modern American. 
Their large immobility excites curiosit 
only in the minds of the nation to whic 
(beside a few other inventions of note) be- 
longs the honor of inventing the rocking- 
chair. We have little use in our well- 
warmed houses for “wing chairs,” where 
stuffed sides may be raised or lowered at 
will or as the drafts of cold halls make nec- 
essary. We have no time for the massive 
cushioned footstools which were a part of 
these stately seats, nor do we seem quite 
at home in the gilded chairs of the time of 
the French Louis. - It is difficult to imagine 
Lincoln or Grant, Roosevelt or Tillman sit- 
ting upon these foreign tapestries for which 
huge prices are now paid. One set, con- 
sisting of six chairs-and a sofa of modern 
French work, sells for $6,000! 

From the many pieces in museums and 
vast outside collections it will be seen that 
innumerable attempts were made in older 
times to suit men and women with chairs 
adapted to every situation and every 


avocation of life. The names of these 
chairs alone would fill pages of this maga- 
zine. There is the curule chair of the 
Roman senator; the spinning chair for the 
flax spinner; the window chair, in which 
the gossip could sit at her ease while she 
kept an active eye upon her neighbors; 
the German student chair; the Savonarola, 
now largely seen in picture galleries; the 
Du Barry, armless, so that the elbows of 
the young princesses might be educated 
under supervision; the Bank of England, 
as solid as the old fellows who run the 
machine in Threadneedle street; the Queen 
Anne; the Darby and Joan; the Beau 
Brummel; the chaise longue; a sort of 
incipient sofa; the convent chair, a de- 
lightfully comfortable arrangement where 
the seat and back are each made of a nar- 
row band of leather. Many chairs made 
during the seventeenth century have the 
names of their owners carved as part of 
their decoration, with the date when they 
were made. A well-known artist, Frank 
D. Millet, has a pair in which the names 
appear with the dates. They are Dutch 
and the aura of the respectable burgher 
and his respectable wife who once sat in 
them is still visible to the “sensitive.” 


if 
Reception chair, designed and made in New York. 
This delicate chair expresses the best ideas of French 
and Italian designers of drawing room furniture in its 
clear lines, with which the odd Spanish tapestry 
agrees so well. 
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_ The chair which has long been considered 
as a particularly appropriate wedding 
present was in Germany a fixed expecta- 
tion of every bridegroom, the well-dowered 
bride always bringing to her husband two 
chairs. In the times of fine, strong, hand- 
wrought chairs the old families must have 
had interesting and even remarkable col- 
lections. The Dutch barrel chair has often 
been copied in this country, but in using 
the ordinary lightweight barrel but poor 
results are possible. This chair, as seen in 


Holland and sometimes in America, ismade 
of a small oak barrel or keg. The seat ma 

ye so constructed and the wood so walk 
polished that a quaintly pretty chair is 


Dutch barrelchair. This comfortable little affair has 
been so altered that the suggestion of its former use, as 
a beer keg, is by no means unpleasantly prominent. 
The wood of which it is made admits of a pleasing polish 
and it is well suited to a piazza, or hall, as well as to the 
Dutch restaurant where, with its little occupant, it was 
photographed. 
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the result, and also a very comfortable 
one. 

About fifty years ago William Morris set 
about furnishing a house for himself and 
his wife in London. He found everything 
so desperately ugly, if not so ill-made, that 
he had “to begin with a stump,” in other 
words make everything, from wall-paper 
to wood box for himself. Though he 
lingered long over wall-papers, he came at 
length to making a chair. The whole 
civilized world has shouted a welcome to 
this man’s effort. The Morris chair with 
its adjustable back and separate cushions 
has indeed become too popular in this 
country. It is made by the wholesale to 
supply the demand for cheap wedding 
presents and rewards for the diligent ac- 
cumulator of the “trading stamps” which 
are given with bargains at department 
stores. Even in this low estate its adjus- 
tability and its comparative freedom from 
the moth pest recommend it to the public. 
It is a clumsy affair not well suited to small 
houses and narrow apartments nor to the 
uses of general society, but it has filled a 
niche. Of course Morris would disclaim 
all responsibility for many of the chairs now 
called by his name. 

During the last thirty-five or forty years, 
chairs of rattan have been’sold in increasing 
quantities throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. In lightness, 
cleanliness, convenience and cheapness, 
willow or rattan gives almost all that we 
can reasonably ask for in a chair. For 
country houses, nurseries, sitting-rooms 
and bed-rooms it would not be easy to im- 
prove upon the best specimens of rattan 
furniture. 

Another instance of the real need felt for 
good chairs is seen in the increasing popu- 
larity of the Austrian bent wood. An 
Austrian named Michael Thonet introduced 
this furniture at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, in 1876. His grandsons 
and their sons have now seven factories, 
employing 13,000 men. These factories 
are situated in Austria, Moravia, Hungary, 
and in some of the Russian provinces. The 
chairs are light, may be made of small size, 
are fairly good in line, and give no en- 
couragement to moth. As no glue is em- 
ployed in their manufacture they are not 
injured by the steam or furnace heat of our 
houses. On the other hand, they come 
from far and as they are made by foreigners 
in a foreign land they are dutiable and so 
not cheap, while they are produced in such 
quantities as to preclude any special artistic 
effects. They are in use principally in 
banks, offices and halls. When we wake 
up to the expression of ourselves which is 
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possible in furniture, 
we shall make our 
own, giving therein 
our own ideas of 
comfort and beauty. 

The one hope of 
the future appears in 
the work of fine 
workmen and really 
capable designers. 
When we appreciate 
this work at its real 
value we shall have 
comfortable, beauti- 
ful and long-lasting 
chairs with that 
nameless touch add- 
ed, that touch which 
confers distinction 
on the plainest ma- 
terial and the sim- 
plest outline. 

“Art and the 
flavor of romance!” 

One such design- 
er, a eraduate of the 
great English art 
school at Kensing- 
ton, besides making 
many original chairs, 
has adapted Greek, 
Roman, English, 
French, and Italian 
chairs to American 
needs. He goes fur- 
ther ; he adapts them to individual needs. 
“T am now making,” said he, “a set of 
chairs for the use of a lady to whose 
diminutive stature to which the ordinary 
chair is about as well adapted as a war 
horse would be to a child. I hope to make 
them beautiful, dignified, and comfort- 
able.” That he will succeed is not ques- 
tioned by anyone who has seen the many 
chairs he has already made. One of these, 
a small “reception” chair, leaves little to 
ask for as a lady’s chair, but that little is, 
what few ordinary people can command. 
While it is easy, beautiful and made of the 
best material, the price (two hundred 
dollars), is prohibitive to many who admire 
its beauty. This startling price is easily 
explained. The high-salaried designer not 
only drew every detail, but superintended 
the manufacture of each part, and saw to it 
that everything used in its making was of 
superior quality. The cover is of rare 
tapestry, bought at the sale of the effects of 
a distinguished Spanish painter, its very 
half-wornness adding to the expense, for it 
had to be repaired by a skilled needle- 
woman. In this particular piece the work 
of the needle was somewhat facilitated by 


of gold. 


EVOLUTION OF 


THE CHAIR 


Throne chair of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. This is made of the antlers of rein- 
deer joined together by finely wrought solid gold mounts inlaid with enamel. 
The ivory panel inserted in the back, «oe a poem in engraved characters 
by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, is admi 
duction of a new use to which poetry may y be put. 

The coloring of the Chinese silk cushions is of a most delicate gray-buff, a per- 
fect match for the antlers, with just a touch of yellow added to balance the sockets 


ive in this age of plentiful pro- 


This chair was given to a noble Swiss who came to the relief-of many during 
the Boxer uprising in China, by the present emperor, and was recently sold, as 
the recipient had lost most of his property in the San Francisco disaster. 


the discovery that under a frayed and faded 
medallion of the arms of some Spanish 
nobleman or ecclesiastic, the original ara- 
besque was intact, so that when the symbol 
was ripped off the repairs were well under 
way. 

Fortunately for those who, with “cham- 
pagne appetites,” have only “beer in- 
comes,” there are chairs at smaller prices, 
but even the cheapest does not come easily 
within the means of many who now pine 
upon machine-made seats half wishing that 
their bodies too were factory-made, if so 
harmony could be established between 
sitter and “settee”! One of these cheaper 
chairs is an exact reproduction, leather- 
covered, of one of Sir Walter Scott’s chairs, 
one still preserved at Abbotsford; in fact, 
the one in which Landseer painted the 
great Scotchman surrounded by his dogs. 
Every line is graceful, and while it is far 
from ponderous it offers a perfect support 
to the muscles of the man or woman of 
ordinary size. Furthermore, it is so con- 
structed that barring earthquakes and 
revolutions it will last for a hundred years 
without once seeing the inside of a repair 
shop. Still, the man or woman of limited 
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means goes away sorrowful to pay any- 
where from fifteen to fifty dollars for a mere 
vulgar necessity, one which will not mellow 
with years and tender associations nor be 
mentioned in wills with “second best bed- 
steads.” 

Until the ideal chair becomes a reality, 
through the work of many men of skill and 
taste, that great American invention, the 
rocking chair, will still be popular, despite 
the ridicule which foreigners and particu- 
larly our English visitors have heaped upon 
it. It is not that the swaying motion of 
which these critics complain is so desirable, 
but because by means of the rockers the 
chair can be easily, almost unconsciously, 
suited to any position by any sitter. The 
further criticism that the protruding rockers 
are a menace to life and limb seems to have 
lost its force, even in other lands, for it is 
now sold everywhere. While fashion for 
the most part excludes rocking chairs from 
libraries and drawing rooms, their sale in 
this country goes on with undiminished 
activity. We have the Mother Hubbard, 
a wooden rocker,-lower and smaller than 
the old Connecticut make; the Martha 
Washington, a somewhat stately Queen 
Anne effect; the Shaker, a wooden frame 
with back and sides of interlaced webbing 
sometimes of contrasting colors; not to 
mention the poor, little, slat-bottomed, 
often prison-made armless, “rocker,” the 
cheapest and the most comfortable, pos- 
session possible to the poor. Some day its 
sturdy plainness will no doubt be replaced 
by something better, but in the meantime 
it will go on sustaining the mother as she 
sings her baby to sleep, the needlewoman 
at her toil and the more active shop girl at 
her rest. 

The fitness of any chair to the use of the 
child is an important matter in the eyes of 
our physicians. The child, 
they aver, is the principal sufferer from 


poor seats and poor seating. Of course 
when the natural activity of the young 
child is not curtailed as it is in school, chairs 
become only horses, cars and generally 
means of imaginary locomotion, but in 
school bad seats are the frequent cause of 
serious injury to the youthful spine. The 
elder child naturally seeks chairs which, 
like the small rocker, will give support to 
the back and a suitable resting place for 
the feet. 

An occasional amateur chair-maker 
makes himself felt by showing what can be 
done with the best of tools and “all the 
time there is,’ one such, a member of the 
New York board of trade, has made some 
admirable chairs. The saying that the 
gods see everywhere was not unknown to 
him, as he proves by leaving no rough point 
above or below so that it becomes a positive 
— to dust one of his chairs. They 

ave never been on the market, but are 
given to members of the broker’s family 
and to his more intimate friends. The 
“bustle” chair was an adaption made by a 
New York woman during the last tyran- 
nical reign of the hideous feminine absur- 
dity, for which it was named. The lower 
part of the back was omitted so that the 
wearer while sitting was loosed “from her 
infirmity!” 

The idea obtains that the Chinese “sit on 
their thumbs,” but if this were formerly 
true they are apt scholars, for importers 
now show excellent chairs of teak and other 
woods and interesting garden chairs of 
porcelain. One man, when asked how 
many comfortable chairs he had in his 
house, replied, “But one, and that is a 
Chinese chair.” The importers declare 
that it would not pay to bring to this coun- 
try the chairs in which the rer people 


sit, but with them there might come some 
useful suggestions for the composite chair 
of the future. 
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The Charm of the Harp 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


NATURALLY graceful 
girl rarely appears to 
such advantage as when 
trilling a dainty song to 
a big pedal harp, with a 
background of blossoms 
and foliage. A most 


mony, Richard Wagner, took the harp 
between his hands, so to say, and simply 
made it necessary for all orchestras. And 
Hector Berlioz simply adored this ancient 
instrument. “Shut me up in a room with 
a harp,” he would say, rapturously, “and 
Iam supremely happy!” 


lovely instrument, old as 
Time, swept by the strong 
fingers of Greek Helen and 
Semiramis, Zenobia, Sal- 
ome and Cleopatra. Who 
has not thrilled to the gor- 
geous theme Wagner has 
given to five harps in the 
third act of Tristan und 
Isolde, with its climax of 
surpassing loveliness ? 

Strange that the instru- 
ment is so rarely seen now- 
adays in our homes—thing 
of beauty as it is, inspiring 
poets from Homer to 
Moore. The Irish bard 
fancied the harp a lovelorn 
maid, whose flowing hair 
was changed to bright 
chords, “A Syren of Old 
who Sang under the Sea.” 

Vastly older than King 
David, it was not reall 
until the year of our Lord, 
1810, that the double- 
action harp was produced, 
giving three sounds to 
each string—the natural 
and the semi-tone above 
and below it. It was then 
that this superb instru- 
ment entered the lists with 
all others on equal terms 
fitted to render like the 
most exquisite piano any 

iece of music—that of 

iszt or Mendelssohn, for 
instance—without restric- 
tion as to the key in which 
it was written. 

And, as we know, that 
supreme master of har- 
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Miriam Timothy, a solo harpist of Europe 
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Fortunately, the revolution of its internal 
mechanism in no wise altered its ancient, 
graceful form, practically the same to-day 
as we see it depicted in the ancient heraldic 
devices of Ireland. The most recent change 
was the Gothic harp, vastly improved in 
rich, thrilling melody, afforded by a greater 
space between the strings and a broader 
sounding-board than its predecessor, the 
Grecian harp, so much beloved of Marie 
Antoinette. 

But, truth to tell, the “queen instrument 
of the salon” is a fairly costly luxury, but 
what lovely thing is not, save only the 
flower? A fully developed Gothic harp, 
in satinwood or rose, capable of rendering 
the most difficult chromatic passages of the 
great masters, will cost from $800 to $2,000. 
It is delicate, again as lovely things are 
wont to be. I was talking about the harp 


John Thomas, harpist to King Edward 


recently to Herr Anton Zamara, imperial 
and royal chamber-virtuoso at the Austrian 
court and professor at the Vienna Conser- 
vatoire. 

“ Any woman owning a fine harp should 
take great care of it,” he said. “Not only 
should it be covered while the drawing-room 
is being dusted or swept, but on no account 
should it be exposed to drafts. I advise a 
cover sufficiently elegant in appearance to 
remain always on the instrument in the 
salon.” 

The utmost cunning of many arts is 
shown in the production of a really fine 
harp. I have seen some superb instru- 
ments at foreign courts, where hereditary 
harpists are maintained by rulers to re- 
spond in golden chords to the poet laureate’s 
muse. One of the most magnificent is that 
owned by Clara Eissler, court harpist to the 

reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. Its wood was 
seasoned for fifty years, and it 
is inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
ivory and precious stones, 
while its perfection of lacquer- 
ing, done in Japan long ago 
when the island kingdom was 
a mere name and a mystery to 
the western world, is nothing 
short of marvelous. 

Another lovely harp is that 
used by John Thomas, harpist 
to Queen Alexandra. Its tone 
is of extraordinary beauty, 
from the slightest pianissimo 
up to. the most powerful for- 
tissimo. One can sing on such 
a harp, and play the most com- 
plex passages, chords, and ar- 

ios; and the tone will ever 

pure and noble, with great 

carrying power, the bass being 
equal to any grand piano. 

-On every hand I find the 

harp coming into favor as a 
solo instrument among women 
of culture; it is certainly worth 
while for girls to cultivate it 
—particularly those who are 
studying singing. A string in- 
strument as accompaniment is 
wonderful training for the ear, 
and nothing can rival the 
charm of a simple air inter- 
preted with taste and feeling, 
and accompanied on the harp 
by the young girl singer. 

John Thomas, the British 
court harpist, is probably the 
most finished executant alive. 
He has, moreover, composed 

. much for the instrument he 
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THE CHARM OF 


Ada Sassoli, a “ discovery” of Madame Melba 


knows and loves so well. Foremost among 
his pupils are Miss Kathleen Purcell, a de- 
scendant of the great English composer of 
that name, buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and Miriam Timothy, well known as a solo 
harpist to concert lovers in the Old World. 

But a “discovery” of Madame Melba, 
little Ada Sassoli, bids fair to outstrip them 
all. Her mastery of phrasing and amazing 
technique and strength of tone enabled this 
little girl to fill a whole opera house with 
luscious chords of golden melody. Many a 


painter has been tempted to reproduce the 
eager girl, white-robed and virginal, calling 
her harp into life against a lovely back- 
ground of roses and lilies. Indeed, one of 
the most successful pictures at the Paris 
Salon last year was_one by an artist of our 
own, and represented exactly such a 
picture. 

In the old countries, high-born girls are 
almost invariably taught the harp; and it 
is an indispensable accomplishment to the 
maids of honor waiting upon the queens. 
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NCE upon a time there was a 
Baker-that-Baked-Gingerbread. 
What kind of gingerbread ? Just 
plain gingerbread. But one day there 
came to town the Fool-Who-Did-What- 
He-Was-Told. He, by the way, is not 
such a fool as you'd think. And the Fool- 
Who-Did-What-He-Was-Told was asking 
questions of everyone he met. 

“How does one walk up the street?” 
he asked. And the person whom he 
asked felt pleased, because he knew just 
how. 

“You pick up your feet, and then you 
put them down again,” he said. Which 
of course was perfectly true. 

So the Fool walked it by picking up 
his feet and putting them down again. 
And bye and bye he got to the Baker’s. 

“How do I get into the Baker’s?”’ he 
usked of the Man-in-the-Street. Now, the 
Man-in-the-Street was cross, and when 


* ‘The funniest camels with very long legs" 


“So the Fool went through the window ” 


people are cross they are never very kind 
to this particular fool. 

“How do I know?” said he. “Go 
through the window, if you like.” 

So the Fool went through the window. 
And of course the window broke. 

The Baker caught the Fool by the back 
of the neck. “ Now you'll stay and bake 
gingerbread uatil you’ve paid for it,” said 
he. 


So the Fool stayed and baked ginger- 
bread. Monday they baked gingerbread, 
and Tuesday they baked gingerbread, and 
Wednesday they baked gingerbread—al- 
ways the same gingerbread. And when 
Thursday came, the poor Fool was nearly 
crazy. But that day the Baker had to go 
out on business. 

“What shall I bake to-day?” asked the 
Fool. 

That made the Baker very cross. 

“Bake some cats and some camels!” 
he cried, and then he went out very fast 
and shut the door very hard. 

The Fool was perfectly delighted. He 
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made all the gingerbread dough up into 
the dearest little cats and the funniest camels 
with very long legs. But before he could 
put them in the window to sell, the Baker 
came home and he was very dreadfully 
angry (the Fool could never see why) and 
he threw away all the dear little cats and 
the funny camels, and made him set to 
work to bake some more. 

But the next day he went out again, and 
the Fool asked the Baker’s wife what he 
should do. 

“Bake some pigs ‘and some peacocks,” 
she said and she smiled disagreeably. She 
thought the Fool would feel very much 
ashamed. But the Fool was perfectly de- 
lighted. He set to work and made up all 
the gingerbread dough into little fat pigs, 
and peacocks with spreading tails. Then 
he put them in the window to sell. When 
the Baker’s wife saw them she began to 

tears. 

“Oh, who will want to buy pigs and 
peacocks to eat?” she sobbed. “ Oh, you 
foolish man, to spoil the dough! Oh, how 
angry the Baker will be!” 


THE BAKER THAT BAKED 


“ He was very dreadfully angry " 


But when the people in the street saw 
the pigs and the peacocks in the window, 
they stopped and looked. And when they 
had looked for a while they came in and 
bought them. And before the Baker came 
home they were all, all gone. 

The next day the Fool got up very early 
in the morning, and he mixed up the dough 
without asking anyone any questions. He 
made some nice little flat turtles, and some 
ferocious little tigers, and he put them in 
the window. He baked and: baked until 
the window was so full it could not hold 
any more—all full of turtles and tigers. 
And then he packed his things and ran 
away very far—very far indeed. 

And when the Baker and his wife got up, 
there were a long line of people in the 
street, waiting to get in to buy tigers and 
turtles. 

And to this very day, if you go to that 
Baker’s (it is a long way off, but I'll tell 
you the address if you write and ask me) 
you can buy cats and camels, and pigs and 
peacocks, and tigers and turtles—all made 
out of gingerbread. 

But the Fool was not heard from again— 
or at least not for a very long time. 
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The Bear Hunt 


An Old Story Retold by Clifton Johnson 


One time a hunter took his gun and started 


out to see if he could shoot a bear; and he left 


his house and went along a winding path, like 


this. 


By and by he came to a deep valley, and he 
walked down into it and then climbed up the 


other side and kept on like this. 


Pretty soon the hunter got to a big tree that 
stood right in his path where this dot is; and 
he turned out and walked on, like this, keeping 


a sharp lookout all the time for bears. 


_ After a while he saw a great, dark hole under 
a stump just a little aside from his path, and 


here it is. 
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THE CHILDREN 


He did not stop to look into the hole, 


for he noticed fresh tracks leading away 


from it, and he hurried on following the 


tracks up here into these thick woods. 


For a long time he hurried on and on 


through the gloomy forest until suddenly 


he heard a fierce growl some distance 


away, and over here at this black spot he 


saw a bear. At once he aimed his gun 


and fired, and the bear whirled around 


hike this. 


The hunter thought he was going to 


be chased. So he dropped his gun and 


ran home as fast as he could, this way. 


As soon as he was inside of the house he locked the 


door, and then he happened to see himself in a mirror. 


He had lost his hat, and he looked just like the last 


picture. 


J 


Uncle Sam’s tender scruples against what he terms “lotteries” were the means of ex- 

cluding from our April issue a contest which we had planned, the object of which was the 

a discovery of a model residence town or city and a list of such places. 

New This upsetting of plans, like many another, was probably a blessing in 

Departure disguise: further study of the problem of home towns and cities has led 

to the conviction tha what we want is not the name of one “ best” model 

town, which might not be the best, after all; that in view of varying climate and other 

conditions, we must have descriptions of several towns and cities in different parts of the 

United States; that a systematic and continued investigation of this great eld is desir- 

able, through correspondence and the purchase of articles, in place of a contest with its 
limitations upon time and freedom of choice 

A call for letters, manuscripts and photographs, all available material to be purchased 
at remunerative prices, will accordingly be found on Pages 604 of this issue. 

The householders of America would prob bly appreciate a department of a national 
home magazine in which could be found the facts concerning the relative merits of home 
cities, towns and villages, as regards sanitation, schools, good government, a wholesome 
social life and outward attractions; a chronicle of civic progress as it is related to the 
comfort, health and happiness of the family. That the inquiry instituted this month 
will develop into such a department is possible: this will depend largely upon our readers. 

Iucidentally, there will be publicity, a tremendous lot of it, for the model communities 
which we decide to describe in our pages, and handsome returns in cash for the writers of 
our articles, 


Our readers must make up their minds to pay a fair price for milk. Six or seven cents 
a quart, the farmer receiving but two or three cents, will not pay for clean, safe milk: 
this is obvious on the first approach to a study of the problem. Dr. Whalen, 


a, the health commissioner of the city of Chicago, makes this clear in a 
a article in this issue. Dirty milk, nothing else, is responsible for scores 


Cost or hundreds of new-made graves, hundreds of bereaved households, in 
and around that city. 

Unless you know, personally and conclusively, all about it, look into your milk supply! 
This we urge upon all, of whatever means or social station, for even certified milk, 
so proclaimed, is sometimes a humbug and swarming with the bacteria of filth. Milk 
that is certified as to its cleanliness and quality by a board of health or a medical society, 
is likely to be good, but there are milkmen “certifying” their own product! Could the 
housekeeper witness the cow stables and the handling of milk from the farm to the con- 
sumer, in a majority of dairies and milk routes, she would lose forever her relish for this 
form of food. 

Upon cities and towns, as upon the individual family, we urge an immediate investiza- 
tion of the milk supply. Absence of an epidemic of typhoid or scarlet fever does not 
mean, necessarily, that the milk is clean and fit for human consumption. There is no 
longer room for a quibble over the responsibility of milk and beef for a great deal of 
tuberculosis. Nor should families be compelled, or allowed, to put barnyard filth in 
their stomachs, even though free from the germs of the diseases mentioned. The Model 
Town is going to have as honest and pure a supply of milk as of water. In our great 
search for the best residence town or city, the milk supply will count large in the table 
of percentages. 

It may be, in view of the increasing cost of cow’s milk, that the public needs to be 
reminded of the exact place of this food in the dietary; a knowledge of this fact may lead 
in some instances to a revision of judgment. Milk is not a cheap food, intended by 
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nature for the majority of adults; it is a comparatively expensive source of energy, even 
at ruling prices, especially prepared for the infant stomach and that of the invalid whose 
digestive apparatus resembles the child’s in its needs. Poured into the stomach in a 
mass, raw milk jellies and is very difficult of digestion. Eaten slowly, in conjunction with 
other foods, and in moderate quantities, it digests readily and has its value. It is not 
“strong meat” for men, but the proper nourishment of babes. As such it cannot be too 
pure and clean, at whatever money cost. Its palatability, its readiness for immediate 
consumption and its seeming cheapness have given cow’s milk a vogue beyond its nor- 
mal place in the dietary. 

Suppose, as Mrs. Kretschmar suggests in her article this month, the women of the 
United States should rise up and through their various organizations should demand 
clean milk. The nation would view with astonishment the celerity with which the reform 
would come about. Womankind gave the federal congress such a waking up last win- 
ter over the pure food bill an it never had experienced in its history. Here is a far more 
acute problem, of greater moment. The objects of attack are local and accordingly 
more accessible and more susceptible to influence. The women of Pittsburg, Pennsy!- 
vania, gave a pretty demonstration of their power the past winter. Resorting to con- 
densed milk, they forced the “trust” or organization of middlemen to share with the 
farmers the increased price which it was extorting from the consumer. 

What are the women of America going to do about the milk supply ? 


It will occasion no surprise or impatience in the editorial mind if several months elapse 

before the meaning of the work now under way at Emmanuel church, in Boston begins 

. to be understood by our readers. It is so radically new, that work— 

N and yet so old. The cure or alleviation of nervous disorders through 

the medium of the mind solely has been achieved by thousands of 

men and women, through ages untold. It may be the secrets of this 
method were better known two or three thousand years ago than they are to-day. 

Religion and Science have at last joined hands, avowedly, and with extraordinary 
results. Auto-suggestion, asthe reader may gather from Dr. Coriat’s article on another 
page, is not the old hypnotism, mysterious and unregulated, but a recognized science, 
explaining phenomena which have baffled the minds of men for aeons. The science is 
new for the medical profession of the United State of America, though fairly familiar 
in France and Germany, but is rapidly becoming known asthe little coterie of brilliant 
physicians now engaged in its development have an opportunity to make public the re- 
sults of their study. One of these physicians is Dr. Coriat, a graduate of Harvard uni- 
versity and its medical school, a neurologist of the first rank. 

As to what the new science may mean to the practice of medicine, let us merely quote 
the confession of two distinguished physicians, privately made, as we happen to know. 

Physicians of the “regular” school are relying more and more upon diagnosis and 
nature’s recuperative processes,— finding out the source of trouble, then giving nature 
an opportunity for her perfect work under favorable conditions. This assertion will hard- 
ly be denied; materia medica is not what it once was. Now, say our distinguished 
doctors (in substance), confessing: “‘ We no longer rely upon medicine for cure; leaving 
the process to nature, we are at a standstill, awaiting a positive means of our own.” 

Here may come in a positive means—the positive influence of the mind over the body, 
of which we are beginning to have an inkling. Surely the wonders of alleviation and cure 
wrought at Emmanuel Church, and the countless cases throughout the world which may 
fairly be classed as “mind cure,” seem to point to a force which is destined to make over 
the medical profession, and in alliance with the church to bring a new era for humanity. 
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TRICTLY speaking the wed- 
ding of which we now treat 
should not be called colonial, 
having taken place about two 
years after the final separa- 
tion of the colonies from the 
motherland, but as the term 

is now generally applied to all social fash- 

ions, furnishings and functions until the 
close of the second war with Great Britain, 
we may employ it here. 

In 1786 the preparations for a marriage 
of members of the higher classes were not 
subjects for hasty treatment. With the 
mines of Golconda to fall back upon, no 
one could then have bought in readiness 
for use even one-tenth of the simplest of 
outfits for a maiden of gentle rank. With 
not less than six months time to spare for 
the purpose, the daughter of wealthy 
parents might import her wedding gown, 
made from carefully taken measurements, 
and be reasonably sure of being not more 
than one year behind the latest styles 
of London, Amsterdam or Paris, Or,— 
and this was probably the way oftenest 
adopted,—the young lady might merely 
order the material for the momentous 
gown, trusting to the patterns sent with it 
and to the more or less uncertain skill of the 
local mantua-maker. With this material 
would also come the bride’s high-heeled 
slippers, her richest laces, and enough of 
the finest linen cambric to provide an 
abundance of kerchiefs of all sorts. Oc- 
casionally the stuff for a cloth gown or two 
was also included in such orders, and a 
bonnet or hat of gigantic size, or a bolt 
of delicate India muslin might be added, 
but in general, everything from bonnets 
to shoe-ties, must not only be made in 
this country but in her father’s house, 
and that not merely from manufactured 
goods ready for the scissors, but must 
first be spun from the flax or the fleece 
grown upon the home farm, or, if the 
bride lived in the city, upon that of some 
relative. 

In accordance with the custom brought 
from Holland, every well-to-do mother of 
Dutch descent began laying up a fitting 
provision for the wedding outfit of her 
daughter almost from the day of the lat- 
ter’s birth. As now in the remote parts 
of Sweden and Norway so was it then in 


nearly every prosperous household in both 
the old and the new worlds. 

When a provident house-mother had 
seen that the flaxseed was well ripened in 
the fall to be sown in the spring and reaped 
in due season, cured and separated into 
differing grades of fineness in accord with 
the differing uses to which each should be 
put, her work was but beginning. It 
would require still another year before, 
in the ordinary course of things, the fleece 
or the flax should become a woven fabric, 
whether this should be coarse toweling, 
fine napery, or finer dress, kerchief, or 
ruffled-shirt material. Meanwhile the flax 
of the year before, which had previously 
undergone the preliminary processes, has 
been spun ot bleached in the hanks 
of yarn ready for the weavers. The work 
of the latter might or might not be done 
in the 

If the family were wealthy enough to 
afford sufficient garret space for the clumsy 
looms then in use and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for the men or women to operate 
them, the chances are that all the desired 
grades of linen would be manufactured in 
the home of the prospective bride. It is 
certain that this was the case in the house- 
hold of pretty Peggy Evertson’s wealthy 
father, Jacob Evertson, residing in the 
township of Amenia, New York. Mr 
Evertson was one of the so-called “Great 
Nine Partners.” The Partners were “men 
of wealth and high social position,” who 
jointly owned upward of one hundred and 
forty thousand acres of Dutchess County 
land, embracing nearly the same territory 
now forming the townships of Clinton, 
Pleasant Valley, Washington, Stanford, 
Amenia, the southern part of Northeast 
and the lower portion of Hyde Park. The 
bridegroom, John Cotton Smith, son of the 
Reverend Cotton Mather Smith of Sharon, 
Connecticut, was afterward known as the 
last charter governor of Connecticut. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the 
occasion, the groom’s youngest 
sister Polly, then seventeen and already 
betrothed, (although she did not marry 
her distant relative, the Reverend Daniel 
Smith of Stamford, Connecticut until 
several years later) was present and wrote 
an account of it to her eldest sister Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Wheeler, M.D. of 
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Red Hook on the Hudson, who was unable 
to be present. Polly writes: “Of course 
both Jack and Peggy looked very hand- 
some, although if I didn’t know that Jack 
is twenty-one and Peggy only nineteen, 
I should say she was the oldest. He is so 
happy I spose that made him look so boyish. 
She is very happy, too, but I think marri- 
age seems a more serious matter to a wo- 
man. . . . Youwill wish to know what 
they wore, most important subject! So— 
listen. Place aux dames! Peggy first. Jtem. 
A gown of exceeding glossy and rich 
Satinn of a bluish white colour that would 
make a Fright of any one else, but her com- 
plection is so faire that she can stand any- 
thing. It was trimmed around the Neck 
& Sleeves with exceeding rich Lace about 
five inches wide in double rows and very 
full gathered.” [Probably the gown had a 
low and square neck with the sleeves 
close-fitting to the elbows, there ending in 
ruffles of lace as the fashion of the day 
required.} “There must be at least a 
dozen yards of it. Mr. Evertson sent 
express to his relatives in Holland for it 
& the Sattin for the gown. 

“Ttem. A very large painted Fan with 
Shepherds & Shepherdesses painted on it. 

“Item. 4 paire of white Sattine Slippers. 

“ A paire of white silk Mitts, reaching 
above the Elboughs. These were of our 
dear mamma’s finest knitting. 

“Item. Three very fine white Ostrich 
Plumes in her hair. 

“And now for Jack. His Breeches and 
Coat were of fine black velvet. His long 
white Silk Stockings were knitted by our 
dear Mamma. AND he wore THE VEST 
on which your own faire fingers spent so 
much time. His ruffles were the same 
Lace as Peggy’s.” 

The lace was worn around the collar 
falling over the collar of the coat as well as 
edging the linen cambric ruffle of the shirt, 
extending down each side of the coat and 
around its sleeves, falling over the hands. 
The vest referred to with such emphasis 
had been embroidered for this occasion by 
Mrs. Wheeler and is still in existence. It 
is of a very substantial white silk, now 
yellowed by age, embroidered with a 
simple design in the somewhat crude but 
imperishable colors produced by the home- 
made dyes then in use. Silks for em- 
broidery were usually imported in hanks 
of the natural or soft “cocoon yellow” 
and dyed here. But to resume with 
Miss Polly: 

“His handkerchief was of the very finest 
texture of Linnen, almost like a Cobweb, 
and your Humble Servant, Madam, was the 

Spider that did the spinning of this Web! 
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Likewise the Hemstitching in three rows. 
It took old Johnny Barnet near a week to 
do the weaving, it is so fine. As the 
handkerchief is near a yard square it took 
Time to get those 3 Rows around & I was 
fearful of not getting it ready for the Day, 
so Juliana spelled me a little towards the 
last & our stitches are so much alike that 
I dont believe even your Critical Eye 
could tell her work from mine. I am sure 
Peggy’s cannot, for (and I know you will 
not bruit it abroad) I fear the new Sister 
is not overly well skilled with the Needel, 
though in most other Housewife Arts she 
is well taught. 

“Well, there was a goodly Gathering 
of Gentry. Many had come from the 
River, [Hudson] as far as from Albany 
down and from New York up. Phil L. 
was there and as conceeted and impudent 
as ever. The young Patroon [Van Ren- 
sselaer] has grown a good deal since he and 
Jack were used to spout Lattin verses at 
our House, first one and then the other 
making believe they were Roman Sena- 
tors with Me for an Admiring Audience. 
He seems to be as modest and agreeable 
asever. His good Mother has reason to be 
content with him. 

“Peggy’s Great Aunts, Mrs. Bayard «& 
Mrs. De Peyster, you know. (N. B. they 
took up no less Space than usual.) Almost 
the whole family of Livingstons from the 
Upper Manour was there. Peggy’s Uncle 
Bloom [Brother of Mrs. Jacob Evertson.] 
was not able to be present but sent her a 
fine and useful gift of four young heifers 
with calf. 

“All the Tenantry had their Tables set 
in the biggest Barne & of good eating there 
was no Jack but rather an over abundance. 
It seemed to me when, after supper, Mrs. 
Evertson took me into the Kitchen and 
Pantry that there was more left untouched 
than had been used, & yet there had been 
no stint but rather Stuffing of the Guests 
& many persons to be fed. There is no 
need for telling over all we had to you who 
know so well that all great Feasts are much 
alike, only I will say that Everything was 
of the very best that Money could buy, 
as plentiful as if it cost nothing, & as well 
cooked & served as the best of Cooks & 
Waiters can do under such a Director as 
Mr. Evertson. 

“Between You and Me, all alone, I think 
it is really Mr. E. who is the Director of 


ali Things in & about his Home as well as . 


in his business. You well know what a 
handsome Gentleman he is & so gracious 
& Genial with every one, seeming to think 
of nothing but their pleasure, yet I observe 
that it is to Him that all the Servants 
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look for orders & all the Guests for enter- 
tainment. While old Lady Evertson, who 
is always fussing about with an anxious 
scowl on her wrinkled face (he hasn’t a 
wrinkle, yet he is fifty two and that is 
several years older than she) seems to 
exercise no real authority. 

“T am glad that Peggy resembles her 
Father. Although her Mother is very 
good I don’t think I should like to spend 
my life under her Roof. This is somewhat 
ungrateful in me, because she has always 
been very kind to me and even on the day 
of the wedding gave me a beautiful Turkis 
Broach. I don’t know if I spell it right 
but the Broach is of light blue stones set in 
Gold. I guess you will know the kind I 
mean. She said she heard that I am 
Betrothed & she wished me to wear it 
when I was married. I answered that it 
is true as she had heard but that my 
Husband-to-be is not yet in readiness to be 
married, & that, if he was, Papa & Mamma 
do not wish me to leave their Roof for at 
least two years yet, so that she had best 
keep the Broach for me until then. But 
she said No, that she might not be living 
when that time came & she wanted to feel 
that I should possess something of her’s. 

“She looks, when they stand up side by 
side, full ten years older than our Mamma 
instead of looking what she is, that is ten 
years Younger. She wore a very rich & 
stiff Dove-coloured Sattin Gown with a 
Kerchief & a close Cap of the finest of 
Linnen Cambrick, & our Mamma wore 
the good black Sattin Gown she got to 
wear at your wedding, with the small 
Canton Shawl of white Crape that Uncle 
Worthington gave her. 

“Several of Jack’s College Mates had 
been invited & those came who do not live 
to far away. Mr. James Kent” [After- 
wards the celebrated Chancellor Kent.] 
“came in from Poughkeepsie & made 
himself very agreeble to all the Young 
Ladies & particularly I thought, to Peggy’s 
Sister Catherine, at which I thought her 
Mother seemed not well Pleased, as if she 
considered that one Son-in-Law with no 
prospects beyond his Profession should be 
a plenty in one Family.” 

In fact, from a merely pecuniary point 
of view, the young lady eventually did 
much worse than if she had chosen the 
rising yo lawyer, for, after a few years 
she married the Reverend Isaac Lewis, 
for more than thirty years pastor of the 
First Congregational church in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, upon a salary that probably 
never exceeded four hundred dollars 
a But love laughs not only at 
ocksmiths, but at poverty, which is a much 
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stronger foe, and Mr. and Mrs, Lewis had 
an exceptionally happy lifetime together 
and left many descendants, who, in their 
time, were noted for good deeds. Among 
these was a grandson, the Reverend Isaac 
Lewis Peet, who, with his father, Dr 
Harvey Prindle Peet, was long revered 
for earnest and efficient work for deaf-mutes 
in New York City. Again Miss Polly’s 
letter: 

“ By-the-bye Mr. Robert Livingston, of 
Clermont Manour” Afterwards the first 
chancellor of the state of New York.] 
“begged his best respects to you, to tell 

ou that he missed your always gracious 
nce & that he purposed soon to give 
himself the pleasure of calling upon you 
and your good Husband. He is not so 
handsome as Some Others whom we both 
know, but his manners are exceeding fine 
and gracious, & his figure is really Superb. 
When the Minuett was danced no one car- 
ried it so well as he, but he seemed to prefer 
talking with Papa and Mr, E., which in- 
deed it is natural that he should. He is 
really too old for dancing, tho he does it so 
well. [The gentleman was _ probably 
about forty-five!] 

“What a Dinner & what a Supper & 
what Dancing, too, those had who were 

riviledged to Dance! Jack & Peggy 
ooted it in grand Stile. Of Course we 
conducted the Bride to her New Home. 
We made a fine Calvaleade coming over 
the Hills in the Moonlight. Papa & 
Mamma in their Gig. ’’ [This is said to have 
been the only one-horse vehicle for pleasure- 
driving then in use in Connecticut west of 
Hartford and north of Fairfield.j] ‘Uncle 
& Aunt Simeon in their Coach. Others 
of the older Ladies on Pillions behind 
their Husbands & some of the Young 
Ladies behind their Gallantes. But the 
most of us I am happy to say, were on 
Side-saddles, which I find are far better. 
I never did like being fastened on behind 
a man like a big uncomfortable Bundle. 

“Just before we all left Mr. Evertson’s 
House all the Slaves, (forty or more), 
onges in rows on each side of the Flag- 

alk from the front Door shouting— 
‘Weddin’ Giff, young Massa! Weddin’ 
Giff, young Missy!’ We New Englanders 
did not know what to make of this, but 
Jack had been told by Peggy & they were 
both ready for what it seems is an old 
Dutch Custom. Mr. Evertson himself 
held an immense two-handled Basket 
full of Pacages, while Masters Reuters & 
John,” [the bride’s brothers, the one 
older the other yo r than herself.) 
“each held another big Basket full of Nuts, 
Sugar Plumbs & Raysins. From Mr. E.’s 
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Basket the Bride & her Groom handed to 
each Slave one of the Pacages, while the 
Brothers from their Baskets dipped out 
big Cocoauiut shells full of the Goodies. It 
was fun to see the Darkies Grin as each 
chucked the Packet he or she had just 
received under one Arm & held it tight 
while holding out both Hands to be filled 
with the Goodies. Each Woman & Girl 
found in her Packet a gay Kerchief & 
Store-Stuff for a new Gown.” 

This might have been some kind of 
flowered chintz. Whatever it was it 
would have been highly prized, any 
material not home-spun possessing a 
fancy value. 

“Each Man got a big red & yellow 
Handkerchief, a Paire of warm Stockings 
& about 2 lbs of Tobacco. Some of the 
oldest got other things besides. 

“Jack & Peggy are to live with Uncle 
& Aunt Simeon for awhile, that is until 
Uncle & Aunt” [Dr. and Mrs. Simeon 
Smith of Sharon, Connecticut.] “get ready 
to go to Vermont to live, which they now 
expect to do as soon as the sleighing will 
permit, & then the young couple shall 
have Uncle’s fine House for their own, 
he says. When we reached the House it 
was all a blaze of light from Cellar to 
Garret & a big Supper was waiting but 
none of us could do Justice to it & the 
last Guest in both our Houses was in bed 
before Midnight. 

“One thing I forgot to tell you about, 
& that is the Flowers & Berries & Leaves 
with [which] the Evertson House was 
dressed. I never saw anything Like it 
before, but am told that the Dutch always 
make great use of Flowers at Weddings. 
Of course it was pretty late in the season. 
for many Blossoms, but such as still 
lingered were put in with branches of 
Autumn Leaves, Bitter-Sweet & Elder & 
Wax Berries tastefully combined into 
ornaments for the Cornice, Mantel Pieces 
&c. They have two fine Gilt Chandeliers 
holding 18 Wax Candles each, like the one 
in Uncle Simeon’s South Parlor. I think 
they are new, for I don’t remember seeing 
them before, & I am very sure I should 
have noticed them. Underneath each of 
them was t?-d a little Pot in which grows 
a little Vine & twines around the stem 
of the Chandelier very prettily. 

“T am writing all this in Bits as I can take 
the time from other things less pleasurable 
but more necessary, & if I get things mixed 
up you must not mind it. I know I shall 
forget some of the many messages that 


were given me for you, but sooner or later 
you shall have them all. For one thing, 
Mr. Simeon Baldwin,” [Afterward judge of 
the supreme court of Connecticut.] “is 
as much in love with your Highness as ever. 
N.B. Don’t tell my good Brother-in-Law. 

“Mr. Evertson gave to P. the Boy & 
Girl she has always called her own, Jack 
& Nancy by name. They were married by 
Papa” [Rev. Cotton Mather Smith.] “dir- 
ectly after our Jack & Peggy. (Papa 
says we must give up calling our Brother 
“Jack” now that he is married, that it is 
not seemly. But it will be strange to 
eall him John.) Nancy is to be Cook, & 
another Wench, Sib, short for Sibella, is 
to be Housemaid. N.B. Jack’s Practice 
will have to pay him well with so much 
Stile to support. Uncle will present him 
with three Slaves as he will have to do a 
great deal to keep up Uncle’s fine Es- 
tablishment. 

“Oh, but you should see all the Linnen & 
good Household Stuffs in Peggy’s Chestes! 
I thought you had enough for any girl’s 
portion, but Peggy has at least four times 
as much in quantity & some of it is aston- 
ishing fine in quality. Besides Feather- 
beds, Boulsters and big «& little Pillows 
for half a dozen Beds, there are beautiful 
fine wool Mattresses for three other beds 
& everything else to correspond. One 
Bedstead has Hangings of heavy white 
Dimity trimmed with a broad white Lin- 
nen Fringe of her Mother’s spinning and her 
own Knotting. One has Hangings of a 
gay flowered Chintze, also trimmed with 
the same sort of Fringe, & a third has 
Hangings of white and blue Silk Damask. 
But you must wait till you can come over 
when the Slaying is good. Then Peggy 
will show them all to you & you must be 
sure to praise them enough, or you will 
not please her; & yet not too much, or she 
will think you are not sincere. Some of 
the mahogany furniture is extremely 
handsome, as I am sure you will say when 
you see it. 

“T am not half through with what I 
have to tell you, but Mr. Gay has just 
sent in to say that he is to start for Po’- 
keepsie in the Morning & will take any- 
thing we have to send to you & leave it at 
the Friends in Pleasant Valley as he passes. 
I hope you will get the Pacage safely and 
as speedily as may be. I put the Loaf 
of good Bride Cake which Mrs. Evertson 
gave me for you in the centre so its rich 
odour should not tempt the Carrier who 
takes it on from P. V.” 
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HE greatest charm of old 

colonial country houses, 
to my mind, is that they 
are full of “surprises.”’ 
The housewives and hus- 
bands of those days sel- 
dom called in architects 
when they built their homes, or added to 
them; they had ideas of their own, and 
each house was in many ways different 
from any other. Hence we find in them 
those contrivances, “contraptions,” and 
surprises which are conspicuously absent 
in even the best imitations of the colonial 
era. The modern architect and builder 
seems to think the man or woman who in- 
sists upon departing from stereotyped ideas 
is a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

Imagine for a moment the scorn of a 
contractor asked to include in his plans the 
construction of a “secret room,” such as 
that shown in Figure 1! He will at once 
entertain a suspicion that you are a 
counterfeiter, moonshiner, or some sort 
of shady individual, and if he does not de- 
cline altogether to do anything of the sort 
will maintain stoutly that it is extra work 
which must be paid for heavily. 

In the plans of a house which was built 
for the writer, he wished to arrange for a 
staircase from the dining room, connecting 
with the main stairway, so that servants 
need not pass through the living room to go 
upstairs. After an argument, lasting three 
months, the project was abandoned, be- 
cause builder and contractor absolutely re- 
fused to have anything to do with an 
innovation they considered absurd, but 
which would have made the dining room 
an exact copy of one in a genuine colonial 
house, and would have added much to the 
comfort of the family. 

There was a reason for the secret room 
in old houses, and that reason still exists. 


Queer Contrivances in Old Country Houses 


By Charles Sydney Clark 


There are times when a man or woman 
wants to be let alone; does not want to be 
bothered by anyone. In the old days, they 
“retired to their closets.”” Over and over 
again this expression is used in the diaries 
and novels of the time. Nowadays the 
builders provide us with closets of very 
small dimensions in which we hang our 
clothing, but they refuse to allow us those 
inner sanctums which our ancestors had 
where they could rest, read, pray or weep, 
wholly undisturbed. 

The closet of which a diagram is given 
in Figure 1 was so perfectly concealed, in 
an old Long Island house,that a tenant did 
not discover it for several months after she 
had taken possession. Everyone supposed 
the two clothes closets filled up the whole 
space between the two bedrooms, and no 
one noticed that in the wooden boarding 
at the end of each closet was a door with- 
out a knob, on which were clothes hooks 
There was an open fireplace in the room, 
connected with an outside brick chimney, 
affording ventilation and a means of heat- 
ing the closet. The door in the end of a 
clothes closet is a familiar device in prohibi- 
tion towns in New England. The traveler 
invited, at an inn, to “hang up his coat,’’ 
goes into the closet to do so, opens the door 
in the end of the closet, and see before him 
a stairway, which leads to a barroom in the 


cellar. 
To people who make the objection that 
a secret room is unobtainable in a modern 
house it might be said: “ You have no idea 
how many modern country houses contain 
large spaces which are walled-in when the 
house was built and which you never 
enter.” I lived six months in a modern 
country house before I discovered that 
there was a large, dry cellar, without any 
door or windows whatsoever, under an 
extension dining room, and in the house 
I now occupy there are 
r spaces in the 
attic on each side of 
the box-like rooms, on 
that floor. 
In another old house 


Clothes Box 
Floor S210 


able combination of 


was found a remark- 
hallway and clothes- 


J closet, leading from one 
eee bedroom to another 


Ceiling 


Figure 3—A trapdoor in the window seat 


(Figure 2). Down the 
center of the passage 
were upright frames 
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precisely like those in modern cloak 
and suit shops, and upon which were 


double rows of clothes hooks. The 
ladies of the period when the house 
was built wished to be able to pass 
from one room to another, when un- 
dressed, without going out into a cold 
hallway, and the interior passageway 
was utilized as a place in which to hang 
wns. 


The simplicity of the life of our 
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great-grandmothers and their maids is 
evidenced by the fact that in many old 
Long Island homes the maid’s room 
was behind that of the mistress and could 
be entered only through the latter. The 
mistress herself aroused the “girls” at early 
candle-light, and from night until morning 
had them as safely caged as if they were in 
jail. It should be explained that in those 


Figure 1—Mysterious closet in a Long Island house 


They were usually in the wall of the sitting 
room, and the opening in front of the bed 
was closed by sliding panels, concealing 
the bed, until bedtime came. When a 
boy, the writer slept in such a bed in an old 
house in “Johnson’s country” in New 

York State, and the lady of the 
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Chamber 


house thought him a very queer boy 
because he objected to having the 
sliding panels closed at night, in Aug- 
ust, and all air excluded from the 
in habit many 
old people , of keeping anything 
valuable under the from 
the fact that they had slept in such 
wall-beds, under which were invari- 
ably two or three drawers, in which 
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were stored their choicest posses- 
sions. 
Many of us have “dirty clothing 


Figure 2—Secret closet between chambers 


days beds were surrounded by curtains, 
and people in caps and “ bed-gowns”’ were 
dressed at night as well as by day. Our 
ancestors had a rooted aversion to “ night- 
air,” shut themselves up in tightly closet 
rooms, put on what we should call ‘‘bath- 
robes,” and nightcaps, and pulled the 
curtains of the bed together as closely as 
possible. 

In the Dutch settlements they went 
further, and shut themselves up in cu 
boards with the doors closed. The bets 
in niches, in the wall, were nothing else. 


Sweet Content 
By Eugene C. Dolson 


She walks the peaceful ways her life has known; 
One tells her that the mountain hights are fair; 


chutes” in our houses, designed to 

permit of dirty linen being dropped 
through them directly into the laundry, but 
few have them arranged as in some old 
houses, where window seats had hinged lids, 
and trapdoors in the bottom, for two rea- 
sons: the window seat lid being lifted and 
trapdoor opened, the hot air from rooms be- 
low ascended to the chamber; and the box 
under the seat was a convenient receptacle 
for dirty clothes. When wash-day came, 
a clothes basket was placed on the first 
clothing drop through the trapdoor 
into the basket. See Figure 3. ee 


But still she deems those summits cold and lone— 


Her loved one is not there. 
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Suggestion in the Treatment of 
Nervous Disease 


By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 


N medicine, more than in any other 

branch of human knowledge, various 

discoveries and inventions in widely 
diverse or in closely allied sciences have 
been utilized. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
botany, have explained respiration, the 
circulation of the blood, the nutritive 
and digestive processes of the human 
organism, have added new drugs to the 
materia medica and enabled us to pene- 
trate the hidden recesses of the body by 
means of mysterious electrical rays. These 
sciences are only a few of the handmaids 
of medicine and their brief mention serves 
to emphasize the wide range of modern 
scientific medicine and the universality 
of its scope. The well trained modern 
physician must also be a man of science, 
a tendency that is well seen in the widen- 
ing of the curriculum in our medical 
schools and the lengthening of the course 
of study. 

Abnormal psychology is the latest 
stimulating movement in modern scientific 
medicine, and it is rapidly forging to the 
front as an important branch of medical 
research. It has thrown a flood of light 
on the mechanism of mental functions, 
for it has become almost an established 
precedent in medicine, that the normal, 
whether psychical or physical, can be better 
comprehended by a study of the pathologi- 
cal, the diseased. Abnormal psychology 
has proved the existence of those vast out- 
lying, or underlying, strata of mental 
activity known as the subconscious. It is 
this subconscious mental life which enters 
into the mechanism of various hysterical 
manifestations, dreams, multiple personal- 
ity, losses of memory, crystal-gazing, auto- 
matic writing and many of the so-called 
spiritualistic phenomena. The relation 
of the body to the mind and of the mind 
to the body has also become clearer by 
this conception, thus furnishing the key 
to a better understanding of various func- 
tional nervous diseases. These theoretical 
considerations have paved the way for 
more practical applications, and from the 
new data of the influence of the mind on 
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the body, there has evolved one of the most 
important movements in modern medicine, 
the application of scientific psychological 
satel to the treatment of certain func- 
tional nervous diseases. This is techni- 
cally known as psychotherapy, or sugges- 
tive therapeutics. 

Suggestion, however, in some form or 
another has been practiced, consciously 
or unconsciously, by all medical men from 
the remotest times. Consciously or un- 
consciously, too, the victims of certain 
nervous diseases have come under its 
influence. The older ideas of the Greek 

hysicians and the studies in France on 

ysteria during the last century laid the 
foundation, not only for these sound, 
rational therapeutic applications, but also 
for the various so-called metaphysical 
“systems” of mental healing. These lat- 
ter rely on suggestion as their chief force, 
although, as will be pointed out later, with 
an utter disregard of the purely physical 
basis of organic nervous diseases. Sugges- 
tion, too, has been the chief factor in vari- 
ous mental epidemics that from time to 
time have convulsed mankind. The sud- 
den, miraculous cures of paralysis in hys- 
teria are also the expression of an intense 
form of auto-suggestion. 


The subconscious self 


As suggestion so largely depends on 
theory of the subconscious self,a clear un- 
derstanding of the latter becomes necessary. 
The subconscious may be defined as that 
portion of our mental life which lies outside 
the field of normal consciousness, and 
therefore is not perceived by the latter. In 
other words, it is the realm of other con- 
sciousness. Certain emotional states or 
fixed ideas may lie dormant in this sub- 
conscious field and control the upper con- 
sciousness. One of the chief purposes of 
suggestion is to “tap,” as it were, this 
subconscious mental life and thus eliminate 
the morbid ideas or blend them with the 
healthier ideas of the upper, normal 
consciousness. 

This can be accomplished by various 
devices, and thus we are able to greatly 
ameliorate, and in many cases to actually 
cure, many distressing nervous diseases 
such as hysteria, neurasthenia, dipsomania, 
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certain habits of childhood, etc. The 
enumeration of these diseases will serve 
to show how the mind can control the body, 
and since the symptoms have a purely 
mental origin, we are able to eliminate 
them by mental therapeutics in the form 
of scientific methods of suggestion. 

But we must be careful to differentiate 
between functional and organic nervous 
diseases; not that the latter are incurable 
because organic, but because here other 
methods of treatment must be applied. 
One may as well try to defy the laws of 
gravitation as to cure an organic nervous 
affection by suggestion. Yet this is just 
what the faith-healing “systems” claim 
to be able to accomplish. The results of 
suggestive therapeutics, when properly 
applied to certain well-selected cases, have 
been extremely satisfactory, and what 
to the uninitiated would appear startling, 
is the natural outcome or sound scientific 
principles. 

Suggestive therapeutics in the hands of 
the proper individual is an experiment in 
methodical self-suggestion, with an ab- 
solute denial of any mysterious, magnetic 
force emanating from the physician and 
controlling the patient. It is a state 
of self-induced abstraction or distraction, 
in reaction to certain well-directed sugges- 
tions of the physician. The patient is 
thus placed in a proper receptive mood for 
treatment. This is suggestion in its scien- 
tific sense and this is the highest office of 
suggestive therapeutics. For the proper 
accomplishment of this receptive frame 
of mind, various technical devices are 
utilized,—hypnotic, hypnoidal, analysis, ra- 
tional explanations, appeal to the innate 
energies, moral and ethical influence and 

rsuasion. A methodical analysis, a 

ind, firm assurance that the patient is the 
victim of an exaggerated emotional state, 
of torturing doubts and manias, of imagin- 
ary crimes and sins, all out of proportion 
to the exciting cause; these procedures 
when they emanate from the scientific 
physician are of the greatest value. Thus 
we see how complex becomes the minister- 
ing to a mind diseased. Hygiene, diet, 
rest, isolation from friends who kill with 
kindness, are important adjuncts to psy- 
chotherapeutic methods. 

The patient, the individual, as well as the 
disease must be studied; no aspect of 
medicine should be left unturned for a 
thorough comprehension of the patient’s 
ailment, for individuals differ so in their 
temperament that the same disorder may 
have different manifestations in different 
patients. One of the most noted of recent 
writes on psychotherapy has said: 


“Tt is needless to say that I set aside 


- surgical maladies, infectious diseases, and 


those innumerable organic affections which 
are the fruit of heredity or unfavorable 
conditions. Against these evils which 
torment humanity we can do almost no- 
thing through the mind. We can combat 
them by the ordinary means of medicine, 
by drugs, by physical treatment. We 
can finally oppose them with a noble 
stoicism, but that is all. . . . Nervous 
affections which are accessible to mind-cure 
are more frequent than bodily illnesses and 
great progress would be made in the public 
health if by a voluntary influence of the 
mind over the body we knew how to stop 
in their development these strange evils 
which are more mental than physical.” 

These basic principles of psychology 
have taught us that in nervous diseases of 
purely functional origin, mind is the true 
physician; this in the sense, however, that 
the curative power of suggestion must 
either come from within the patient, if the 
patient ssess sufficient self-restraint, 
or ne equilibrium, or, if the latter 
forces are lacking or diminished, they must 
either be created or directed into channels 
of less resistance by suggestions from with- 
out. Taking, for example, such conditions 
as neurasthenia or hypochondria, the 
various bodily complaints that arise as 
portions of their symptoms, palpitation 
of the heart, exhaustion, disturbances in 
the circulation of blood and the insomnia, 
can all be traced back to the concomitant 
and parallel mental states. These disturb- 
ances of the physical basis of the body 
likewise react on the brain, and thus a 
vicious circle is being formed. The various 
metaphysical systems of mental healing 
completely ignore this interaction of body 
and mind, and thus, when weighed in the 
balance of modern science, they are found 
wanting. 


The office of suggestive therapeutics 


is to dispel the existing disorders as 
quickly as possible, and to prevent their 
recurrence for all future time. In _ its 
rational practice we must get the full 
confidence of the patient; we must explain 
to him as clearly as possible the exact na- 
ture of his disorder; we must disillusion 
him from the ideas and obsessions that 
have taken possession of his mind, and not 
dangle before his eyes the fetich of any 
mysterious magnetic force, or clothe any 
of our therapeutic procedures in a cloak of 
mystery. In the words of the poet, we 
“must bring this monstrous birth to the 
world’s light.” True medicine will never 
deceive the patient, only charlatanism 
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and quackery do that. Once we have the 
patient’s confidence and we have planted 
in his mind the conviction of an ultimate 
cure, then all the symptoms vanish; from 
that day be becomes really and truly 
cured. The keynote of success is this: 
the patient must be placed in a favorable 
mental state to accept suggestion; we 
must make his brain plastic, to speak 
figuratively, under our skill. The will 
must be educated and strengthened in 
order to strengthen the capacity to intelli- 
gently receive and react to suggestion. 


Science versus quackery. 


Conservatism has been one of the highest 
principles of medicine in all ages. But the 
reaction is upon us, not from any desire 
of publicity, but physicians, especially 
those who are specialists in nervous and 
mental diseases, believe that the public 
should be educated along the lines of what 
constitutes true science and what con- 
stitutes quackery. Popular articles against 
patent medicine nostrums and, during 
the past year public lectures at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston on nervous 
diseases and psychotherapy, by two 
eminent physicians, one of them called 
from Europe — these are only a few of the 
sigus of the times. The non-professional 
or non-scientific man or woman, no matter 
how thoughtful they may be on other sub- 
jects, can be readily deceived by some 
nebulous, unethical quasi-medical system, 
especially in this most difficult branch of 
medicine relating to the nervous system. 
In the earliest times the priest was the 
medical man, and this also holds true of 
many savage tribes to-day. But with the 
advancement of medical science, with the 
increase in its complexity, medicine and 
religion of necessity became emancipated. 
But little by little we have come to realize 
that in a certain class of nervous diseases, 
the unfortunate patients are racked by 
doubts, manias, delusions of unpardonable 
sin, melancholy moods whose basis was 
some error in living or some pessimistic 
ideas concerning our civilization, some 
guilty aspects of conscience and that 
these patients, like Lady Macbeth, need 
more a divine than a physician. Others 
again are of so sympathetic a nature that 
they suffer with all those whom they see 
suffer. 

From what has been stated above, it 
will be seen that some rational system of 
suggestive therapeutics is the proper treat- 
ment for these unfortunates. Instead of 
being deceived and mystified, they should 
be treated in a kind and sympathetic 
manner. Each individual and each group 
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of symptoms should be studied by itself. 
A movement has arisen in Boston which 
proceeds along the lineof a thorough- 
ly scientific psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders and which recognizes the unity of 
each type of functional nervous disease. 
The Emmanuel church has been the 
pioneer in this stimulating work and the 
results have been most gratifying. 

I hope that I have made clear the dif- 
ferentiation between organic and functional 
nervous diseases, between a disease of the 
nervous tissue itself and a functional dis- 
order of this tissue. For one, the ordinary 
procedures of internal medicine are nec- 
essary,— drugs, hygiene, various physical 
stimuli such as electricity and baths; for 
the other, many of the manifold forms of 
psychic treatment must be utilized, varying 
as to the disease and to the individual. 


A Very Beautiful Service 


Mr. Eprror:—Concerning the work 
of mental, moral and physical healing now 
being done by Emmanuel church in this 
city, I am entirely willing and also very 
= to send you a word for publication. 

r. Worcester, his associate, Dr. McComb, 
together with the attendant physicians, 
who are men of recognized standing in the 
medical world, are doing what I believe 
to be a very beautiful and noble service 
for the sick in this community. 

The work, as I understand it from 
some slight personal observation and from 
a general acquaintance with the clergymen, 
is based upon two principles: one, the 
regnancy of the spiritual over the physical, 
the other, the power of positive suggestion. 
I know that the work has been very success- 
ful, particularly among those afflicted with 
moral or mental disease. It is an entirely 
unsectarian movement, and I can say from 
positive knowledge that not one penny 
is received in compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. Personally, I believe that 
this work marks the beginning of a great 
movement, and it has my cordial sympathy 
and support. 

ALBERT PARKER Fitcu, 
Pastor Mount Vernon (Congregational) 
Church, Boston. 


Sound, Says Dr. Conrad 


Mr. Eprror :—I have watched with deep 
interest from its initial stages the work in 
the lines of healing and good health being 
done by Drs. Worcester and McComb at 
the Emmanuel church in this city. The 
principles are sound, the policy is judicious, 
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and the results are just what might be ex- 
pected. Both of these men are eminently 
ualified for this religio-psychological work, 
} have the right temperament, and an 
intellectual force equal to their intensely 
sympathetic natures. The church has 
failed to avail itself of her opportunities, 
and hence to fulfill her duties in the line of 
healing. 
e work in Emmanuel church is a sys- 


tematic, scientific, and purely Christian . 


application of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
respecting physical health and vigor. It 
does not antagonize either common sense 
or true Se: nor does it repudiate 
a single fundamental tenet of Christianity. 
All ministers are by no means equipped to 
successfully emulate the worthy example 
of Dr. Worcester, and not all churches 
would, by any means, co-operate even if 
the ministers desired it. The movement 
will surely grow; ministers and churches 
alike will come to recognize the richness of 
a neglected heritage, and the blessings to 
suffering humanity will be incalculably 
great. Very sincerely yours, 
. Z. Conran, 
Pastor of Park Street church, Boston 


A Great Deal of Caution 


Mr. Eprtor: I am very glad to say that 
I most heartily indorse the movement 
which has been inaugurated by Dr. Wor- 
cester and Dr. McComb, in so far as it has 
come within the sphere of my knowledge. 
There is nothing so much needed after the 
great materialistic movement of past years 
as to demonstrate the practical power and 
value of faith in the world. 

The present indifference of the masses 
towards the church is due I think to the 
fact that for the first time in its history, 
they do not believe that it has any prac- 
tical bearing upon their lives, either to give 
help or to do harm. I believe that faith is 
just as real a force in the realm of mind as 
electricity is in that of matter, and that it 
is going to be ible to prove that it can 
affect the whole life of the man, including 
his bodily health, in as potent a manner 
as any material cause. I believe that Dr. 
Worcester is demonstrating this fact, and 
that his effort is the beginning of a great 
movement which is taking shape in all of 
our churches. 

It seems to me, however, that in undertak- 
ing the particular line which Dr. Worcester 
is following, a great deal of caution should 
be exercised in securing leaders who are as 
thoroughly sane and as fully conversant 
with modern scientific thought as he is. I 


do not think there is any field in which 

there is a greater possibility for false steps. 
Joun Hopkins DeEntson, 

Central (Congregational) Church, Boston 


“The Big Boy Bully” 


Mr. Eprror:—I’ve just read in the 
March number, Page 274, of the “Big 
Boy Bully.” 

It is nearly nine years since our Harry 
was called to his final home. It seems but 
yesterday that I looked on his dear face 
and thanked God that his school days 
were over, so greatly did he suffer from 
the bullies at the academy. He would 
come in in such a nervous state from being 
beaten and abused that I was heart-sick. 
I had taught him when a little fellow to 
ask God to help him to be gentle and kind 
to everybody, and told him how intensely 
Christ suffered, yet he never struck back 
or answered angrily. His father would 
say, “I never was in a fight in my life.” 

Our child begged to go in on the girls’ 
side of the school, which of course was 
not allowed. What torture he suffered 
no one can know. I was glad for my boy 
when God took him. We have three other 
children who are taught never to strike 
the first blow, but to beat any boy who hits 
them. They have finished two or three 
cases and had no further trouble. 

Mrs. E.W. 


Was This Substitution ? 


We received a letter recently from a 


* southern reader, which, for reasons which 


will appear, we do not care to print. This 
letter dealt with the evil of substitution. 

It opened with an extract of some length 
from a talk on Substitution which was 
addressed by a famous editor to the readers 
of his magazine. It dwelt, this talk did, 
upon the dishonesty of appropriating the 
fruits of a man’s thought and labor as 
one’s own; the virtual stealing of that 
man’s property, in the form of ideas, 
the employment of a name or title resemb- 
ling the one used by the originator, thereby 
to share his success. 

Our contributor closed his letter with a 
deft application of these principles to 
the be om who had enunciated them, 
showing wherein a department in his 
magazine was a direct and palpable imita- 
tion of the Goop HovusEkrepine depart- 
ment of “Discoveries,” even to the title. 

Many are the imitators of the “ Dis- 
coveries’’ department. 
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Water-Cure for Headaches 


By A. Winegar-Simpson, M.D., of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


fS) EADACHE is not a dis- 

'~ ease, but rather a symp- 

tom of disease. It is 

usually the result of a dis- 

order of the nerves or of 

some of the vital organs. 

This being the case, 

rmanent relief from headache can only 
G secured by proper treatment of the cause. 

There are, however, simple methods for 
temporary relief of the various kinds of 
headaches, which should be known in every 
household, for no other ache or pain is so 
universal as headache. Tons of anti-head- 
ache medicines are annually consumed by 
these sufferers, which afford more or less 
speedy relief, it is true, being generally 
eomposed of powerful sedatives which 
numb the ‘feeling rather than relieve the 
condition. If in place of these more or less 
injurious “antis,” hot and cold water ap- 
plications are used, most headaches may be 
got rid of almost, if not quite as quickly, 
and by natural processes which cannot 
possibly have any deleterious effect. By 
restoring to normal, functions temporarily 
in disorder, these treatments make for ulti- 
mate good to the entire system. 

The hot and cold water treatments here 
given are so simple that any one can give 
them, but they must be administered in- 
telligently and with care, as each applica- 
tion hasa purpose, not casual, but fixed and 
definite. There must be nothing haphazard 
about the temperature of the water, the 
manner of placing the applications, or the 
length of time they are left on. By follow- 
ing the suggestions given, only good should 
result. 

Before detailing the treatment for the 
various forms of headache, it may simplify 
matters for those who know nothing of hot 
and cold water remedies to explain the 
different kinds of application. 

A compress, which may be either hot or 
cold, is a cloth wrung loosely out of water 
and placed over the affected part. For 
this cheese cloth is best, but any soft old 
cotton or linen cloth will answer. Be care- 


ful not to use anything stiff and new, as 


good results will be hard to obtain. A hot 
compress is a thin, soft cloth, folded to six 
er eight thicknesses, wrung out of boiling 
water, and applied quickly while the cloth 
retains the heat. A cold compress is wrung 
out of ice water, and a cloth wrung loosely 
feels better and fits better into the irreg- 
ularities of the face or neck. 


For the uses to be designated here two 
sizes are necessary. For the neck take a 
iece of cheese cloth about a yard long and 
half a yard wide. In other words, a half- 
yard of cheese cloth of the ordinary width 
is a very good size, and when folded to 
about eight thicknesses should be in the 


form of « strip a ha f-yard long and a few 


inches wide. For the face and head take 
two yards of cheese cloth and fold it until 
it is about a half-yard square. 

A fomentation is a hot application con- 
sisting of a flannel cloth wrung out of boil- 
ing water, after being thoroughly saturated, 
and wrapped in a piece of dry flannel. For 
use in the treatment of headache the pieces 
should be about a yard long by half a yard 
wide. A strip of army blanket is the best 
thing, but in emergency any heavy flannel 
will do, even woolen underwear cut and 
sewed into proper shape. The wet piece 
should be folded once lengthwise, making 
it a yard long by a quarter of a yard wide. 
It should be then folded into thirds until it 
comes almost square. As soon as it is 
wrung from the water, it should be folded 
quickly in the dry piece to retain all the 
heat, and put in place at once. 

It must be remembered that the efficacy 
of these treatments depends largely on 
having the cloths very hot or very cold, 
and the water should be kept at boiling 
heat or ice cold, as the case may be. This 
is very important. If the hot water is kept 
in a bucket during the treatment, be sure 
to keep a lid over the bucket after wringing 
the cloth. A large, close-mouthed pitcher 
serves very well, and the heat will be re- 
tained longer if an extra piece of flannel is 
wrapped about it and over the top. 

The easiest way to handle a cloth in boil- 
ing water is to fold it several times the full 
length, then twist it as tight as possible 
and doubling it, twisted, lay it in the water 
with both ends projecting above the water. 
When it has become thoroughly saturated, 
and as hot as the water can make it, pick 
it out by the two ends, drawing them apart 
as far as possible. The twisting of the 
cloth will expel the water. Another way 
is to drop the cloth quickly into a towel, 
fold the towel over it and wring it by means 
of the ends of the towel. 

Few homes are now without a hot-water 
bag, which will be needed for treatments 
where dry heat rather than the moist heat 
of a fomentation is required. An ice bag 
is the one other piece of equipment neces- 
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. Where an ice bag is not at hand, a 
hot-water bag may be filled with ice water 
and ice pase very fine. This will serve 
very well and in an emergency where there 
is no bag of any kind, pounded ice wrapped 
in a towel will do. In this case a piece of 
oil cloth should be placed under it to pre- 
vent the water from running over the bed- 
ding. 

Congestive headache 


A ae re headache indicates an over- 
supply of blood in the brain. Its symptoms 
are a flushed face and hot head, a throb- 
bing in the arteries of the neck, and a feeling 
as if the brain were too large for the skull. 
The eyes will be red, and the hands and 
feet are usually cold. To relieve the con- 
gested condition of the brain the blood 
must be drawn away from the over-charged 
part. The patient should be put to bed 
with the head on a pillow to raise it above 
the level of the body. In this, as well as 
all other cases, it is well to remove all the 
clothing and wrap the patient in a sheet, 
merely placing the sheet under the body 
and folding it across on top. In cold 
weather a cotton blanket may be used in- 
stead of a sheet. The idea of thus wrap- 
ping the patient is merely to prevent the 
discomfort of having the clothing wet from 
the applications or the perspiration. After 
treatment the face and neck should be 
sponged with cool water, the body thorough- 
ly dried with a towel, and if the weather is 
warm, dusted with talcum. When the 
sheet is exchanged for a night-gown, the 
patient will be ready to rest comfortably, 
if indeed he is not ready to leave the bed 
entirely and dress. 

Before beginning the treatment, place’ a 
towel over the pillow. Then the first thing 
to do is to apply derivative measures to the 
extremities. The simplest means is a hot 
foot-bath, which ean be easily arranged in 
the bed. Fill a foot tub half-way with 
water as hot as the feet can bear with 
reasonable comfort and place it in the bed 
where the feet can rest in it with ease, first 
spreading a towel under the pan to protect 

e bedding and to serve later for drying 
the feet. 

Another method is the hot leg pack, 
which consists of wrapping the legs in a 
half-blanket wrung from boiling water. 
This is put under the legs, the ends being 
drawn up over them and tucked down be- 
tween, and over this a dry blanket is 
VT to retain the heat. 

is hot foot bath or leg pack will tend 
to draw the blood to this part of the body 
and away from the brain. Then place an 
ice bag at the back of the neck and another 
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at the top of the head. It is always a good 
idea to wrap the bag in a piece of cheese 
cloth, though of course this is not necessary. 
The purpose of the ice bags is to contract 
the vertebral and cerebral arteries which 
supply the brain with blood. 

Across the front and sides of the neck 
place a cold compress, to contract the 
carotid arteries, which also carry blood to 
the brain. This compress, it will be re- 
membered, is several thicknesses of cheese 
cloth or soft muslin wrung, not too dry, out 
of ice water. 

Having by this means checked the flow 
of blood to the brain, the next thing is to 
apply a hot compress to the face to dilate 
the facial arteries and thus divert as much 
blood as possible from the brain to the face. 
This face compress is the large square one, 
and should be placed so that only the nose 
is uncovered. 

This treatment should continue for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, the cloths being 
changed every minute or two, about as fast 
as they can be wrung from the different 
waters. It is quite necessary to have two 
sets of cloths in order that the surfaces need 
not be left exposed between the different 
applications. By this time the plethoric 
condition should give way to an anemic 
condition of the brain, when the patient 
will find relief. When the ice bags and 
compresses are removed, the feet should 
be taken from the bath, having first been 
given a dash of cool water (not ice cold), to 
establish a reaction and prevent taking 
cold. For adelicate person the cold douche 
is too much of a shock and instead the feet 
should be sponged with cool water and 
wiped dry. 

Anemic headache 


An anemic headache is produced by er- 
actly opposite conditions. The brain has 
too little blood. This headache is suffered 
most often by aged and feeble persons, and 
those suffering from diseases characterized 
by poverty of the blood. It may be recog- 
nized by a dizzy feeling when one is stand- 
ing or sitting erect, which is relieved by 
lying down. It generally effects the top 
of the head but may also come at the back 

art orin the forehead. There is no throb- 

ing, but rather a dull, gnawing pain. The 
pupils of the eyes become dilated as a rule, 
and there is a decided tendency to faintness 
upon assuming an upright position. 

The treatment is almost the reverse of 
that for congestive headache. The patient 
should lie quietly in bed, with the head de- 
pressed slightly ier the level of the body. 
The foot-bath should not be given, and in- 
stead of continuous cold at the base of the 
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brain there should be alternate heat and 
cold, while continuous warmth should be 
applied to the top and front part of the 
head. More in detail the treatment is this: 

As before, apply the cold compress to the 
neck and carotid arteries, which is a uni- 
versal rule when hot and cold applications 
are made at the same time. 

Then place an ice bag at the base of th 
brain, alternating it with a hot-water bag, 
giving about one minute for the cold and 
two for the hot. The hot-water bag is 
particularly suited in cases where neuralgic 
conditions are found. In case of rheumatic 
conditions it is well to substitute a fomen- 
tation for the hot-water bag, alternating 
the fomentation with the ice bag. Be 
sure to wrap the wet hot flannel in a dry 
one where the fomentation is used, a single 
thickness of dry flannel being all that is 
necessary. 

The heat for the top of the head and face 
should be by means of a fomentation in- 
stead of a hot compress as before. Direc- 
tions for making a fomentation have al- 
ready been given. It should be very hot 
and large enough to cover the top of the 
head and face. If it interferes with the 
breathing, it may be slightly lifted at the 
lower end. Wherever flannel is used it is 
well to spread a piece of gauze over the face, 
or whatever part of the body it may be, to 
prevent the prickly feeling of the flannel. 

This treatment should be continued for 
about fifteen or twenty minutes unless 
relief is found sooner, the cold and hot ap- 
plications being changed at intervals of one 
and two minutes, and the hot fomentation 
being changed every five minutes. In all 
eases of alternate hot and cold applications, 
the cold should be the last. And always 
after continuous hot applications the skin 
should be sponged off with cool water to 
establish reaction and lessen the liability 
of taking cold. 


Nervous headache 


This is one of the commonest forms of 
headache. It is due to any one of the many 
causes of overwrought or exhausted nerves. 
The treatment differs from that given for 
anemic headache in that heat and cold are 
applied alternately to the face as well as to 
the base of the brain. This treatment is 
known as the alternate hot and cold. 

First apply the cold compress to the 
carotid arteries, then the hot bag to the 
back of the neck and the cold compress to 
the face. By the time a cloth can be wrung 
from the boiling water place the hot com- 
press on the face and replace the hot bag 
at the base of the brain with the ice bag. 
Bear in mind that in this treatment the hot 


application for the face is a compress and 
not a fomentation—that is, it is of cheese 
cloth and not flannel. 

Continue this treatment for five or six 
minutes, or at most ten minutes, by which 
time relief will be afforded except in stub- 
born cases. If it does not yield in this 
length of time it is well to discontinue the 
treatment for a time and repeat it after an 
interval of a half or three-quarters of an 
hour. 

There are nervous headaches which are a 
symptom of a serious disorder of the nerves 
known as migraine. Migraine is a very 
common affection, particularly among 
women, but to get at the root of it, it is 
necessary for the patient to give careful 
attention to diet, get the digestive organs 
in good condition, and to build up the gen- 
eral tone of the nervous system. It mani- 
fests itself at times in a headache confined 
to one side of the head, which increases 
suddenly and becomes very severe. Tem- 
porary relief from these attacks may be 
secured by means of fomentations applied 
to the affected side of the head. 

Many headaches classed as nervous head- 
aches are in reality sympathetic headaches 
arising from disturbances of the stomach 
and liver or from irritation of the uterus or 
ovaries. Such headaches can only be per- 
manently relieved by treatment of the 
cause—that is, by rectifying the disorder. 
But here again temporary relief may be 
obtained by the application of a fomenta- 
tion to the stomach or the lower abdominal 
regions. For this use the fomentation 
blanket should be double the size of that 
already described, a single blanket cut in 
quarters making the proper size and the 
right number to work with. This gives 
two to make wet and two dry ones, making 
it possible to prepare one fomentation 
while the other is in place. Three applica- 
tions are considered a set, and one set will 
ordinarily afford relief, the time required 
being about fifteen minutes. The fomen- 
tations should be applied as hot as they can 
be borne, and removed as soon as they be- 
come quite comfortable. 

While the fomentations are being applied 
a hot foot-bath may be given as described 
in the treatment for congestive headache. 
If the cause is in the stomach or liver the 
removal of the last fomentation should be 
followed by a quick sponging with cool 
water, and the foot-bath finished with cool 
douche or sponge. But where the more 
delicate parts are affected this should be 
omitted as the shock is too great. The 
moist heat of a fomentation will be found 
more efficacious in these conditions than 
the drv heat.of a hot-water bag, because the 
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patient can endure it longer and in a more 
intense form, 
Sick headache 

This, too, is a common form of headache. 
As a general thing it is directly caused by 
overloading the stomach. This being the 
case, the first thing to do is to get the 
stomach empty. For this purpose the suf- 
ferer should drink a large quantity of warm 
water, which will act as anemetic. A little 
salt in the water will make it act more 
quickly, having a nauseating effect. At- 
tention should be given to the moving of 
the bowels by a large warm water enema. 

By thus removing the cause, the head- 
ache may disappear without further treat- 
ment. But relief may be brought about 
more quickly by equalizing or regulating the 
distribution of blood in the body by means 
of simultaneous hot and cold applications. 

Remembering the cold compress over the 
carotid arteries, place the hot-water bag 
or a hot fomentation at the base of the 
brain and a cold compress over the fore- 
head and eyes, alternating this at intervals 
of about three minutes with an ice bag at 
the base of the brain and a hot compress 
over the forehead and eyes. Make this 
change five or six times, finishing in each 
instance with the cold application. Hot 
fomentations over the stomach and bowels 
may also be applied to good purpose. The 
patient should avoid all food for twenty- 
four hours and drink plenty of water. 


By Dora 


Hoo! Woohoo! 
The moonbeams pour 
Splashes of light on the garret floor: 
Under the roof with half-closed eyes 
The farm-boy lies, 
While visions of fright, 
The brood of night, 
Curdle his veins with dumb delight 
In a dreamer’s paradise. 
Hoo! Woohoo! 
At the sound, 
With a bound, 
He is off to the red men’s camping-ground, 
A village of tents, white-peaked tents, 
Shivering tents, in a waste of snows! 
Round the fires where the hunters sleep 
Famine and frost their vigils keep: 
’Tis the how! of the snarling coyote pack— 
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Night Magic 


Read Goodale 


Neuralgia and toothache 


While the foregoing covers the common- 
est forms of headache, there are two other 
universal aches that are in some measure 
allied and which respond to similar treat- 
ment. One is neuralgia, the other tooth- 
ache. Neuralgia is a poorly nourished 
condition of nerves, and primarily the 
thing to be done is to build up the nerves 
with good food, regulation of habits and 
plenty of outdoor life. In addition, how- 
ever, the nerves may be treated by means 
of fomentations or the application of a hot- 
water bag for ten or fifteen minutes to the 
part of the face or head affected, the feet 
being kept in a hot bath during the applica- 
tion. Upon removing the fomentation 
or bag, the face should be sponged with 
cool water, the feet being treated in 
the same manner when taken from the 
bath. 

For toothache place the ice bag at the 
back of the neck, the cold compress of 
cheese cloth wrung from ice water over the 
carotid arteries, this being changed fre- 
quently in order to check the flow of blood 
to the tooth by contracting the arteries. 
Over the affected side of the face place a 
hot compress, changing it frequently that 
it may be kept as hot as the patient can 
stand it and thus draw the biood away from 
the tooth. If ten minutes of this treatment, 
does not allay the pain it is a plain case for 
the dentist. 


Hoo! Woohoo!—that the cliffs send back 
With the north wind’s wail, 
Or a hoarser note 
From the gray wolf’s throat, 
The old gray thief 
Pressing in 
With a grin 
On the calico mustang’s trail. 
Hoo! Woohoo! 
In the moonbeams’ rain 
The wakeful watch-dog tugs at his 


chain, 
While over the plow-boy’s pallet bare, 
In the unwarmed air 
Hovers Fancy, child of the Sun: 
She who laughs at cumber and care— 
Fancy, the golden magician, the heaven- 
born one! 
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V—In the Laundry 


HEN our own little bandbox of a 
house began to run in its ap- 
pointed way, I decided that Mon- 

day should no longer be a day of dread, 
dedicated to cold roast beef, dusters and 
desolation. The infinitesimal cook, chosen 
entirely for her personal charms and not at 
all for culinary ability, was to look as 
enchanting on that day as on any other. 
Serene in the consciousness that I could 
cook behind the door, and she could serve 
with credit in the open, I left the small de- 
tails of washing and ironing to adjust them- 
selves on the basis of “having some one 
come in.” 

The laundry question was forgotten; 
merry guests arrived, for whom I made 
late and early preparation. The cooking 


and the serving, the gaiety and the home- 
likeness of the little new ménage passed 


muster with the ushers and the bridesmaids 
and the members of the college class and 
the members of the parish, the old friends 
and the new acquaintances. Tea flowed, 
the chafing dish bubbled, and the grand 
sweet song had struck a good strong 
soprano note. Toward the middle of the 
week the napkin supply ran short, but the 
old home was very near and I heeded not 
the warning note in Mother’s voice. No, 


I hadn’t a washwoman as yet, but “it: 


would be all right.” By Saturday the 
borrowed supplies were low, and I began to 
realize that at this rate even a trousseau 
wouldn’t meet the requirements. 

Up and down the town I went, singing 
the praises of the small family and the set 
tubs. Nobody would look at me or mine, 
and every working woman who could 
leave her home was engaged for at least 
three washings every Monday. But I 
didn’t care about Monday, any day 
would do. 

“Shure, ” said one contemptuous priest- 
ess, “it’s green you are. Who be’s goin’ 
to do the ironin’ all the week and never 
gettin’ through?” With stately dignity 
I remarked that any one could attend to so 
simple a matter as ironing, the infinitesimal 
cook and I would doubtless be equal to the 
task. The priestess sniffed, but on Thurs- 


day morning, long before any one was up, 
she came. Banging at the back door for a 
quarter of an hour didn’t improve her 
temper, and when she beheld no fire and a 
pile of clothes mountain high, she pinned 
her respectable shawl more securely over 
her ample bosom and departed without a 
word. Breakfast was a silent meal, for 
things not dreamed of in my philosophy 
were astir within my soul. About ten 
o’clock a lean and hungry lady, with a 
stitch in her side, wearily inquired if I was 
the woman that wanted the washing done. 
I was. Warmed and fed, a lengthy pro- 
cess, the weary lady after awhile betook 
herself to the cellar, wearily drew some 
tepid water into which she dumped a 
liberal supply of material purchased to 
wash floors. Wearily she threw in every- 
thing she could find, linen, flannel, white 
or black or variegated; wearily she hung 
them on the line, stockings and doilies in 
democratic neighborliness; wearily she 
took her substantial honorarium and de- 
parted. I held the infinitesimal cook 'with 
my glittering eye. “ What do we do next ?” 

“Sprinkle ’em, I guess.” 

So we did, as utterly regardless of high 
and low caste as the weary lady herself. 

Next day we ironed them, dimly guessing 
that they were guiltless of starch or bluing. 
They were flimsy and grimy and streaked. 
Everything that could run had done so, 
and nothing appeared to have been able 
to get out of the way. We ironed and 
ironed and ironed. Broken appointments 
were nothing; callers were a snare. The 
teakettle rested and the chafing dish had 
peace; and we ironed. I never expect to 
shed bitterer tears than fell in that first 
basketful of clothes, in whose discouraged 
contents the fair linen, the pretty wedding 
frills and furbelows were utterly indistin- 
guishable. 

The next week I owned myself ready 
for advice and the helping hand, and a 
capable and kindly Irishwoman rescued 
the family. But this living from hand to 
mouth, or from faucet to clothesline, 
proved itself expensive, irritating and 
uncertain. 

Bye and bye the very pay and orna- 
mental little cook was replaced by a strong, 
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HOW I LEARNED 


sensible, warm-hearted girl who under- 
took to do general housework for us, 
which meant years of comfort and con- 
tentment, and of good work well done. I 
know where she is to-day, and I am told 
she is reading these articles. In this one 
she will read much that she taught me, for 
which I have always been grateful, and 
she will read that if there were more such 
honest and faithful and able people as she, 
whose service was the “cup running over,” 
life would be an easier and a happier thing 
for housewives. She befriended that kit- 
chen; she sang and coaxed the laundry 
into a place of cheerful neatness, and then 
she taught me. 

In all the years of my housekeeping no 
one has ever served me who has not taught 
me something, and I have learned to keep 
house, after a plain and simple fashion, 
not from one person alone, but also from 
the several good girls who have at different 
times called my house their home. 

Speedily realizing that I ought to learn 
this branch of my business as a housekeep- 
er, I became laundry assistant. I can tell 
you what I learned, but I wish every young 
housekeeper might learn from as cheerful 
and patient and capable a teacher. 

First she built a fire in the kitchen stove, 
to provide for the necessary hot water 
and the equally necessary breakfast. She 
set the breakfast table, put the cereal on 
the fire, and descended to the laundry, 
leaving the upstairs housework for the 
rest of the morning to me. A crackling 
in the laundry stove warned me that pre- 
parations had begun and I flew to look on. 
I saw her separate the clothing into tidy 
piles, first, table linen; second, bed linen, 
cotton underwear, towels, ete.; third, 
handkerchiefs and small pieces; fourth, 
stockings; fifth, flannels and all woolens; 
sixth, colored clothing. 

Nothing went into the first hot water ex- 
cept a little ammonia, and a tablespoon 
of one of the thoroughly tested washing 
preparations which was carefully dissolved. 
In this water was washed the table linen, 
which she did not boil as she did the other 
things, although many good laundresses 
do. 

This linen had been looked over carefully 
for spots and fruit stains; coffee and tea 
stains had been removed by pouring clear 
boiling water several times through the 
spotted portion of the fabric. Iron rust 
was removed with oxalic acid, peach 
stains with javelle water, the ink spots 
which once bedewed a napkin from an 
over zealous fountain pen, with mutton 
suet rubbed into them like soap. Just 
here let me say that there is ink and ink. 
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Some will a to plain soap and water, 
some to milk, some to various acid prepa- 
rations advertised, and some to the mutton 
suet. Some, needless to say, will yield 
only to the scissors. It depends on the 
chemicals in the ink. And just a word of 
warning about all strong preparations to 
remove stains. After being applied to the 
spot, the chemical, usually an acid, must 
be carefully and thoroughly washed out 
with plenty of cold water and ammonia or 
else the material will be eaten into holes. 
I once removed peach stains from some 
napkins with javelle water, but at the end 
I had only a few hems left. 

The cotton articles were boiled in soap- 
suds—don’t think cheap soap is cheap—- 
and then washed well. Many people have 
abjured the old-fashioned ways of soaking 
clothes over night or boiling them before 
washing. It’s like the ink—it depends. 
I’ve seen garments for a little girl, and a 
nice little girl at that, that required the 
most strenuous efforts and the aid of every 
known device to let you know they had 
ever been white. 

Everything was afterward treated to a 
process which the cheerful priestess called 
“wrenching and bluing.” She wrung out 
the clothing with a wringer, unless there 
were buttons or lace and then she used her 
hands. Many laundresses to-day use a 
wringer only for heavy articles. Into the 
cold rinsing water, and the cold water to 
which a little bluing had been added and 
well stirred in, the garments found their 
way and then, wrung out once more, the 
ones to be starched were laid aside, the 
ones ready to be hung out put in the 
basket. 

That starch was made as smoothly and 
carefully as if it had been a pudding. 
Only the best of starch would do; no cheap, 
yellowish kinds for the priestess. She 
took about a pint of the dry lumps, wet 
with a little cold water and poured abso- 
lutely boiling water upon them. Not for 
her the pasty, lumpy, lukewarm stuff 
which I made her first. Just a pinch of 
borax in it, “to save the stickin’,” she 
said, and we were ready to dip in and 
wring out the edges of the underwear or 
an entire shirt-waist or stock or apron. 
Once I starched an entire night garment. 
Never but once! All the unstarched things 
she now hung upon the line before she went 
back to wash the rest. The starched ones 
were hung out last of all. White skirts 
hung triangularly from the bottom. In 
fact almost everything was hung upside 
down and given plenty of room while the 
discreet sheets on the street side were our 
defense against undue curiosity. 
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Next the priestess washed and starched 
the colored clothes. The flannels were 
washed alone, in tepid water, a little am- 
monia, and the suds of white soap. Hot 
or cold water will shrink flannel and will 
cause the undergarments of a family to 
descend with undue rapidity down the 
line. Tepid water for washing and rinsing, 
and quick out-of-door drying in fine 
weather will keep flannels in good condi- 
tion, but woolen cannot stand being 
frozen or rained on, 

Summer rain doesn’t hurt white clothes, 
save to wash out the starch, and being 
frozen really bleaches them, while drying 
them indoors makes them yellow and they 
lose the sweet smell of air and sunshine. 
There is no one I pity more than the people 
whose city clothes must be dried, perforce, 
in some good hot closet far away from the 
sun and breeze, The pitiful washes which 
flap from every window in many a street 
in upper New York and make that city 
look like a huge raft in distress, at least 
get a little wind and sun. 

Last of all came the stockings, washed, 
as was all the personal wearing apparel, 
after being turned wrong side out. 
everything was on the line, the laundry was 
made tidy and as I watched and = an 
the strong, capable figure swinging 
easily and sensibly through her task, YT 
felt proud to have shared such labors. 

When it came to sprinkling the clothes 
that afternoon I had to learn not to make 
them too wet, nor to leave them too dry; 
to smooth them carefully, as that was “half 
the ironing”’ ; to fold them tightly with the 
starched portions inside; to wrap starched 
pieces in towels, to pack the neat rolls 
closely and to cover all so they would re- 
tain their moisture and be just right to 
iron the next day. Tablecloths, par- 
ticularly, must be stretched and smoothed 
by hand. 

I had to learn to cover an ironing board; 
first a good foundation of heavy white 
canton flannel and a strong new muslin 
sheet on top, preferably bleached muslin, 
and by all means new and strong. This 
was tightly pinned into place and was 
changed and washed frequently. Once 
I burned it, a charred place the size of a 
flatiron, and I was chided therefor. It 
isn’t. as absolutely necessary to burn 
ironing sheets as the ordinary ironer would 
lead you to believe. Plenty of heavy, 
smooth holders were in demand for the 
old-fashioned irons, and lumpy holders 
or thin ones were scorned as tiring the hand 
unnecessarily. Irons of various weights 


and sizes, and various little sleeve boards, 
etc., helped us along, as did the wax to 
rub on the irons that they might be clean 
and smooth. 

I had imagined that to iron an article 
was to begin at the top and press away 
until I reached the bottom, where some 
miraculous process would convert the 
mass of creases into flowerlike perfection. 
It was a little different from that. First 
I was taught that the proper way is to 
begin with ruffles, pressing down quickly 
and firmly with a curving sweep of the iron 
to the left, then bands, sleeves, yoke or 
tucked portions of a garment, and lastly 
the beautiful easy plain part that I wished 
to begin with. Tablecloths were to be 
folded once lengthwise, pulled even and 
ironed carefully on both sides until they 
were entirely dry. Only lengthwise creases 
are permissible on a tablecloth. Cross- 
wise, the fold must be so lightly made by 
hand as not to appear when the cloth is 
open. Embroidered pieces are to be 
pressed heavily on the wrong side and 
finished on the right, and napkins that are 
not folded corner to corner exactly even 
are an eyesore to the fastidious, Machine 
stitching and careless ironing are two 
things that really trouble people who love 
fine table linen, 

It isn’t possible to give written direec- 
tions as to how to fold the clothes which 
have been thoroughly aired for several 
hours on the bars, but my advice to young 
girls who are just beginning to solve thes 
problems is—go to some one who knows 
and learn that there is a proper way to — 
fold each article, that there is a conven- 
ient and aceepted way to place the articles 
in the basket, and that when clothes are 
properly folded and laid in the basket 
in orderly fashion, the family wardrobe 
makes a much more hopeful and encourag- 
ing appearance than when the clothes come 
up hit or miss. I have seen a basket of 
whole, pretty, new garments made to look 
so disreputable that I felt as if we 
had reached the basis of four families 
in a room and a boarder in every cor- 
ner. 

It does pay to learn to do the little things 
as they ought to be done, and even a bas- 
ket of clothes means a long series of small 
tasks conscientiously performed by some- 
body—if not by yourself, perhaps by some 
one whom you have been enabled to teach. 
Knowledge rebs Monday of its terrors, 
but careless ignorance makes it a day of 

any amount of expense and 
irritation to the home 
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The Surprise Luncheon Club 
By Caroline French Benton 


RS. THOMAS began it, by telling 

her tale of woe to the five neighbors 

who were spending the afternoon 
with her on the porch. 

“Just before lunch time yesterday,” 
she began, “who should walk in but my 
cousin Emily and that rich and fashionable 
friend of hers, Mrs. Hoyt. The marketing 
had not come*home, and there was nothing 
in the house but three eggs, some cold 
boiled potatoes and a box of strawberries. 
I had actually begun to say to Mary, who 
had come in and reported the state of 
affairs, that she could boil me an egg and 
make a cup of tea and that would do for 
once; but luckily I had gone no farther. 
Had I eaten the egg the case would have 
been hopeless! 

“As it was,I told her to make an 
omelette and cream the potatoes to go 
wth them, with tea and bread and butter; 
afterward she was to serve lettuce from 
the garden, with French dressing and 
crackers, and then the berries, with cream 
and sugar, there was no cake unluckily. 
You would have been surprised to see how 
those women enjoyed their meal; byt it 
was a close call for them!” 

The neighbors laughed. “It would be 
fun to have a lunch club on purpose to 
make such visits,’”’ said Mrs. Hall with 
twinkling eyes. “Id like nothing better 
than to drop in on all of you in turn and see 
what pot-luck I’d have!” Everybody 
laughed again, but several laid down their 
work and thought about the suggestion. 

“Tt would not only be fun,” said Mrs. 
Brown, “it would be a liberal education as 
well. Suppose we six women try it this 
summer. I don’t mean that we should 
make hard work of it, but let us agree to 
run in and surprise one another in turn and 
see what sort of emergency luncheons we 
can get up.” The rest agreed, though 
with misgivings. They arranged that their 
names should be taken alphabetically, 
and that five should secretly agree on the 
day for the descent on the sixth; no hostess 
should take over three quarters of an hour 


to prepare lunch, and should be limited 
to what was in the house or garden, if she 
had a garden; there was to be no telephon- 
ing to the grocery. 

Mrs. Brown went home determined not 
to be caught napping. She naturally 
thought she would be surprised in the 


course of the next week, so the very next. 


morning she went downtown and purchas- 
ed a list of things to help out, mushrooms, 
salmon and the like, to be delivered that 
afternoon. Returning home at noon she 
found to her horror that her five guests were 
already seated on her porch! She en- 
treated them to go home. It was not fair, 
she declared, to begin at such short notice. 
But they merely waved her to the kitchen 
and went on chatting. 

When they were summoned to the dining 
room they were dismally assured that the 
nasturtiums on the table were the principal 
feature of the meal. But this is what they 
really had: Cold sliced mutton surroundéd 


with hard botled eggs masked in delicious - 


mayonnaise, with bread and butter and 
iced tea; and for a second course, home- 
made orange marmalade and thin wafers, 
The luncheon went off delightfully, but 
every woman present vowed to herself 
she would not be found unprepared. 

The second on the list made up sponge 
cake and salads day after day, but to no 
avail; the club did not come. It was on a 
Monday when the washing was but just 
out on the line and the cook was in her 
crossest mood, that Mrs. Downs saw her 
five neighbors filing in her gate. In vain 
she expostulated and vowed she could not 
and would not have them stay; that there 
simply wasn’t enough in the house for 
three people, not to mention six; the 
guests were firm as the traditional rock. 
Luncheon was served within the allotted 
time; a hot dish was the first course, 
an excellent rice rissole. Mrs. Downs had 
boiled enough rice to make a pint and 
while it was cooking hed heated a cup of 
cold stewed tomato left from the day 
before and mixed it with an equal quantity 
of finely chopped cooked meat; this she 
seasoned higi:.y and when the rice was done 
she piled it on a platter and put the mix- 
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ture around it. With this she served 
coffee, bread and butter and pickles, and 
afterwards some cake with raspberries, 
which had been ordered early in the mor- 
ning and arrived in the nick of time. 

The third luncheon was not maliciously, 
planned to come on a bad day, but it did; 
for Mrs. Farley had a dressmaker and the 
maid had just left. She groaned loudly 
as she received the club. ‘“‘I’m not a bit 
glad to see you!” she declared. “ Neither 
was Mrs. Brown or I glad to see you when 
you came,’ Mrs. Downs retorted,‘‘ but you 
wouldn’t go home, and this is retribu- 
tion. Hurry and get lunch, for we are 
half starved.” 

Mrs. Farley found when she investigated 
her resources that she was tolerably well-off, 
for her larder was by no means bare. The 
luncheon proved to be a home-like meai, 
with sliced ham, chopped potatoes and tea, 
followed by tomatoes, sliced with French 
dressing, and sugar cookies and jam to fin- 
ish Her guests felt acute disappoint- 
ment that she had found her task so simple. 

Mrs. Hall was confident that she could 
not be surprised, but she never dreamed 
the club would meanly arrive on a Saturday 
noon when everything was in confus‘on. 
Luckily the children were off on a picnic, 
and some sardines were left from the 
luncheon she had put up in the morning. 
She deviled these to serve hot on strips 
of toast, and meanwhile she beat up some 
cold mashed potato with an egg and put 
it in the oven to puff and brown. She also 
opened a bottle of chow-chow, as a good 
accompaniment to the sardines, and she 
served tea and bread and butter with the 
rest of the first course. For the second 
there was fresh cottage cheese, made that 
morning, with currant jelly and thin 


erackers; a meal, pronounced entirely. 


satisfactory by the guests. 
Mrs. Stone was one of those house- 
keepers who always rise triumphant to 
meet any situation, so she was not discon- 
certed when theclub appeared, though she, 
like the rest, might easily have declared 
she had little to set before them. To be 
sure there was a pint of heavy cream she 
had bought that morning for ice-cream at 
night, and that gave her a clue. She 
cooked hard six eggs, cut them up rather 
fine and put them in a baking dish with 
layers of the cream, seasoned with salt, 
paprika, and a trifle of sherry; after 
the alternate layers were in, with the cream 
added last, she dusted the dish with fine 
bread-crumbs and put it in the oven to 
brown. Then she hastily stirred up’ some 
popovers and while the two things baked, 
she sliced some cucumbers dropped them 
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in ice-water, and made French dressing. 
She served the dish of eggs with the pop- 
overs; then a salad of cucumbers and 
lettuce with crackers and cheese; and 
last a delicious cup of coffee. 

Mrs. Thomas’ lunch was the last of the 
series. She had kept a sort of Sister Anne 
watch on the street for days, and when she 
saw the club in the distance she felt reason- 
ably sure that they would find her with 
something to eat. She put some cold meat 
through the chopper until she had a cupful; 
this she mixed with a cup of white sauce, a 
teaspoon of minced onion, salt mont pepper, 
a little chopped parsley, and the yolks 
of two beaten eggs. The mixture was put 
on to cook three minutes while she welcom- 
ed her guests who now appeared, and she 
laid the table while it cooled. Then she 
folded in the beaten whites of the eggs and 
half filled small well-buttered baking 
dishes. These were put ina hot oven for 
fifteen minutes, while some potatoes were 
creamed, the coffee left from breakfast 
was iced and raspberries from the garden 
were looked over. 

The luncheon consisted of the fluffy, 
appetizing meat souffle, with potatoes; 
then lettuce hearts were served with a 
mayonnaise she had had ready for a day 
and more, and last came tall of 
raspberries topped with whipped cream, 
and iced coffee. 

It is true that all the members of the club 
breathed sighs of relief when the strain was 
over. The luncheons had been sort of 

ur-money-or-your-lfe affairs, amusing, 
but nerve racking to the hostess. And yet 
the club had been, as Mrs. Brown had 
predicted, a means of education, for never 
again did one of those women tremble as 
before-time at the arrival of the unexpected 
guest. 


French Recipes 
Translated from Le Gourmet 


These recipes have been translated freely 
enough to make the manipulation clear, 
and the quantities have been changed from 
the more exact metric system to our own 
American measures. Otherwise the recipes 
are essentially French and should furnish 
that desirable quality of novelty combined 
with simplicity. 


Carrot Soup 

Cut in half-inch dice five carrots, three 
leeks, a stalk or more of celery and a small 
onion. Add some rape-seed to season and 
cook in butter until a light brown, then add 
enough bouillon to cover, and boil uncover- 
ed for thirty-five minutes; add one pint 
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more of bouillon and cook slowly, covered, 
two hours. 


Hors d oeuvre 

Chop finely some fat boiled ham and an 
equal quantity of hard cooked eggs. Mix 
thoroughly, season with salt, mustard and 
pepper, and serve with capers. 


Spring Tomato Soup 

Cook in salted water one pound of to- 
matoes and three large white potatoes to- 
gether with a bunch of sorrel. Rub 
through a sieve and heat again with butter, 
pepper and sait to season. Boil up once 
and serve with croutons. 


Fish with Mushrooms 

Season with pepper and salt and place in 
a buttered pan, a cleaned sole or any white- 
fish. Moisten with wine if liked and brown 
in the oven. Brown a few carrots, leeks, 
celery and some mushrooms, all cut in dice. 
Surround the fish with this julienne and 
serve with hollandaise or tartare sauce. 


Pork Casserole with Chestnuts 

Brown the pork, chops or cutlets, in a 
frying pan first, then put them in a cas- 
serole with a little boiling water or stock, 
and a few chestnuts shelled and blanched. 
Season with salt and pepper and cook until 
tender. 


Artichokes a la Toulousaine 

Soak in vinegar and water well salted, 
some French artichokes cut in two, using 
one-half a choke for each person to be serv- 
ed. When blanched cook in water with 
a dash.of oil and vinegar. Drain, season 
to taste and cook in an uncovered casserole, 
using some of the liquid in which the vege- 
table was boiled. Serve cold. Artichokes, 
when not in season, may be purchased, 
bottled, at 60 cents. 


Rice with Black Butter 

Cook in salted water one-half cup of 
washed rice. Melt a generous quantity 
of butter in an omelet pan. In this brown 
some croutons cut from the crumb of bread. 
When well-browned cover the rice with this 
sauce and serve as a vegetable. 


Rice Mold with Pineapple. 

Cook in water one half-cup of rice. Cut 
upa a. cover with one half cup of 
sugar and let stand to form a syrup. Use 
the water in which the rice was boiled and 
to one cup add one tablespoon of gelatin, 
softened’ in cold water. When melted 
‘mix with the rice and one pint of sweetened 
whipped cream. Beat together and turn 
into a wetted mold. To serve, unmold on 

a serving dish, surround with the fruit 
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mixture and pour over all two tiny glasses 
of kirsch cordial. 


Eggs Scrambled with Lemon Peel 

Scramble some eggs beating whites and 
yolks together slightly, add one fourth cup 
or cream and some shredded candied lemon 
peel. Turn out on a serving dish, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and pour a small glass 
of rum over it. Serve either hot or cold. 


Vegetarianism Sane and Simple 
By Ellen Dale Woodward 

This is not a plea for vegetarianism ; just 
a few suggestions from one who has met the 
lions in the way of diet reform, to any that 
are seeking for one reason or another, a 
balanced ration with little or no meat. 
Many a failure to maintain a vegetarian or 
even a meat-only-one-meal-a-day diet has 
resulted from an abrupt change of diet 
and an injudicious selection of the new 
diet. 

We all admit that he, who is enamoured 
of the flesh-pots, not infrequently overdoes 
the meat! He has every temptation to do 
so, with flesh foods the center and sub- 
stance of breakfast, dinner and luncheon. 
For the vegetarian there is a like danger of 
making one-sided meals. In the one case 
there is an excess, beyond the needs of the 
body or power of the organs to use and 
eliminate, of meat extractives and protein. 
In the other case there is a burden of starch 
and cellulose, and an insufficient protein 
supply. 

I cannot too strongly declare against 
this purely negative vegetarian who drops 
meat from the diet without a study 
of sane and wholesome substitutes. Few 
meals, planned for the mixed dietary, will, 
minus meat, prove adequate in tissue- 
building material, to the needs of the 
body. 

What, then shall replace the roast, and 
boiled? That is the main question. We 
cast about among the products of modern 
manufacture, fine white flour, refined sugar, 
tinned fruits and vegetables; none of these 
will give us brawn and muscle. 

Even the so-called meat substitutes are 
fussy and difficult to one accustomed to 
quickly broiling a chop, icing and garnish- 
ing a few oysters, or tucking a roast in the 
oven. Let us then choose these products 
of nature, before they are deprived, by 
irrational preparation, of their natural in- 
gredients—the products of nature pre- 
scribed by Plato for his model city, ‘the 
kindly fruit of the earth, vegetables, grains, 
and nuts.” With the garnered art and 
science of all the ages since the philoso- 
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pher’s time, let us prepare, combine and 


vary > 
More cific questions are asked— 
What s' ie have in place of my breakfast 


bacon and chop? I forego meat and fish 
at dinner, what shall I eat instead ? 

For breakfast use wheat, oats, or samp, 
made tender by long steaming the previous 
day and cooked stiff enough to make it 
chewy. With this a stewed dried fruit, 

runes, raisins or figs; or fresh fruit and 
Loosen in season. Eggs we may have in 
infinite variety, with crusty breads, milk, 
coffee or cocoa. To avoid a monotony of 
eggs, try a vegetable hash of lentils and 
potatoes with a touch of green pepper, 
celery, onion, tomato or carrot to give 
piquancy; or toast and cheese or a butter 
of ground figs, dates and peanuts or other 
nuts 

For dinner there is fascination and pride 
in achieving a soup innocent of meat stock ; 
a delicious cream of vegetables or any of 
the soupes maigres that may be made so 
appetizing if the vegetables be browned in 
butter, with just the right suggestion of 
onion; a celery broth, for instance, served 
with pulled bread and ripe olives or salted 
nuts for relish. Occasionally let us have 
a puree of the many nutritious legumes, 
peas, beans — black, white, limas, haricots, 
and lentils. 

Lentils will perhaps be the favorite of 
the pulse. It is by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation that the author of a sociological 
novel, No. 5, John St., feeds his hero upon 
lentils at a cost. of forty shillings a year. 
This little seed has a high protein content, 
is free of sulphur, a constituent of most 
legumes, and lends itself to many pleasing 
and nourishing combinations. 

Then there are vegetables, in season, 
steamed with just a little water to preserve 
their valuable salts and served with just 
the right dash of seasoning. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in a large departmental 
kitchen, the vegetable cook commands the 
lowest wage; a good vegetable cook is hard 
indeed to find. Because of the attitude 
of the majority of cooks, both professional 
and home, we little realize the true taste of 
many of our choicest vegetables; we have 
never eaten them skilfully cooked and 
served separately, without meats and 
sauces to conceal their delicate flavor. 
There is rice, too, cooked until each kernel 
bursts, piled white and fluffy, accompanied 
by a spicy sauce of tomato or curry. 

Macaroni we may often have, ringing 
the changes; macaroni with cheese, tomato 
or lentils. Choose the yellow macaroni, 
though not too yellow, the kind that triples 
and quadruples its bulk in cooking. 
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We must depend for a share of our 
daily supply of tissue builder upon nuts; 
nuts, chewed after the fashion of the sailor’s 
wife in Macbeth, ‘‘that had chestnuts in 
her lap and munched and munched and 
munched.” The numerous nut butters, so 
acceptable in sandwiches; nuts cooked in 
olive oil and lightly salted, eaten with crisp 
salads; or nuts ground, mixed with bread 
crumbs, made savory with herbs and spices, 
ae into cutlets, after moistening with 

and browned in olive oil or butter. 
With the dinner, too, there may be fruits 
again, fresh or stewed, a custard or an ice. 

For luncheon we need lack no variety of 
tasty and nourishing savories, salads, an 
omelet with peas or parsley, baked corn, 
raisin broth with crisp and nutty gluten 
wafers or the more hearty cheese and egg 
dishes. Sea moss blanc mange or junket is 
a good finish. 

The following menus and recipes are 
suggestive of combinations for the would- 
be vegetarian : 

Dinner No, 1 
Fruit cups 
Lentil loaf with mint sauce 
Tomato salad with shredded green peppers 

Dinner rusks 

Nuts and raisins 


Camembert cheese Crackers 
Dinner No. 2 

Puree of lentils 

ishes 
Baked stuffed egg plant 

New beets Peas 

Pignolia salad 

Gluten bread 


Fig ice-cream 
Pineapple checse 
Coffee 


Hard crackers 


Dinner No. 3 


Tomato and lentil soup 
Stuffed dates Cucumbers 
Salsify cutlets 
Potato soufflé 
Dressed lettuce with almonds 
Macedoine of fruits 
Sultana wafers 
Dinner No. 4 
Walnut soup with toast strips 
Escalloped macaroni and lentils 
Potato straws Spinach 
Pineapple and celery salad 


Zwiebach 
Baked custard Grape juice 


What is the cost of the fleshless diet? 
and of life will determine 
t does hard work on a 

cet of bie black bread and pulse at a cost of 
three to five — a day. From this ex- 
treme we find the same scale of standards 
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as in mixed diet, with out of season vege- 
tables and delicacies to offset spring lamb, 
lobster and terrapin. Practical experience 
gives the balance of favor to the no-meat 
diet as an economic saving. I would add 
that. three practices are of t importance 
in maintaining this diet: First, chew, chew, 
chew; second, drink water freely, early, 
late, and in between; third, be merry at 
meals if you would have “good digestion 
wait on appetite and health on both.” 
Salsijy Patties 

Serape salsify roots and let stand one- 
half hour in cold water to which a little 
lemon juice has been added. Boil until 
tender, drain, mash and moisten with 
cream or milk. To each cupful add one- 
half teaspoon of butter, and one well-beaten 
egg. Place, after seasoning, in buttered 
patty shells or a scallop dish, sprinkle with 
crumbs and bake until crumbs are brown. 
Lentil and Tomato Soup 

Soak one cup of Egyptian lentils over 
night, drain, add fresh water and cook until 
soft, about six hours, adding fresh water 
as it cooks away. Rub the cooked lentils 
through a puree sieve, add one cup of 
strained tomato, enough water to make 
three pints, season and bind with one table- 
spoon of flour and one tablespoon of butter, 
rubbed together. 
Lentil Loaf 

Prepare lentils as for above, cooking 
with just enough water to cover. Rub 
through a strainer and to this thick puree 
add crumbs until mixture is just thick 
enough to hold together. Season with 
onion, thyme, mint, sage, savory, marjor- 
am, bay, caraway, celeryseed, or chopped, 
fresh celery. Press into an oiled brick- 
shaped tin and bake in moderate oven one 
hour or until firm when pressed with the 
finger. Loosen and turn out. Serve hot, 
with mint or tomato sauce or cold, garnish- 
ed with sliced tomatoes. Cucumbers, 
curled celery, cranberry or other tart jelly 
or pimolas, shredded peppers, parsley, 
rings of hard-cooked egg, or tomato jelly, 
cut in cubes with mayonnaise. All are 
good served with the loaf. Cold cooked 
cereal may be combined with the crumbs 
and lentils. 
Walnut Soup 

Heat three tablespoons of butter; add, 
stirring well to prevent burning, one-half 
pound of walnuts, finely ground. When 
nuts are brown, add four tablespoons of 
flour and one quart of milk, when thickened 
serve, seasoned with salt. 
Celery Broth 

Cook the outer stalks, roots, and leaves, 
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well washed, in boiling water until tender. 
Strain off and use the stock as a basis— 
by cooking in it a little barley, strips of 
carrot, celery and thin slices of onion. 
Vegetable Soup 
Heat one third cup of butter, add and 
cook ten minutes in this, one quarter cup 
each of celery, turnip, and carrot, one 
onion, a tiny of red pepper and one 
cup of diced potato. Add one quart of 
boiling water and season when vegetables 
are done. 
Salted Nuts 
All shelled nuts for table use are im- 
proved by cooking in olive oil. Heat the 
oil, not too hot, ina small saucepan. Have 
peanuts skinned and almonds blanched 
and dried. Put into the oil as many nuts 
as it will cover. Care must be taken that 
oil is not too hot as the nuts are crisper if 
they brown gradually; about three min- 
utes in the oil is enough. Stir constantly 
to brown evenly, use a skimmer to lift the 
nuts out and do not waste a drop of the oil. 
Pignolia nuts are more easily removed if 
ut into a strainer and lowered into the oil. 
in nuts on brown paper and salt while 
hot. Domestic oil will cook the nuts satis- 
factorily, but olive imparts a delicious 
flavor. One-half pint of oil in a small 


saucepan will cover one-quarter pound of 


nuts. Nuts may be cooked in this same 
oil many times if oil is not wasted, but is 
saved. 


Cabbage Salad 

Make a dressing by beating together 
one-half cup of olive oil, one egg yolk, 
two tablespoons of vihegar or lemon juice, 
one-quarter teaspoon of salt and one- 
quarter teaspoon of mustard. Have ready 
two cups of crisp shredded cabbage, one 
chopped green pepper, one pimento, cut in 
tiny shreds, and a bed of dressed lettuce. 
Marinate the vegetables with this dressing 
and arrange on the lettuce. 
Carrot Salad 


Cut whole cooked carrots in quarters 
lengthwise, arrange on lettuce leaves, mask 
with mayonnaise and sprinkle with pig- 
nolia nuts, Cress may be used instead of 
lettuce. 

Vegetable Salad 

In vegetable salads have all green stuff 
crisp, and all cooked vegetables in good 
shape. Combine only just before serving, 
and avoid excessive trimming. Use equal 
portions of cut celery, cucumber, apple, 
and solid tomato, a few slices of young 
onion, radish, and green pepper. Serve 
with French dressing on bed of cress. 

This makes a good summer salad. If 
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served with bread made of equal parts of 
cooked oatmeal, cornmeal and wheat flour, 
and a compote of any fresh sweet fruit, 
stewed with Spanish chestnuts, a satisfying 
and well-balanced luncheon is the result. 


The New Electrical Utensils 
By Agnes Spaulding 


Electricity as a means of heating and 
cooking is steadily gaining in popularity 
as it becomes better known. Much of this 
season’s output of household utensils, how- 
ever, consists of improvements on the old 
models, although there are some entirely 
new devices on the market. 

The electric stove is merely a flat dise of 
cast iron and looks like a misplaced stove 
lid. In order to economize heat units, 
saucepans are made to lock securely on the 
surface. They are made of copper and are 
flat bottomed to insure the maximum of 
conductivity. The square seams, so dif- 
ficult to keep clean, the manufacturer has 
avoided by rounding the inner surfaces. 

The electric broiler seems to do and do 
well all that is claimed for it. It is merely 
a slab of corrugated cast iron connected 
like the stove, by a wall plug with a circuit. 
A broiler should always be provided with a 


hood connecting with the chimney, in order 
to obviate smoke and odors. 
Really new are the electric frying 


kettles. They are practical especially for 
large households where much of this 
kind of cookery is done. All of the uten- 
sils are equipped with what are called 
“‘one-heat” and ‘“three-heat” switches. 
The latter should be used to obtain 
maximum heat quickly, the former will 
maintain the desired temperature.. A 
combination switch, while making the 
first cost of the utensil slightly greater, is 
really economical reducing as it does the 
maintenance cost. 

A lover of waffles declares that he has 
discovered a new dish in the electric 
waffle. 

Good ? 

“Yes, but entirely different in flavor 
from the old kind.” 

It seems that the electric iron is deeper 
than the old pattern, requiring a bit more 
batter than the ordinary iron; the cooking 
is more even and the finished product is 
lighter, while not quite so crisp as the old- 
fashioned waffle. 

Electric ovens do not heat entircly by 
radiation as yet, so real roasting cannot 
be accomplished, but they are perfectly 
satisfactory for all ordinary baking. 

Popped corn becomes more available 
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since it may be cooked on the parlor table. 
The electric popper is a rather deep sauce- 
pan mounted on small, rubber-tired wheels 
and covered with an oval wire screen to 
keep the popping kernels from flying out 
on the floor. The wheels provide easy 
shaking. The utensil is connected with 
an incandescent light socket and in a very 
few moments after connection the popper 
is hot enough to use. 

Perhaps the most economical in heat 
units of all the devices are the metal 
immersion coils. They are intended to 
heat any kind of liquid and are made 
in all sorts of shapes and sizes to fit any 
vessel. The bath-tub may be filled with 
cold water, a large coil dropped in place, 
the current turned on and a generous 
supply of hot water is quickly obtained. 

With such a coil, an abundant supply of 
hot water is possible even in summer. 

An electric heating pad is of untold 
value in preventing the accidental burns 
which are apt to occur even with the most 
careful of nurses. It is soft, light and 
flexible and has three removable covers to 
insure cleanliness. 

The electric flatiron is by no means new 
but is probably the most popular of all the 
devices. An economical housewife says 
she can use the iron for some time with the 
current turned entirely off; just before it 
becomes too cool for use she turns on the 
current and repeats as often as necessary 

This housekeeper gives her experience 
in the question of expense. With the 
smaller devices used occasionally by the 
housekeeper herself there is no perceptible 
increase in the electricity bill, provided 
one uses electric light. Were those same 
bills increased, however, the wear and tear 
on paint, woodwork and furniture, to- 
gether with the cost of cleaning, should be 
seriously taken into account in any ques- 
tion of relative expense. 

With the increased use of electric power 
daytimes, the electric plants will have more 
of the “juice” to sell, and at a lower price, 
and the spread of electrical utensils will be 
very rapid. 


“Lazy Biscurr”’ are as good as they are 
easy to make. Sift a cup of flour with a 
pinch of salt, add two teaspoons of baking 
powder. Work into it, two tablespoons 
of lard or butter add one-half cup of 
mixed milk and water, beating hard for a 
moment to smooth out lumps. The dough 
should be only a rather stiff batter in 
consistency. Half-fill warmed, buttered 
gem pans and bake in a hot oven twenty or 
thirty minutes. 
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Talks by a Cooking Teacher 


VL Cakes without Butter, Orange Ice 


Sponge cakes are made rich with eggs, 
the lightness depending on the amount of 
air beaten into the egg. In making sponge 
cake separate the yolks from the whites and 
beat separately, beating the yolks until 
they are thick and lemon-colored and the 
whites until they are stiff and dry. The 
flour should be sifted four or five times 
before it is measured, to make it very light. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs first, using 
the egg-beater, then gradually add the 
sugar and continue beating vigorously; 
then add the flavoring and liquid if the 
recipe calls for it. Have the whites beaten 
stiff and dry, and cut and fold in lightly to 
the first mixture; last of all cut and fold 
in the sifted flour. Do not beat after 
adding the flour as much of the work 
already done in enclosing air will be lost 
by breaking the air bubbles and the cake 
will be close and to 

cake should bake slowly. 
Do not let it brown quickly. A pan of 
water put in the oven will often reduce the 
heat sufficiently, yet gradually. Or, cover 
the loaf with brown paper shaped to go 
over the top and sides. The cake should 
rise when baking, but settle slightly after 
ing taken out of the oven. . top 
crust should be slightly sugary and the 
texture slightly looser than that of butter 
cakes, but tender and velvety. 


Sponge Cake 
Beat the yolks of six eggs until thick and 
lemon-colored; add one cup of sugar 
gradually, then one tablespoon of lemon 
juice, the grated rind of one-half a lemon 
and the whites of six eggs,beaten stiff and 
dry. When the whites are partially 
mixed with yolks, carefully -cut‘and fold in 
one cup of flour in which one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt has been mixed and sifted 
The success of this cake will depend a 
t deal on the strength of the beating. 
The yolks should be beaten until they are 
thick, the sugar must be gradually added 
and thoroughly beaten in. The whites 
should be beaten until they fly from the 
beater in flakes and the flour cut and 
folded in as carefully at the last as the 
whites in an omelet. All sponge cake is 
made light by the expansion, when the 
cake is put in the oven, of the air entangled 

in the batter. 


Angel Cake 
Beat the whites of eight eggs until 


frothy; add-one haif teaspoon of cream 
tartar and continue beating until the 


are stiff, Gan con mane 
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ally. Fold in three-quarters cup of flour 
mixed with one-fourth teaspoon of salt 
and sifted four times and add three- 
fourths of vanilla. If you use 
ten whites of eggs in this recipe instead of 
eight, then use one cup of flour and one 
and one-fourth cups of sugar. Beat the 
eggs until frothy. This is easiest done by 
putting the whites on a large ge and 
using a flat wire spoon. is makes 
a little more in bulk than a regular egg 
heater. Be sure to sift the flour several 
times to make it as light as ible. Bake 
this cake forth-five or fifty minutes in 
an unbuttered angel cake pan. After it 
has risen and begins to brown, cover — a 
buttered paper. 


Lady’s-fingers 

Beat the whites of three eggs until stiff 
and dry, add one-third cup of powdered 
sugar gradually and continue beating. 
Add the yolks of two eggs beaten until 
thick and lemon-colored and one-fourth 
teaspoon of vanilla. Cut and fold in one- 
third cup of flour, mixed and sifted with 
one-eighth teaspoon of salt. Shape four 
and one-half inches long and one inch 
wide on a tin sheet covered with unbuttered 
paper. Use a pastry bag and tube for this 
or molds which can be purchased made in 
this shape. Sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
using a fine sieve and bake eight minutes in 
a moderate oven. Remove from paper 
with a knife. The lady’s-fingers should not 
spread or swell. If they spread the oven 
: too cool, and if they swell the oven is too 

ot. 


Orange Ice 

Make a syrup by boiling four cups of 
water and two cups of sugar together 
twenty minutes; add two cups of orange 
juice and one-fourth cup of lemon juice 
and grated rind of two oranges. 

By following these general proportions 
and varying the fruit juices any kind of 
fruit ice may be made. Always make a 
syrup of the sugar and water for an ice or 
frappé as the cooking of the sugar ripens 
the flavor and gives the ice more body. 
If you desire the frappé consistency, use 
equal parts of ice and salt; this gives a 
granular texture; but if you want a smooth 
consistency use three parts of ice to one of 
salt, as in ice-cream. The addition of the 
white of one egg will improve any ice or 
frappé mixture. 


Suice or chop little green onions, hard 
cooked eggs, pimentoes and celery in equal 
roportions, and serve with French dressing. 
Ratenhess and pitted olives we have also 
found a pleasant addition. 
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Menus for May 


Wholesome, Economical, Well-Balanced Meals 
By Mildred Maddocks 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1 
Breakfast 
Baked apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs with butter 


sauce 
Fairy cornbread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Veal cheese 
Tomato with macaroni 


salac 
Baked custards 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Roast rib of beef 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Spinach 
Fruit shortcake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAY 2 
Breakfast 
Grape-fruit marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Potatoes baked with 
con 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam _ shortcake 
Rhubarb conserve 
Cocoa Baltimore rusks 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Cold sliced beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 
Fruit salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 3 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Fried tomatoes 

Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Codfish pudding 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Clam _ bouillon 
Fish 4 la Lee 
Potato puff 
Creamed carrots and 


peas : 

Cress with dressing 
Rhubarb pie 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 


Breakfast 


Strawberries 
Breakfast bacon 
Poached eggs 


Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad with 
mayonnaise 
Hot graham rolls Cocoa 
Dinner 

f pudding 


Bak stuffed tomatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Prune puddin 
Wafers heese 

Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 
Breakfast 
Sliced bananas and 
oranges 
Baked eggs Coffee 
Rye popovers 
Dinner 
Deviled cheese crackers 
Roast chicken 
Creamed potatoes 
Venison jelly 
Asparagus in crusts 
Lettuce with dressing 
Fruit ice Wafers 
Cheese Small coffee 


Supper 
Cheese sandwiches 
Afternoon tea cakes 

Fruit ice 


MONDAY, MAY 6 
Breakfast 
Rhubarb and date jam 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 
Sponge cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Veal cutlet 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach with sauce 
tartare 
Orange and banana salad 
Jafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAY 7 
Breakfast 
Grape-fruit 
Finnan haddie on_ toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Polento 
Radish and cucumber 
salad 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes baked in gtfavy 
Lemon mint jelly 
Asparagus salad 
Baked apples with 
maple syrup sauce 
Wafers Small coffce 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8 


Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tomatoes 
Breakfast bacon 
Rye biscuits Coffee 
Luncheon 
Green pea salad 
Monkey pudding Tea 
Dinner 
Asparagus soup 
Steak rolled and stuffed 
Potato puff Fried squash 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAY 9 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
ked bacon 
Coffee bread Coffee 
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Luncheon 


Tomato and string bean 
salad 
Gingerbread Cheese balls 
Cocoa 
Dinner 

getable soup 


Ve 
Cold sliced lamb 


mint sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Corn souffle 
Radishes 
Fruit salad 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 
Breakfast 
Straw berries 
Eggs cooked shell 
Breakfast bacon 
Rye gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Waffles with maple syrup 
Dinner 
Fish chowder with 
cheese sticks 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Boiled rice with block 
butter sauce 
Rhubarb shortcake 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Broiled liver 
Squash muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn souffle 
Cress and radish salad 
Cake Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup 
Lamb souffle 
Stuffed squash 
Radishes 
Peach gelatin with 
‘custard ice 
Small coffee Wafers 


SUNDAY, MAY 12 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Cold boiled tongue 
Creamed potatoes 
Carrots Lyonnaise 
Asparagus salad 
Plain ice cream with 
maple sauce 
Small coffee Wafers 
Supper 
Shrimp wiggle in 
chafing dish 
Sandwiches Tea 


MONDAY, MAY 13 


Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Orange marmalade 
Toast Minced lamb in 


Luncheon 


Sliced cold tongue 
| shortcake 
ea 


Dinner 


Beef en casserole 
Apple fritters 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Rice with fruit sauce 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Green salad 
Rusks Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Esealloped tongue 
Potatoes au_ gratin 
Fried egg plant 
Cottage pudding with 
fruit sauce 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 15 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Browned hash 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Squash puff 


Muffins Cocoa 


ruit 
Dinner 
Anchovy toast strips 
Fricasseed chicken 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach Venison jelly 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAY 16 


Breakfast 
Dates 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn souffle 
Stewed rhubarb 
,Cold gems 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Beef en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed asparagus 
Dressed cucumbers 
Grape juice ice 
Wafers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 17 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Ege and beet salad 
uttermilk biscuit 
Stewed fruit 


Dinner 


Steamed clams 
Lentil loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 

Lemon pie 


Wafers Cheese 


Small coffee 


Guavi 


Cc 
Spina 
‘a 
Wafer 


Whok 
Olive: 
Ma 


Toast 


\ 
Rye 


Cer 
Omek 


Frait 
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SATURDAY, MAY 18 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
urewned fish-eakes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato salad with 
French dressing 
Guava jelly Rolls 
Dinner 
Chicken stew with 


pudding 
crust strawberry sauce 
1 coffee 


SUNDAY, MAY 19 
Breakfast 


Fruit cocktail 
Broil 
Cream potatoes 
Spinach Currant jelly 
Caramel ice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 
Supper 
Whole wheat sandwiches 
Olives Preserved ginger 
Maple caramel cake 


MONDAY, MAY 20 
Breakfast 
Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Toast 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Rye bread Cc 
Dinner 

Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Stuffed squash 
Mashed potatoes 
ishes 
Orange jelly with 
custard sauce 
White sponge cake 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAY 21 
Breakfast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


_Clam_ shortcake. 
Frait Rolls 
Tea. 


Dinner 
Asparagus sow 
beef 
Pvtatoes baked in gravy 


Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 
Breakfast 
Grape-fruit 


Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Sliced cold beef 
Rye muffins Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque soup 
Cold sliced beef 
Potatoes Peas 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAY 23 


Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs with 
Spanish sauce 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Puree of split peas 
Guava and cheese 
sandwiches 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Strawberry cocktail 
Planked fish - 
Potatoes 


Creamed carrots 
Watercress and apple 


sala 
Caramel custard 
Small coffee 


(SATURDAY, MAY 25 
Breakfast 
Cerea. with bananas 
and cream 
Breakfast bacon 
Potato cakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
{Radish and cucumber 
salad 
Strawberries with cream 
Dinner 
Julienne soup 
veal chops 
Potatoes Asparagus 
Watercress salad 
Pineapple rice pudding 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAY 26 
Breakfast 
Rhubarb 


Baked sausages 
Coffee bread Coffee 
Dinner © 


Bouillon 
Broiled lamb chops 
Potato puif 
Baked tomatoes 
‘Cucumber jelly salad 
Snow pudding with 


Supper 
Baked bean sandwiches 
Fruit Small cakes 


MONDAY, MAY 27 


Escalloped clams 
Rolls Tea 
Lettuce with dressing 


Dinner 
Vegetable 


Strawberries with cream 
Tea Small cakes 


Banbury tarts 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29 
Breakfast 
Berries 
Cereal with cream 


eggs on 
affies with syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cheese souffie 
Rye bread sandwiches 
Cookies Tea 


THURSDAY, MAY 30 


cream 
liver 
Coffee 


Vegetable salad 
Strawberry shortcake 
Cocoa 


Fig compote 
Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 31 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Sausage omelet 
Crullers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni au gratin 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Stuffed tomatoes 
String bean salad 
_ Breadsticks 
Fruit jelly with cream 
Wafers *heese 
Small coffee 


Menu Recipes 


How to follow the menus 


During this month plan to use vegetables 
freely with light desserts and an abundance 


of fruits. 


well buttered muffin 


On May 1, bake the eggs in 
tins and serve with 


melted butter and chopped parsley. 

On Sunday May 5, use rye bread for 
the cheese sandwiches. It is usually wise 
to freeze enough ice for both dinner and 
supper, as few will object to the repetition. 
‘Cook the tongue for May 12 the day before, 
and let it cool in the liquor. * 

In stewing the prunes for breakfast 
a | 17, add an orange, both pulp and 


On the warm days it is often wise to 
omit the morning hot bread and serve 


gems or muffins at noon. 


For this reason 


a variety of coarse breads should be baked 


and used cold. 


In stuffing the egg-plant for May 23, 


a 
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Dinner 
Breakfast Clear soup 
Cereal with cream Chicken pie 
Broiled ham Creamed peas : 
Popovers Coffee Lettuce salad 
Luncheon 4 
bons 
Small coffee 
Breakfast 
Stuffed eggplant ome Py 
Radishes Toast Coffee Breakfast 
Fruit ucumbers uncheon a 
Prune souffle with 
= 
Grapefruit marma u egg plan 
Cereal with Potato puff TUBSDAY, MAY 28 
Plain omelet Tomato jelly salad Breakfast somme soup 
Corned beef 
Toast Coffee Maple mousse White potatoes 
5 Dinner Waters Small coffee Cereal x, ¥ Cabbage 
Bacon eges ets with ‘tops al 
reakiast L heon Cc 
Dinner 
White soup. 
Braised beef with he ; 
Potatoes Squash 
Watercress salad 
| 
q 
be 
Asparagus on toast 
Fruit salad 
Oatmeal crisps 
Veal hash custard sauce 
Toast Small coffee 
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use either cheese or any left-over meats 
which happen to be on hand. The chicken 
pie, for May 29, may be concocted from 
the remnants of Maryland chicken if there 
be enough left. The menus as planned 
presuppose a liberal use of ice: otherwise 
the meats should be purchased in smaller 
quantities and used only once or possibly 
twice. 


Fairy Corn Bread 


Mix in the following order a cup and a 
half of cornmeal, half a cup of white flour, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, half a 
teaspoon of salt, two tablespoons of sugar, 
one egg, two tablespoons of melted butter 
and a generous half cup of milk. Bake 
in a large roasting pan, spreading thin with 
a spoon. It should be barely a quarter of 


an inch thick and will come out of the 
oven crisp and delicious. L. H. W. 


Baltimore Rusks 


Seald one cup of milk and when luke- 
warm add one beaten egg, one half-cup of 
sugar and three tablespoons of butter 
with half a yeast cake, softened in warm 
water. Stir in sufficient warmed flour 
to make a stiff batter. When very light 
add enough flour to make a soft dough and 
knead ten minutes. Add one-half cup of 
cleaned currants and mold in small bis- 
cuit. Beat together one tablespoon of 
butter, two tablespoons of sugar and one 
teaspoon of cinnamon. Make a deep well 
in each rusk with a round handled knife 
and fill with this mixture. Cover until 
light and puffy then bake twenty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. D.G. 


Veal Cutlet 


Spread the cutlet with a stuffing made of 
one cup of finely chopped bread crumbs, 
one teaspoon of finely chopped parsley, a 
scant teaspoon of thyme and marjoram 
mixed, one-half teaspoon of salt, a whiff 
of nutmeg and one saltspoon of pepper 
mixed with a tablespoon of butter. Roll 
the stuffing in the veal and fasten with 
wooden toothpicks to keep it in place. 
Lay on the top a few slices of fat pork to 
prevent dryness, Put in a saucepan with 
one pint of water, a piece of carrot and 
onion cut fine, a saltspoon of salt and a 
teaspoon of vinegar. Simmer gently three 
hours, closely covered, then take up the 
gravy which remains about the meat and 
serve. It should be sliced, making a round 
of stuffing enclosed by a roll of veal. The 
veal which is left may be chopped, mixed 
with three raw eggs and a little flour, and 
formed into patties, it will make an ex- 
cellent breakfast dish for the next day. J.H. 
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Breakjast Dish 

Save the fat from frying bacon, picking 
out all the black specks. Then cut slices 
of bread into small squares. Heat enough 
fat to cover the bottom of the pan and fry 
the bread a nice brown. Serve with eggs 
or alone with coffee. I am ashamed to 
say that I had been in the habit of throwing 
away my bacon fat, and I have heard of 
others who make the same mistake. 
Chemically the fat of bacon is easily digest- 
ed so that this fried bread, beside being 
an appetizing novelty, is most nutritious. 
M. Dexter. 


Codfish Pudding 

Cook one cup of rice in one quart of 
milk as for pudding. Stir into this one 
cup of finely shredded codfish. Beat two 
eggs together very light and stir into the 
mixture. Add two tablespoons of butter, 
season with salt and pepper and bake in a 
buttered dish. C. 


Monkey Pudding 


On occasions when we have used the 
inside of bread, leaving a considerable 
quantity of nice crust, we make a monkey 
pudding. If the crusts are not already 
in small pieces, cut into thin slices, and 
butter. Put into a stoneware pudding- 
dish, cover with good molasses and bake 
in a slow oven. Whipped cream, or a 
hard sauce, is good with it. A. W. 


Cheese Souffle 


This recipe is valuable because it always 
turns out well. Even an inexperienced 
cook can use it without fearing that her 
souffle will come out flat. Crumb three 
ounces of bread, without a bit of crust, 
and boil soft in three quarters of a cup 
of milk. Add three ounces of butter, 
half a teaspoon each of mustard and salt, 
and a pinch of cayenne, six ounces of 
mild cheese, grated, and the yolks of 
three eggs. Beat this mixture thoroughly 
together over the fire. Stir in the whites 
of the three eggs, well beaten, pour into a 
baking dish and cook in a moderate oven 
five to ten minutes. Fill the baking dish 
not more than three-quarters full. L. H.W. 


Potatoes Stuffed with Bacon 

A new way of serving potatoes is as 
follows. Wash thoroughly medium sized 
potatoes, and cut from one end a thin slice 
so that they will stand. From the top 
cut a thicker slice to be kept for a cover. 
With an apple corer push down through 
the middle nearly to the bottom, and re- 
move the core thus made. Fill the cavity 
remaining with bacon, thinly sliced and cut 
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into small pieces. Put on the covers and 
bake, like ordinary potatoes, in a hot oven. 
The bacon gives a most appetizing flavor, 
and the potatoes, thus prepared, have the 
air of distinction so desirable for the com- 
pany luncheon. A. M. 5. 


Pudding 


Chop one pint of cold beef with a little 
ham, add one cup of bread or cracker 
crumbs, two beaten eggs and salt, pepper 
and butter to taste. Moisten with stock 
or gravy and bake brown. D. G. 


Polenta 


Boil one pint of cornmeal in three pints 
of water with one tablespoon of butter, 
one-half hour. Place in layers in a baking 
dish alternating with one cup each of gravy 
and tomato sauce. Cover with grated 
cheese and bake forty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Fried sausage may be used 
instead of the gravy. D. G. 

Prune Pudding 

Stew one-half pound of prunes until soft, 
stone and chop. Add one-half pound of 
stoned chopped dates, one-half cup of 
English walnuts and one-half cup of sugar. 


Mix well and add the stiffly beaten whites 
of three eggs. Cook twenty minutes in a 


hot oven and serve cold with cream. 
F. M 


Veal Cheese 


Prepare equal quantities of boiled sliced 
veal and smoked tongue. Pound the 
slices separately in a mortar or chop fine 
in a food chopper, moistening with butter 
as you pr . Pack it in a jar or pail, 
mixing it in alternate layers; first the 
tongue and then the veal, so that when cut 
it will look variegated. Press it down 
hard and pour melted butter over the top. 
7 it well covered in a cool dry place. 


Steak Rolled and Stuffed 


Use two pounds of steak, two ounces of 
lean ham, one-quarter pound of suet, the 
rind of a lemon, one teaspoon of parsley 
one teaspoon of mixed sweet herbs, six 
ounces of bread crumbs, and two eggs. 
Cut the steak rather thin, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, then lay on a stuffing 
made as follows. Chop the ham, suet, 
lemon rind, parsley, and sweet herbs, add 

i bs, and egg well 
stuffing 


basting often. A. H. 


Luncheon Salads 


Potato and Cucumber Salad 

The salad served oftenest in our house, 
hold, is made of diced-eold boiled potatoes, 
with half their bulk of diced cucumbers. 
These are mixed with a generous amount of 
mayonnaise dressing, to which, if one likes 
it, a couple of teaspoons of tarragon vinegar 
have been added. Served very cold, this 
is a particularly delicious and refreshing 

for summer use. A. 


Italian Salad 

The foundation of this salad is two cups 
of cold macaroni. This should have been 
cooked very tender in well salted water 
and then rinsed in cold water to prevent 
its being sticky. Chop two cups of the 
macaroni, add two-thirds of a cup of 
celery, cut into small bits, and a third of a 
cup of mild American or cream cheese, 
diced. Also four medium sized tomatoes, 
cut into pieces; fresh ones are best but 
canned ones wiil do almost as well if the 
firmest are chosen. Season with minced 
red peppers, three peppers will be a 
generous allowance for this amount of 
salad. Mix all together with plenty of 
mayonnaise and serve on a bed of lettuce 


leaves. L. H. W. 


Codfish Salad 


Soak one pound of codfish all night; boil 
until tender and remove skin and bones. 
Flake and mix with four diced, boiled pota- 
toes and two chopped, hard cooked eggs. 
Serve with mayonnaise on lettuce. Mrs. 
C. A. Flagler. 


Spinach Salad 


Use the spinach left from a meal and 
= into small cups, chill on ice over night. 

urn out on a plate and serve with a ring 
of cold, cooked come around each form and 
a spoonful of mayonnaise on top. Mrs. 
Flagler. 


Sardine Salad 


A dainty substitute for a salad consisted 
of sardines in lemon jelly. Make a pint 
of lemon jelly, omitting the sugar. When 
half-set pour into a shallow square cake-pan 
and place the little sardines in a row about 
two inches -—. When this has set cut 
in squares, allowing one sardine to each 
square. Serve on lettuce leaves with a 
teaspoon of currant jelly as a dressing. P. C. 
Macaroni Salad 

Procure at an Italian shop a half-pound 
of the very large pipe macaroni, cook 
until tender in abundance of boiling salted 
water. Place in a colander and blanch 
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with cold water, then cut in one-half inch 
lengths with sharp scissors. Dress with 
salt, oil and grated cheese, heap in the cen- 
ter of a bed of watercress and serve with 
French dressing R. D. 


Macaroni and Tomato Salad 


Arrange one-half dozen whole, fresh 
or canned tomatoes on lettuce leaves or the 
inner leaves of small savoy cabbages. 
With a spoon, make a hollow in each to- 
mato and fill with macaroni cooked and 
dressed as for the plain salad. Chill 
thoroughly and serve with mayonnaise. 


Favorites in Our Home 
By A. G. M. 


Mother’s Graham Bread 


Mix two cups of graham flour with two 
cups of white flour and one teaspoon of 
salt. Add one-half cup of molasses and 
two cups of sour milk mixed with one tea- 
spoon of soda. Bake one hour in a pan 
9 by 5 inches. This is also good when 
baked in gem pans. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


Sift four cups of flour with two cups of 
sugar, three teaspoons of baking powder 
and one teaspoon of salt. Add three cups 
of rolled and cream with three- 
fourths cup of lard or one-half cup of butter. 
Moisten with one cup of cold water and 
bake. 


Cheesesticks 


Sift one cup of flour, one teaspoon of 
salt and one teaspoon of baking powder. 
Add one cup of grated cheese and mix 
with one-half cup of cold water. Roll 
thin, cut in strips and bake. : 
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Chocolate Cake 


Cook one-half cake of chocolate in one- 
half cup of hot water and cool. Cream 
two cups of sugar’with one-half cup of 
butter, add two beaten eggs and one-half 
cup of milk alternately with two cups 
of flour sifted with four teaspoons of 
baking powder. When the chocolate is 
cool beat into the batter with two teaspoons 
of vanilla. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Cream Salad Dressing 


Beat four yolks of eggs in a pint bowl, 
add two teaspoons of mustard, one tea- 
spoon of salt, two tablespoons of powdered 
sugar, five tablespoons of vinegar and two 
tablespoons of melted butter. Mix all 
together and place the bow] in top of tea- 
kettle and stir until it thickens. Remove 
from fire, beat well, cover and set away 
to cool. Just before serving beat one cup 
of thin cream into the dressing. 


Oatmeal Pudding 


To one quart of milk add one cup of 
uncooked oatmeal, one-half cup of sugar 
and one-half cup of molasses. Season with 
salt and dot the top with bits of butter. 
Bake slowly one and one-half to two 
hours. Serve plain or with cream. 

Coffee Souffle 

Mix one and one-half cups of coffee 
infusion and one-half cup of milk with one- 
third cup of sugar. Add one tablespoon 
of gelatin softened in a little cold water 
and heat in a double-boiler. Mix three 
egg yolks, slightly beaten, with one-third 
cup of sugar and one-eighth teaspoon of 
salt, add gradually the coffee mixture and 
cook until thickened. Add three stiffly 
beaten egg whites and one-half teaspoon of 
vanilla. Beat thoroughly, mold and chill. 
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The King on his throne in the porch nursery. Price of animal patterns, 
15 cents each; trees, 10 cents; ark, 10 cents 


C 


ANDICRAFT 


be addresse 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. 


All correspondence must 


Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


By Alice Wilson 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


XVII—A Porch Nursery 


HE porch nursery here described and 
originally fitted up in a private house, 
may suggest possibilities to those 

who are charitably inclined, as well as point 
the way to a summer in the open air, to 
that army of busy mothers whose journey- 
ings are not beyond their own door-yards. 
There are porches, moreover, that are 
never used, and whose owners, for the sake 
of the echo of their own childhood, would 
lend them—if given the opportunity. 
Or, there may be porches to rent. With 
small individual expense, and well spent 


effort, a women’s club, sewing society 
or Sunday-school class might undertake the 
furnishing and management, and so throw 
open the gates of a real city of refuge to 
many little heat sufferers. 

When the summer came and the King of 
our story moved from his upstairs nursery 
to the porch, his bodyguard was kept on a 
constant trot up and down stairs to fulfill 
his royal behests. It was very trying, 
but since the King’s health demanded 
that he live in the open air, there was no 
relief, until, figuratively, the mountain 
was brought to Mahomet. “The moun- 
tain” came in pieces. The first was the 


ig 
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chair runner with the refrain of the 
King’s lullaby stenciled above its 
hem. (See illustration.) It was 
nothing but a yard of ten cent cot- 
ton huck, but it bridged the way 
to napland, as the drowsy but rebel- 
lious little monarch rocked and 
sang himself “Over the hills to 
Boston town” amidst his unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. 

There was to have been an awn- 
ing—a prosaic green and white one 
—hung at the end of the porch, 
but it was felt that a homemade 
shade would be more likely to meet 
with royal favor, and so the canvas 
sundrop was made. (Figure 140.) 
After measuring the porch opening 
and allowing three inches for the 
bottom hem and two for the top, 
the strips of canvas were cut and 
whipped together by hand, hemmed 
and pressed. The bottom part of 
the curtain was laid smoothly over 
blotting-paper on a wide table, and 
held in place with thumbtacks. A 
pencil line was ruled the width of the cur- 
tains an inch above the hem, a second 
line dotted in lightly three inches above 
the first, and a third line ruled in two 
inches above the second. Measuring from 
each end, a Noah’s Ark was stenciled in the 
middle of the curtain, its base resting upon 
the dotted line. Trees sprang up on each 
side of the ark, by the same process, and 
one by one the “tame” and then the 
“wild” animals joined the procession. 


znd 
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Figure 141. Chair runner. Pattern, 25 cents 


The stencils were cut from heavy manila 
paper and held in place by plenty of pins 
driven in with a hammer. The ark was 
painted brown with a gay red roof, the 
trees green, the animals in imitation of 
their natural state, and the space between 
the ruled lines, brown to simulate a road. 
When thoroughly dry, the dye was steamed 

to “fix” the colors. A dry, then a wet, 
ll a dry cloth was laid over the painted 
portion of the curtain, and a hot iron run 
back and forth until 
the three thicknesses 
of cloth and the can- 
vas were perfectly 


ry. 
The King was 
mightily pleased with 
the color effect of the 
sundrop, although 
late in the summer 
when rain and sun 
had caught the ani- 
mals too often outside 
the sheltering ark and 
they were given a uni- 
form coat of reddish 
brown, he appeared 
equally delighted. 
The drop was sus- 
—_ from the regu- 
ar awning contri- 
vance which permit- 
ted its being drawn up 
and down on pulleys. 
A heavy spring cur- 


Figure 142. Screen for porch nursery. Pattern, 75 cents 


tain roller would have 
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Figure 144. Hatrack. Pattern, 20 cents 


been quite as good, or a wooden pole in 
brackets might have been used. In the 
latter case wooden rings would have been 
sewn at regular intervals on the edge of the 
curtain and the rings slipped over the pole. 
Either pulleys or roller is better than the 
pole, because it admits of more convenient 
adjustment against the sun, and may be 
drawn up and out of the way during a 
storm. eights or a long wooden rod 
should be put in the lower hem to hold 
the curtain in place against a strong wind, 
or a box of thumb tacks kept handy, but 
out of reach of baby fingers, may render 
the same service. They may be pushed 
through the curtain and into the rail 
without defacing either and are easily 
removed when no longer needed. 

A similar drop could be made of denim 
or other cotton material heavy enough to 
exclude the sun. And instead of sten- 
ciling, the decoration may be done in 
appliqué, by cutting the figures out of a 
contrasting material and either couching 
them into place or simply stitching them 
down on the machine. In the latter case 
do not bother to turn in the edges—kings 
and queens never notice little things like 
raw edges. 

While the sundrop was being 
hung, a little white bed was set up 
in the corner of the porch and its 
sheet turned invitingly back. Now, 
the King generally showed a decided 
avoidance of his bed when it looked 
like that, but there was something 
so novel about going to bed out-of- 
doors that he crept in without {a 
murmur, and while still wondering, 
dozed off, a victim to a habit forced 
upon him and truly none of his own 
making. A friendly screen hid the 
defeat. (Figure 142.) 

The frame of this screen was an 
old one found among the cast-offs 
in the attic. It was made of pine, 
stained in imitation of cherry and 
with irregular lines burned over it 
with a hot point. Such a frame 
may be had from any furniture 
dealer or department store for 
about three dollars, or a carpenter 
can make it for even less, and the 
sand-papering and staining done at 
home. The burned lines are of no 
especial value and may be omitted. 


One thickness of heavy unbleached 
muslin was first stretched taut in each 
panel. Three pieces of tan chambray of 
the twelve cent quality were cut, each twice 
the length of the panel with two inches 
allowed for turning in at the top and an 
inch for the sides. Each strip was folded 
crosswise, creased in the middle, unfolded 
and spread upon the table. The rose tree 
stencil was pinned in place, with the line 
of the base of the pot three inches above 
the creased line. The pot, growth and 
foliage were painted grass green, the roses, 
rose-pink, and the circular motif, enclosing 
the leaves and roses, light olive. After 
the floral decoration was finished,two three- 
inch bands were ruled in with a pencil. 
The top one was painted light brown, the 
bottom dark brown. 

When dry, steamed and pressed, each 
strip was drawn over a panel, its plain 
half toward the back, and the two ends 
brought together and tacked along the 
top with brass head nails. The sides 
were slip-stitched together. Consider- 
able care was used to keep the stem of 
the ornament in a perfectly vertical posi- 
tion, and to keep the bands in two straight 


Figure 143. Table runner, alphabet stencil. Pattern, 25 cents 
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lines across the top and bottom of the 
screen. 

The King’s grandmother presented the 
nursery with a table runner. (Figure 143.) 
She had heard that children are no longer 
taught their A B Cs,—that they uncon- 
sciously absorb them through the mys- 
teries of modern education—but she felt 
that beaten paths were best for a king; 
so she had carefully cut the alphabets from 
two linen primers, and pasted the letters in 
regular lines across each end of a length of 
cotton huck, like that used for chair runner. 
And so the King learned his letters as his 
fathers had before him, by repeating them 
from A to Z and touching each as he 
named it with a chubby forefinger. 

This educational process developed spots 
and shadings around the letters that made 
an early visit to the laundry imperative. 
The letters were pulled off, washed with a 
soft cloth wet in mild suds, and repasted 
upon the freshly laundried background, 

Long before the King had mastered his 
alphabet, the toy box with its significant 
motto made its appearance, and although 
he could not read them he learned, after 
one or two rather trying experiences, that 
the letters running around the lid said, 
“A Place for Everything and Everything 
in its Place”; also that they meant ex- 
aclly what they said. 

A common pine store box fitted with a 
hinged lid and casters formed the base 
of this disciplinary adjunct to the porch 
nursery. For obvious reasons it was lined 
with thin white oilcloth, the kind used for 
shelves and which costs thirty-five cents 
the yard. The covering was made of 
tan denim at fifteen cents the yard. A 
strip of denim was cut long enough to 
reach around the sides of the box, with 
two extra inches for turning in, and wide 
enough to allow three inches for lapping 
over the top, and two at the bottom 
Three inches from the lower edge an inch 
band was ruled in with a pencil, painted 
green, and a border of rabbits and crocuses 
stenciled above it. The colors used were 
light brown for rabbits, yellow for the 
flowers and dark, shaded to light olive for 
the leaves. 

In cutting the material for the box lid, 
a generous allowance was made for turning 
over the edges upon the under side, and 
the piece stretched and held flat upon the 
table top with thumb tacks. The bands 
which frame the motto were ruled in with 
a metal square and pencil, and painted 
green. The stencil for the motto was 
next applied, the letters painted brown 
and the corner motifs olive green to match 
the border. 
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After the usual steaming and pressing 
the long strip of denim was drawn tightly 
around the sides of the box and fastened 
with tiny steel tacks in an overlapping 
seam at one corner. Then the lower 
edge of the denim was drawn over the lower 
edges of the box and tacked on the under- 
side, and the top edge over the top of the 
box, pushed under the oilcloth lining and 
tacked. 

The lid was first covered with two thick- 
nesses of heavy muslin, then the denim 
fitted smoothly over and a large tack 
driven into each corner to hold it squarely 
in position. The cover was secured first 
along its front edge, where the material 
was drawn over and tacked underneath 
the lid, then at the back and sides. Fin- 
ally, anoblong piece of oilcloth, two inches 
smaller on all sides than the lid, was 
tacked on the underside with brass head 
nails. Price of motto pattern {for chest, 
$1 ; border, 25 cents. 

Never having possessed a treasure chest 
before, the King at first had some trouble 
with the lid while arranging or hunting 
through his treasures, but he soon learned 
to prop it open with his Teddy bear or 
calico cat and had no further difficulty. 
The chief lady in waiting overhauled it 
occasionally and wiped off the oilcloth 
with a damp cloth. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the lid always closed 
more easily for a day or so after. 

It is hard to tell whether the toy or the 
sandbox was the greater success. The 
sandbox was painted green and stood at 
the far end of the porch in the shade of the 
honeysuckle. It was eight inches deep, 
two feet wide and three feet long and rested 
upon two stout little sawhorses, also of 
oo. which brought it up just up to the 

ing’s elbow. It was filled with clean 
yellow sand from the creek bottom. Here 
the King worked for hours while the bees 
droned in the vines overhead, and the 
court rested. 

When the hatrack (Figure 144) came to 
hang on the porch wall, the King found 
that the motto on his toy box—which he 
had been to some trouble to learn—was 
very comprehensive in its application, 
By standing upon his broad low stool he 
could reach the bright, shiny hooks ve 
easily, but sad to tell a small brown stic 
rested there—at intervals—for several 
days before caps and reefers ceased to litter 
the throne room floor. But it wasn’t 
long before the swallows were able to 
carry on their courting in friendly, though 
somewhat uncertain shadow, and they, the 
King and the court, found life less em- 
barrassing in consequence, 
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A thirty-nine inch poplar board, four and 
one-half inches wide and three-fourths of 
an inch thick, six black enameled clothes- 
hooks, and two large screw-eyes, were 
the ingredients in this potential power 
fororder. The board was planed and sand- 
papered, and then a design of kissing 
swallows was drawn upon it. The lines 
of the drawing were gone over with a 
pyrographic point, and the birds painted 
yellow. The rest of the board was then 
given a coat of bluish green dye—light 
at the top and shaded to deeper tones 
toward the bottom. When the dye was 
thoroughly dry the board was given a thin 
coating of floor wax and polished with the 
bare hand until it shone. Gimlet holes 
were made for the hooks—one under each 
motif—and the hooks screwed in. The 
screw-eyes were screwed into the top, 
eight inches from each end, and the finished 
rack was hung upon two hooks screwed 
into the weather boarding of the porch. 

Another way to develop this hatrack 
would be to stencil the decoration upon a 
piece of linen or denim, tack the material 
smoothly over the board and finish as in 
the first case. If the effect of the burned 
outline is liked, it may be imitated with a 
narrow line of black or brown dye after 
the stenciling is finished. 

When the King’s mother went. to those 
mysterious places where she always wore 
her prettiest dresses, and the King was 
left alone with Jane, or when other little 
royal highnesses came to visit he had a 
special cloth on his tea table. 

It was of white linen like the every-day 
cloths, but oh, with such a wonderful 
border! The plates were blue, the bowls 
were blue and the spoons were blue and 
matched in color the real bowls which 
graced the feast. On account of the de- 
lightful excitement of comparing the 
“really bowls” with the “rag bowls,” the 
standing up, and crossing and uncrossing 
of the spoons, there were always so many 
accidents that this cloth could never do 
service more than once before going to the 
laundry, and it was a matter of congratula- 
tion that the decoration had been stenciled 
in a flat color, which, when faded, was 
easily brushed over with another coat to 
look as good as new. Tapestry dye will 
bear careful washing, but it is not in color 
nature to withstand boiling,—hence the 
second coat. 

“The cloth with the blue bowls” was 
made of a square of coarse white linen at a 
dollar the yard. It had a two-inch hem- 
stitched hem and the blue stenciling was 
outlined with old blue mercerized cotton. 
The amount of material, of course, depends 
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upon the size of the cloth which may be 
either square or oblong or circular according 
totaste. A circular cloth will call for fringe 
or lace for an edge finish. Price of pattern, 
25 cents. 

Should any one care to take the time, 
a similar cloth could be done in applique, 
using old blue linen for bowls, plates, and 
spoons, and couching the edges and out- 
lining the character lines with linen floss a 
shade darker than the linen used for the 
appliqué, Or it might be developed in 
coarse embroidery, by simply outlining 
the design with heavy outline stitch and 
darning the spaces in horizontal lines. For 
this two shades of floss should be used, a 
dark shade for the outlines and a lighter 
for the darning. 

When the frost came and the King re- 
turned to his winter palace, all the ap- 
pointments of his porch nursery bore the 
marks of royal usage, but the gratitude 
due successful experiment, and the 
memory of many happy days, would per- 
mit nothing to be discarded. So all 
that would not be in use during the winter 
were stored carefully away until next 
summer, when absence and the judicious 
use of fresh paint will make them as charm- 
ing as ever. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
By Alison Bent 


With new devices for convenience and 
comfort, the tendency is more and more 
to make the porch the outdoor liv- 
ing room in hot weather. An innovation 
in porch shades has made it possible to 
exclude the sun’s rays entirely, yet permit 
the cooling breezes to pass through, thus 
admitting, at the same time, a free cir- 
culation of air into the cool, mellow shadow 
of the porch. These shades are made of 
thin stripes of lindenwood fiber (an ex- 
cellent non-conductor of heat), closely 
bound together with strong, seine twine. 
They roll up and down like a theater cur- 
tain, and are so light that but little effort 
is required to raise or lower them. 

An interesting feature is the fact that, 
while persons on the inside can see every- 
thing going on outside, it is impossible for 
yassers-by to look in. This affords abso- 
ute privacy, and my lady can entertain 
or serve luncheons there in perfect seclu- 
sion. Miss “Sweet Eighteen” may re- 
ceive her girl friends or callers with the 
assurance that there will be no inquisitive 
gazing from neighboring porches or the 
sidewalk. 

The inexpensiveness of these shades 
make them desirable, as the average porch 
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can be equipped at a cost of from $2 to 
$10. As they are sold with screws, hooks, 
ete., all that is required is a screw-driver 
to put them in place. 

Another porch contrivance that has met 
with great favor is a “chair hammock” 
which combines the pleasant features of a 
cozy Morris chair with the gentle, swaying 
motion of a hammock. As it can be ad- 
justed to any angle, one may sit up or 
recline in it at will, with equal comfort. 
This device seems to have solved the prob- 
lem of a porch swing that will give the 
greatest degree of relaxation and rest 
with the least effort, and, unlike the 
ordinary swinging seat, it can be hung upon 
the wall when not in use. 

While its strongest appeal is to grown 
persons, it is also hailed with delight by the 
children, when it is hung horizontally a few 
inches from the floor, and they can clamber 
in and out with ease, with no possible dan- 
ger of injury from a fall. 

Modern ingenuity has devised new 
styles in hammock architecture, as well as 
in verandas. For instance, in the old- 
fashioned hammock the cords were fas- 
tened directly to the frail “body warps,” 
and a few weeks’ use so weakened them 
that consequent disaster was inevitable. 
But by fastening the suspension cords 
direct to a sturdy spreader this part of the 
hammock is the last to go, instead of the 
first. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Mr. Eprror:—If the discussion concern- 
ing the letter from ‘ Man of the House” is 
not closed, I should like to add a few words. 
Each answer has had an element of help- 
fulness except the one in which the banish- 
ment of all the children from the home was 
advised. But, it seems to me, no one 
reached the heart of the matter, which is 
the attitude of the father and mother 
toward the bringing up of a family. 

The realization that no work that can be 
undertaken can be nobler, can give greater 
happiness, can develop one’s own nature 
more fully than the care and training of 
our little ones, should give us an enthusi- 
asm that will carry us over the trying 
places. Other things are worth striving 
for, only as they make us better parents, 
and the houses we live in more truly 
homes for the children God has intended 
to be blessings. A happy home must 
always rank higher than a beautiful one, 
and the seeking of high ideals for ourselves 
and our children, far higher than mere 
bodily comfort or social position. 


As a happy mother of five healthy 
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children, the oldest a boy of twelve, I can 
say that I rejoice in the good-natured 
noise and close contact of my little ones. I 
believe, that in fulfilling the very duties 
to which the mother mentioned in the 
letter objects,—dressing and feeding her 
children,—there is given the greatest 
opportunity for right training, for teaching 
self-reliance, and self-control, for winning 
their confidence and securing expression of 
the love that draws tighter daily the bonds 
between mother and child. C. W. B. 


Pea Pops make an acceptable vege- 
table. When preparing peas, do not 
throw away the pods but, beginning at 
the stem end gently, peel down the in- 
side lining. This lining is very tough 
and is to be discarded, while the remain- 
der of the pea pod may be cooked the 
same as string beans, being liked much 
better than the latter by many persons, 
especially when young and green. A 
little practice will, enable one to. stri 
the pods easily and quickly. 8. V.L. - 


In FURNISHING a sewing room, beside 
the sewing machine there should be a cut- 
ting table as large as space permits, a long 
mirror or pier glass in which the entire 
figure can be seen; a gas or oil stove furn- 
ished with irons, a tea kettle for steaming 
cloths and, a pressing table on board. M. 

A Cutinary Bookmark with decorations 
in gold and red is a novelty devised by 
Paul Elder & Co. of New York and San 
Francisco. It bears a recipe for patatas 
con queso, or potatoes baked in cheese 
sauce. Itis sent on receipt of ten cents. 


Books Received 


Hatta by William Anthony 
Spinney. ‘The principles of breathing, eating and 
thinking are carefully treated, with a full discus- 
sion of the art of habit-formation. Lothrop, 
Lee, Shepard Co., Boston, $1.20 net. 


Tax Wit to Be Wet, by Charles Brodie Patterson. 
An explanation of the latest thought upon the 
relation of mental to physical health. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., $1.20 net. 


Lovts’ Sataps anp Crarine Disues, by Louis Mucken- 
sturm. The recipes of a famous chef, they are 
favorites of club habitués. H.M. Caldwell Co. 


Wuere tHe Toucnes tar Grounp, by John 
Henderson Miller. A novel of Kansas life and 
character. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1. 


Success in Lirr, by Emil Reich, author of Success 
Among Nations, etc. How to be successful in 
any and all walks of life. Duffield & Co., New 
York. $1 net. 


Tae Sprit or Lanor, a novel by Hutchins Hapgood, 
author of The Autobiography ofa Thief. An ab- 
sorbing tale of the conflict between capital and 
labor. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


A Lingerie Hat for Summer 
Designed by Harriet Webb 


The lingerie hats of the season are even 
more beautiful and more attractively 
trimmed than those of last summer. The 
trimmings seem to consist of flowers almost 
entirely, although many hats are dainty 
and effective with soft ribbon of delicate 
shades swathed about the crown leaving 


a big loose bow at the left front. A scarf 


of pink ribbon with a cluster of big, loose- 
petaled pink roses at the side, for charm and 


beauty, is as good a trimming as one could 
select for this style of hat. It is, of course, 
a very youthful affair, still it is becoming to 
almost every face. One style of the 
present season was dainty and beautiful, 
of creamy batiste embroidered in English 
openwork, Around the crown was a 
wreath of maidenhair fern which looked 
as fresh as if it had just been picked in the 
woods. Tucked snugly among the sprays 
of fern were blue and pink forget-me- 
nots. 

The hat illustrated here is of white 
lawn with a simple design of English 
embroidery. It is made up on a wire 
frame and the brim is faced with shirred 
muslin having many rows of narrow lace. 
It is trimmed with a band of soft pink 
ribbon about the crown, and at the left side 
are a bow and cluster of pink roses. These 
roses are put on loosely, according to the 
newest fad of the fashion and with every 
movement of the wearer’s head they nod 
gracefully. The pattern is stamped on 
lawn or linen, and may be obtained by 
sending check or money order (never 
cash) to Harrier Wess, Embroidery 
Department, Goop Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Price of design stamped on fine white 
linen, 65 cents; design stamped on fine 
white lawn, 50 cents. 
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No. 77. Waist motif for coronation braid and eyelet work 


New Motifs for Waists 
By M. Alison Muir 

Two new and original motifs for waists, 
which may also be used as decorations 
for jumper waists, are here shown. 

No. 77 is to be made of linen, white or 
colored, ornamented with rice or corona- 
tion braid and eyelet work. ‘Coronation 
braid has rapidly grown in favor with the 
needleworker who desires effective results 
with smali expenditure of time and labor. 
It is seen on-gowns, children’s coats, 
centerpieces, etc. When ironing any arti- 
cle on which this braid has been couched, 
fold several thicknesses of a Turkish 
bath towel, than lay the goods to be ironed 
face down; dampen, and smooth with a 
hot iron, using considerable pressure. 

Price of No. 77 stamped on three yards 
of linen, heavy or light weight (samples 
sent on request), $2. Braid and cotton 
for working, 50 cents. Perforation, 60 


cents. Perforation for skirt front to match, 7 


85 cents. 

A beautiful motif for French embroidery 
is shown in No. 78. The waist is unique 
in that the design is so arranged as to 
admit the insertion of a tucked or a lace 
yoke. The sprays and flowers are to be 
worked in solid embroidery and the larger 
flowers may be done in shadow work. 
The many eyelets give a pretty, open ef- 
fect to the whole. 

Stamped in three yards of fine Per- 
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sian lawn, the price is $1.75. On 
handkerchief linen, $3.25. On light- 
weight linen, $2. Pattern to be traced, 
65 cents. Perforations, 60 cents. Cot- 
ton for working, 25 cents. 

Address all orders, strictly by num- 
ber and name of designer, to Pattern 
Department, Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. Do not send cash 
nor stamps, but money-order, postal 
note or check. Thisrule is imperative. 


A Lone Taste for cutting skirts is 
indispensable in the sewing room. A 
kindergarten table is just the thing for 
easy operations of the cloth and shears. 
A small kindergarten chair will be 
be found most convenient when fit ting _ 
a skirt and will save the dressmaker 

many tedious moments and _ stiff 

muscles. If a pressing board with 

rounded corners for ironing curved 

seams can be secured, so much the 

better. Two irons at laest will be 

needed and a gas or oil stove will fur- 

nish the heat most satisfactorily if 

room is ata premium. Some women 

never use scrap-baskets and as a con- 

quence basting threads and bits of mate- 

rial are found floating all over the house. 

There should be at least one scrap-basket 

and two are better. H. A. 


No. 78. Motif for waist, French embroidery and eyelet 
work, with larger fl s in shad broidery 
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Graduation gown, white net over 
taffeta veiled in chiffon and elabo- 
rately braided in white silk braid in 
three widths; very wide girdle of 
liberty satin. 


Graduation gown of white India 
lawn trimmed with Valenciennes 
insertion, which ts joined together 
down the front by a latticework 
of narrow white satin ribbon, ter- 
minating in full rosettes and ends. 
Girdle of lawn with full and very 
flat rosettes of ribbon. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Play bashion Ideas 
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Graduation gown. Elaborate 
princess gown of tucked white 
lawn, Valenciennes insertion, and 
bands of embroidery in palest blue 
on white. 


Graduation gown. Princess gown composed 
entirely of alternate rows of Valenciennes lace 
and puffs of finest organdie, which vary 
slightly in width to follow the contour of the 
figure. There is no girdle—merely knots and 
ends of pink satin ribbon at back of waist line 
and at left of the decolletage in front. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 
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Costume of pale gray silk with cream lace insertions, 
and pale gray chiffon roses appliqued on the lace. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


pale blue velvet 


ribbon. 


Of pale blue voile, cream lace and narrow 
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field, Mass. 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN STAN. 
Stylish and practical designs which can be made at home, good, 
seam-allowing patterns, being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by 
number. Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Spring- 


No. 38G. H. Princess dress of white mull with black embroidered ri 
ney with allover embroidery and insertion. Pattern 10 cents. 
‘age 597. 
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No. 41 G. H. Bolero jacket Nos. 39 G. H. and 40 G. H. Walking costume 
of cloth, to be worn with a of dark blue voile trimmed with attached 
separate skirt. Pattern 10 bands of the material. Patterns 10 cents 
cents. See Page 597. each. See Page 597. 
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Nos. 36 G. H. and 37 G. H. Misses’ 
dress of white India linen, trim- 
med with Valenciennes insertion 
and edging. Patterns 10 cents 
each. Page 507. 


Nos. 42 G. H. and 43 G. H. Costume of 
ecru batiste trimmed with beading to 
match, through which Nile green velvet 
was run. The girdle was of Nile green vel- 
vet. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 597. 


Nos. 33 G. H. and 34G. H. Shirtwaist 
and skirt of white linen worn with 
stiff collar and cuffs and dark windsor 
tie. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page 


Nos. 31G. H. and 32 G. H. 


Pri 


ncess 
skirt and jumper of dark blue peau de 
cine, worn over a blouse of white lib- 


erty silk. Patterns 10 cents. 
597 


See Page 
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FASHIONS 


Our Special Patterns 


By Ellen Stan 
[Drawings on Pages 593-596] 


The long, vertical lines, so becoming to 
short or stout women, are given in No. 31 
G. H., by the long, straight plaits in the 
skirt, which flare at the lower edge and 

ive a pretty ripple. Height is also given 
“ the peculiar arrangement of the front 
box plait, which runsup, forming a part of 
the princess girdle. The same idea is 
carried out in the waist, which blouses 
slightly over the girdle. The short sleeve 
eap is cut very full, so that it falls in cas- 
eades on each side of the arm, allowing 
considerable pa art of the short, puffed sleeve 
of the white liberty silk blouse to be seen. 
Skirt No. 31 G. H. is cut in sizes from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Jumper No. 
32 G. H. is cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
waist measure. Price of each pattern, 10 
cents. 

A particularly neat little shirt-waist suit 
is shown in Nos. 33 and 34 G. H. Both the 
skirt and waist are easily made, and it is a 
model that will permit of the dress being 
laundered with very little trouble. The 
skirt is a gored one and the seams are 
stitched to a considerable depth below the 
waist line, from which point they hang 
loose, each showing a single plait. The 
waist has a box-plaited front, with side 
plaits stitched to the waist line, and short 
yoke tucks. The turn-back cuff, worn 
with link buttons, is a new feature. Shirt 
waist No. 34 G. H. is cut in sizes from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt No. 33 G. 
H. is cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Price 10 cents. 

The dress shown in the Nos. 36 G. H. 
and 37 G. H. was made for a young girl to 
wear at her graduation and on informal 
occasions during the coming summer. 
Lawn, mull, batiste, organdy. or dotted 
swiss would be equally effective. The 
skirt has a panel running the full length of 
the front, edged and trimmed with inser- 
tion. It is slightly full over the hips and 
at the back. The deep flounce has three 
tucks at the bottom, and is joined to the 
skirt by a strip of insertion. The waist is 
gathered to a square yoke of fagoted in- 
sertion, and allowed to blouse at the waist 
line. Small tucks at the shoulders give 
‘the necessary fullness to the front of the 
little jacket worn over the waist, and the 
short puffed sleeves are finished with a deep 
euff of insertion. Skirt No. 36 is cut in 
sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. Waist 
No. 35 is cut in sizes from 13 to 17 years of 
age. Patterns 10 cents each. 
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The gown shown in No. 38 G. H. was of 
white mull, with a black embroidered ring. 
Small tucks at the shoulders and yoke gave 
a pretty fullness to the waist. The trim- 
ming of insertion was stitched on after the 
waist had been tucked and cut out; the 
material was then cut from under the in- 
sertion. The pieces of all-over embroidery 
were set in and the material cut from be- 
neath, The girdle was cut first from an 
old piece of muslin and fitted perfectly, 
then a manila paper pattern was cut from 
the muslin. Pieces of all-over embroidery 
and the insertion were basted on this 
pattern and joined by hand. Costume 38 
is cut in sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Pattern 10 cents. 

The blouse shown in No. 40 G. H. i 
really a combination of jacket and bodice, 
and can be worn over a thin mull or silk 
waist, or may be finished at the neck with a 
yoke stitched fast to the dress. The skirt 
is easily made, the difficult task of finishing 
the plaits neatly being done away with by 
the strap that is arranged over them as a 
finish, This cut gives unusual fullness at the 
bottom, while it fits snugly over the hips. 
Skirt No. 39 is cut in sizes from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Waist No. 40 is cut 
in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Patterns 10 cents each. 

No matter how varied the changes in 
the fashion world, the bolero always 
holds its own, and the admirers of the 
jaunty style will not fail to understand 
its continued reign. The tendency this 
year is toward box plaits, and the new 
designs are quite short, due no doubt to 
the vogue for the modified princess and 
empire styles. Bolero No 41 is cut in 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Pattern 10 cents. 

Ecru batiste, developed Nos. 42 and 43 
G.H., trimmed with wide beading the same 
color, through which is run Nile green 
velvet ribbon. The girdle is of Nile velvet. 
Small tucks between the strips of beading 
give a pretty fullness to the waist. The 
puffed be eeve is finished with a deep tucked 
cuff, edged with trimming like that on the 
waist. A very full Spanish flounce is 
joined to the skirt by a band of the beading. 
The skirt is slightly full at the waist, as are 
most of this season’s skirts that are made 
from sheer materials. Pale pink or blue 
organdy would be effective trimmed with 
cream-colored Valenciennes insertion, or 
grass linen trimmed with torchon lace, 
and worn over a pale green silk slip. Skirt 
No. 42 is cut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Waist No. 43 is cut in 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Patterns 10 cents each. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


are required: at 10 cents each. 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Pretty Shirt Waist Dress 


No 4163—A dress which re- 
quires no great amount of skill 
or experience to fashion «nd 
which nevertheless appears 
smartand attractive is 
sketched. The waist has a 
fanciful yoke as its distinctive 
feature, with two broad tucks 
at either side below. The cios- 
ing is effected beneath the last 
tuck at the side and on the 
shoulder, while the sleeves are 
to be finished full length or 
shorter as desired. The skirt 
is a seven-gored one laid in 

laits and stitched in double 

x ae at the front and 

k. ohair is an excellent 
while henrictta, 
rajah, pongee, linen, crash or 
madras might be used. For 
the medium size 5% yards of 
4+inch goods are needed, 
Sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 years. 


In Washable Voile 


Nos 6891-6892—The gown 
shown is novel in style, and not 
too difficult for home making. The 
waist has the body and circular 
sleeve caps of the voile, a narrow 
dark ribbon finishing the edges, 
and yoke and soft shirred sleeves 
of figured net. The effect is that 
of an over-blouse and guimpe but 
is all in one and therefore less diffi- 
cult to don. The new thirteen- 
gored flare skirt has a perfectly 
fitting top and wide ripple at the 
hem. The girdle is not the least 
attractive portion of this frock, 
being shaped around to the front 
and completed by a full bias por- 
tion. Sizes: 6891, 82 to 42 inches 

st measure; 6892, 20 to 32 inches 
waist. 


Where two numbers are given with one costume two patterns 
Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send cash to the Pattern 


No 4191 


A Fetching Gown 


No 4191—The waist of this 
piessins design is built in over- 
jouse style with mandarin 
sleeve bands and narrow tucks 
on the shoulder in front to 
provide plenty of fullness. A 
eye extending to the waist- 
ine goes with this and may be 
made of any of the sheer lin- 
gerie fabrics so much worn at 
present. The graceful double 
skirt consists of a straight full 
upper part and a_ straight 
flounce which joins it under- 
neath. A deep tuck near the 
hem of the fiounce assists the 
flare and gives body toa thin 
material. The dress may be 
developed in any of the slight 

cloths, the oe 
being of all-over em a 
with a very narrow lace. 

Sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 years. 
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An Attractive Dressing Sack 


No 6858—Some of the simplest 
negligees are the most fetching 
and one which will please any 
woman of taste is shown. 
The neck is attractively finished 
with a band of embroidery, which 
also forms the front and back 
panel, while a trig belt of the same 
assures a pretty waistline. The 
sleeves are of elbow length and 
may be completed with a plain 
band or narrow frills of lace and 
ribbon. The medium size calls for 
$% yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, 
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A Neat Sailor Blouse 


No 4149—This neat blouse of 
sailor style will be found simple to 
make and very practical. The 
broad collar and shield are of the 
accepted style and generally be- 
coming. Box plaits retain the 
fullness of the sleeves at the wrist. 
Sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Nos 6881-6882 


A Combination Garment 


Nos 6881 -6882-—-Ilere are 
shown excellent models for corset 
cover and drawers of latest fash- 
ion. The former is a one-piece 
garment with the seam at its 
center in back, insuring a perfect- 
fitting back and plenty of fullness 
in front. The drawers are closed 
ones in regulation or garter length. 
They may be finished as simply or 
elaborately as desired. Sizes: 6881, 


82 to 42 inches bust measure; 6882, 
20, 24, 28, 32 inches waist measure. 


A Practical Little Gown 


No 4196—The waist of this simple frock is 
tucked as well as the skirt, the tucks in the waist 
lending fullness and shape while the skirt tucks 
serve to hold it out at the hem. A narrow vest 
effect may give place to a bit of embroidery or 
tucking in the waist front, or this may remain 
unadorned. Of material 44 inches wide 344 yards 
are needed jin the medium size. Sizes: 5 to 12 
years. 


A Small Pinafore Apron 


No 4152—The neck edge of this pinafore is fin- 
ished with a trim band-yoke, while similar bands 
outline the armholes. The waist portion is pret- 
tily full in front and back. The straight, full 
skirt protects the dress completely. For the me- 
dium size 2 yards 36 inches wide are needed, 
Sizes: 3, 5, 7 and 9 years, 


No 4152 
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purchase of a stunning 
oriental rug led to one of 
@ the small successes of my 
wee life. To explain this am- 
biguous remark entails a 
little dipping into family 
history. We had come 
into possession of a delightful home which 
my husband had inherited from his father, 
in which every prospect was pleasing and 
only the carpets were vile. Together with 
the property, my spouse acquired a senti- 
ment of undying devotion for everything 
that therein dwelt. 

Very naturally when I suggested both 
for hygienic and artistic reasons that the 
faded ante-bellum Turkey and Moquette 
carpets be discarded and their places taken 
by polished floors and rugs the idea did 
not meet with wild enthusiasm. “Dinna 
fret but bide awee, and luck will come 
your way,” is my working motto. So, 
sure enough, the fates got busy in a few 
weeks in my behalf and brought to our 
town an authority on oriental rugs who 
gave a most interesting and illuminating 
ialk upon “carpets of the East,” illustrat- 
ing his discourse with beautiful Persian 
specimens. I made a special point of 
taking Mr. B—to that lecture. 

Well, to make a long story short, he 
caught the rug germ and ever since has 
spent all his spare time and money collect- 
ing rare examples of this fascinating art. 
Needless to say, the old carpets were al- 
lowed to come up without a protest. Gone 
were the old traditions and the carpets, too, 


to a poor but proud cousin who accepted- 


them as a sacred family trust. But when I 
saw the condition of the floors I had laid 
bare I almost thought the old coverings 
lovely, on the theory, I reckon, that even 
evils brighten as they take their flight. And, 
to make a bad bargain worse, I found that 
in the days of old one of our ancestors had a 
foundness for polished floors, as the wood 
in the different rooms showed decided 
evidences of having undergone treatment. 
The old finish, whatever it was, had 
nearly worn off and there were cracks 
where the boards had shrunk. 

Like Marius I sat me down amid my 
ruins and considered what to do next. 
Ignorant as I was in the ways of floor 
etiquette I knew that it would be courting 
failure to apply wax on a battered surface 
of this kind. As I had been made chair- 
man of the floor ways and means committee 


Those Slippery Floors 


By Katherine Hamilton Hough 


it was for me to “make good.” Sitting 
down to plan a way out of the difficulty, 
I picked up a magazine; my eye alighted 
upon an advertisement of floor wax. It 
seemed a special act of Providence, for the 
advertiser agreed to give full instructions 
for finishing floors in the best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory manner. Here was a 
way out, so I immediately sent for some 
of the wax, followed the instructions ex- 

licitly for applying and have ever since 
Ciaened the day that it was brought to my 
ken. 

The next day, mistress and maid set 
about getting the living room floor in 
condition to use the wax; I found that it 
was necessary to take off all the old finish 
with a varnish-remover, a preparation used 
for cleaning woods and making foundations 
when a floor or piece of furniture is 
changed from one color to another. The 
varnish was applied with a rather soft 
brush and in a few minutes it was care- 
fully scraped off with a putty knife. The 
floor, much to my delight, was now per- 
fectly clean. Then began the hardest part 
of the work,—cleaning the dust thoroughly 
out of the cracks and filling up the chinks 
with crack filler. As this filler had to hard- 
en, our labors were over for twenty-four 
hours. 

To make precaution doubly sure the 
wood was then gone over with paste filler, 
the maid and myself each taking at a 
time an area of about six square feet to 
work on. The idea was to rub any surplus 
filler off the wood as soon as the pores were 
filled up. In another twenty-four hours 
the floor was in a condition for applying 
the wax. 

The wax comes in pound cans, like. 
vaseline. I applied a thin coat with a 
flannel cloth, being very careful to dis- 
tribute it evenly over the floor. This 
application was allowed to stand for a half- 
hour and then rubbed with a weighted 
floor brush that comes for the purpose. 
By the way, I have found since this first 
experiment that a block of wood about the 
size of an average tile when covered with 
felt is an excellent substitute for the brush 
The brush costing three dollars and the 
home product a few cents and a little 
ingenuity. To return to our muttons: an 
hour later I applied another coat of wax 
and for an extra shine I put a piece of felt 
around the polishing brush which, together 
with elbow grease, produced a glossy sur- 
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face which, to use Nora, the maid’s, ex- 
pression, was “fit for a queen’s mirror.” 
Discounting the blarney, the floor certainly 
was a beauty, and when the rugs were 
down the effect must have proved a seda- 
tive to the shades of our ancestors, and was 
an unfailing source of pleasure to their 
descendants. 

So elated was I with this success that 
the other rooms in the house were, in turn, 
under my supervision, subjected to the 
same treatment. All that is necessary 
now in order to keep them in fine condition 
is to rub a thin coating of the floor wax 
over them once a month and polish with 
the floor-brush or piece of felt. There 
is a trick, though, about polishing to get 
the best results, and its secret is in keeping 
the even stroke and tenor of your way; 
that is, first going with the grain of the 
wood and then acrossit. The great trouble, 
when an inexperienced person or the aver- 
age servant attempts to wax a floor, is 
that they are apt to use too much of the 
paste, which gives the floor a most unat- 
tractive, gummy appearance. I often find 
that the old rag which I keep in one of the 
empty wax cans is sufficient for a second 
application. The floors having been under 
my ministering care for five years, they are 
practically all wax, the paste having formed 
a thick coating on top of the wood. 

Several years ago we built a bungalow in 
the mountains, and I again attacked the 
floors, which in this instance were of 
Georgia pine. The method I pursued in 
treating them was less troublesome than 
that used in the town house floors. The 
first thing I did was to conceal the spots 
in the wood by using an undercoat staining 
that is on the market for this purpose. 
I then sandpapered the undercoat lightly 
to bring out the grain of the wood. As 
the decorative scheme was to be oak, the 
next move was to put on a light oak finish 
that comes for stained floors. By the way, 
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this stain is procurable in several different 
shades, and the one I used produced a 
beautiful floor that proved highly satis- 
factory. 

Flushed with this new victory, I looked 
about for other conquests, which came to 
hand in the guise of some old furniture that 
stood badly in need of a rejuvenating touch. 
My light also shone brightly in the 
bringing up-to-date of an old pair of gas- 
brackets and a “‘seen its best days” pic- 
ture frame that blossomed like new under 
a coat of the velvet black shade of stain 
finish. 

But to come back to the bungalow floors, 
I decided to use on them instead of the wax, 
a liquid polish which several of my friends 
had recommended. The liquid polish is 
put on exactly like the wax floor polish and 
is afterward gone over with a brush. It is 
claimed by admirers of this liquid polish, 
that it can be used to cover up an occasional 
bad spot on the floor without going over 
the entire surface, as they consider is 
necessary with the wax finish, but I have 
been equally successful with both “thick 
and thin” formulas in this respect and 
think it another case of “t’other dear 
charmer away.” 

Now for the usual concluding “don’t.” 
Never, in your zeal for a high polish, 
strive to rival a sliding pond or slating 
rink in slipperiness. It is exceedingiy 
bad floor form and a menace to life and 
limb. A man I know was a victim of 
this over zealousness. Staying for a week- 
end at a country house where the rather 
old-fashioned hostess insisted upon all 
members of the household breakfasting 
together, this unfortunate guest, in his 
haste to ccme up to time and make himself 
popular, slid from top to bottom of the 
too much polished stairs and into the dining 
room, greeting his astonished hostess with 
the rather breathless remark: “ Well, 
you see I’m here on time.” 


Four Wishes 


By Achsa B. Canfield 


I wish you friends. 
Be friendly, for friendship 
On friendliness depends. 

I wish you friends. 


I wish you health. 
Be joyful, for sadness takes 
Nature’s best gift, by stealth. 
I wish you health. 


I wish you work. 
He who joys in many blessings 
Must not shirk. 

I wish you work. 


I wish you wealth,— 
Wealth of friendship, work 
And buoyant health. 

I wish you wealth. 
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Enemies of the Baby 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


IlI—Habits 


HE was a very little baby, but she 
knew what she wanted, as most babies 
do, whether they are little or big. 

This special one, although only six weeks 
old, had already formed a habit, a habit 
calculated to overturn the orderly routine 
of the household. 

She went peacefully to sleep at 6 o’clock 
every evening, but when it was time for her 
youthful parents to seek their repose, baby 
was ready to play, and a gala time she made 
of it. Of course she cried to attract atten- 
tion. This was the entering wedge and 
most successful did it prove, for father took 
up the small morsel and carried her about 
the room and played with her until she 
was ready to subside once more. All this 
was of general interest for several successive 
nights until father began to realize that he 
was being managed. 

Father was not the husband of one of the 
modern mothers. If he had been this habit 
of nightly hilarity would never have been 
formed. It would merely have tried to 
establish itself and seeing the futility of its 
hope it would have stopped. However, 
when father did realize the réle he was 
playing, he had the wisdom to resign at 


once. 

On the fourth night when the light went 
out baby howled as usual. Father had 
made a compact with mother to pay no 
aig ge to this phase of the drama. So 

e 


still and awaited developments. 
Baby howled vigorously for several minutes 


and then stop suddenly and listened 
intently. She lay quiet until she made-up 
her mind that nothing had yet been gained 
by her side of the campaign. Then up 
went another howl. During the periods of 
listening father’s shoulders shook with 
laughter, but he and mother held to their 
compact, and baby, finally deciding that 
she was playing a losing game, gave it up 
in disgust and went to sleep. 

This baby, too, was trained to sleep 
through the natural noises of the house- 
hold, so that on entering the house one was 
not greeted with — Sh —sh— baby’s 
asleep!” 

But even a modern mother sometimes 
has experiences similar to the one just 
related. One of them regaled me with 
hers not long ago. She was a very young 
and loving mother, but she made up her 
mind that King Baby must go to bed prop- 
erly, even though he was her first-born. 


The prospect of disciplining him, how- 
ever, did not hold out serious drawbacks, 
for had she not carefully perused her 
“‘Mother’s Infallible” and did it not say: 
‘You may have some trouble at the very 
first in putting baby to bed, but this will 
be of short duration. He may cry steadily 
the first night for fifteen minutes, hardly 
longer. The second night he may whimper 
a little, but by the third night you will find 
him perfectly docile. Your bedtime trou- 
bles will be at an end.” 

“Mother’s Infallible, indeed!” said the 
modern mother. ‘My baby shrieked for 
seventeen successive nights. I walked the 
floor downstairs and stuffed my fingers in 
my ears. It drove me nearly wild to hear 
him cry so. At the end of the seventeenth 
day he stopped this nightly concert for 
several days, only to begin again. But 
this lasted less than a week and now he goes 
te sleep quietly as a matter of course.” 

It is just such crises as these which call 
for the most careful judgment and dis- 
crimination on the part of the mother. 
She should always satisfy herself that baby 
is perfectly comfortable; and then comes 
his training. child is a law unto 
himself, as every mother knows, and each 
must be treated as an individual. The 
true recognition of individualism in the 
child is one of the strongest factors given 
into our keeping in our efforts to attain his 
best development. 

In the matter of crying, for instance, a 
little judicious treatment on the part of the 
mother will often distract baby’s attention 
from his troubles. There is the sister of 
the seventeen-day-shrieker, who always 
goes to bed at night like a lamb—there is 
no history of three weeks wailing in her 
calendar—but she regularly cries lustily 
when she is put into her carriage for an 
afternoon nap. Generally, however, a little 
pat, or a change of position will quiet her. 

Crying, if not excessive, is good for the 
baby and develops the lungs better than 
any other available exercise. On the other 
hand, if it is violent or prolonged, it not 
infrequently results in hernia. 

But it spite of the possible evil effects of 
crying, the attempt to avoid them does not 
justify the use of that abomination the 
“comforter” or “pacjfier,” so-called. This 
enemy to baby presents itself in various 
alluring forms. aeae it is pressed 
upon its victim in the guise of a sugar 
which he sucks with avidity, to the ee 
injury of his beauty. Sucking the pacifier 
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ENEMIES OF THE BABY 


results in thick and boggy lips, protruding 
teeth, and narrowed jaws. The develop- 
ment of adenoids, too, often succeeds the 
sucking habit. For this action presses the 
soft palate against the back of the throat, 
irritating and stimulating these parts, 
which finally enlarge. 

Many a time the comforter performs its 
offices for the entire family of children and 
it is passed amiably or with strife from one 
child to another, sometimes without being 
wiped off. Many a time have I seen an 
ignorant nurse pick up one of these disease- 
earriers which had fallen to the pavement 
and with a wipe of the sleeve put it into 
baby’s mouth once more. Stop a minute 
and consider what disease germs by the 
legion may be forced upon the child in this 
way. 

‘The sucking instinct is so strong in all 
babies that it is easily turned out of its 
natural channel into harmful ones. 

The fingers which are sucked may be 
much distorted, wasted and shrunken. 
Sometimes the baby falls into the habit of 
sucking his tongue. 

To cure the pacifier habit, burn the paci- 
fier. To cure the thumb-sucking habit 
make large cotton cloth mittens for baby, 
or moisten the favorite finger with a solu- 
tion of quinine or aloes. 

Biting the nails is a favorite pastime 
with some children. If the nails are care- 
fully looked after this habit may soon be 
overcome for it often depends upon brittle- 
ness of the nail which breaks off in a ragged 
edge, and this the child seeks to smooth. 
Such nails should be kept quite short. 

An unwise and often dangerous habit is 
that of feeding baby with mother’s spoon, 
which is often previously licked to test its 
heat. 

Kissing also falls into the same category. 
If you yourself indulge in promiscuous 
kissing, do spare your baby the dangers of 
this custom. At least wait until he is old 
enough to pass on it for himself. 

Another trick baby sometimes learns is 
ear-pulling. Generally one ear is the fav- 
orite. Sometimes the lobe and sometimes 
the top offers the attraction. In certain 
cases the ears are completely drawn out of 
shape. Bandaging the hands usually serves 
to break up this habit. 

Again, baby may develop a “spell” dur- 
ing which he seems possessed to stow away 
in the most convenient orifices of his small 

rson every object, such as shoe buttons, 

s, and so on, that can possibly be so 
disposed. If mother’s theories include it, 
a brisk spanking often puts a damver on 
baby’s storehouse proclivities. 

e must never forget that baby, like his 


forebears, is a creature of habit. By 
judicious training from birth he may be- 
come a beautifully regulated machine. 
Baby is not responsible for any of his habits; 
the burden of this lies at the door of those 
who care for him. His bad habits should 
be broken even as they start, while good 
ones should be continually inculcated. I 
know of one baby whose parents always 
smile whenever they look at him. He is 
the sunniest little chap I know. 

Bad habits cannot be laid aside, nor good 
habits be assumed like a cloak. Baby is 
as imitative as a monkey, and if he is 
to be well trained, the lives of his parents 
must be his model. 


The Doctor’s Sugar-plums 
By Emma C. Dowd 


When Polly Doll was sick in bed 
The doctor came each day; 

He gave her tablets white and red 

“What lovely candy!” Polly said, 
And ate them right away. 


When Polly Doll grew well again 
She cried to stay in bed; 
“The doctor’ll bring me candies then, 
Those pretty candies—free, five, ten! 
I want some more!’ she said. 


A Baby 


By Mrs. E. H. Stevens 


A baby’s cry, 
And a mother’s sigh 
And a shadow over the home. 
A baby’s kiss 
And a mother’s bliss 
And Joy has claimed her own. 


Tue Pertison Twins were the offspring 
of Mrs. Pettison, who brought them up in 
accordance with Ideal Motherhood and the 
teachings of the Mothers’ League; who 
smiled constantly to make them radiant— 
and had some curious experiences with 
these young ones. The story is not quite 
so funny as Miss Cory’s illustrations, but 
the satire is an amusing one, calculated 
to set mothers thinking. The author is 
Marion Hill, and the publishers are 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, $1.50. 


VARNISHED F.Loors can be immensely 
improved by rubbing with a flannel cloth 
dampened with kerosene. When dry pol- 
ish with a clean woolen cloth. The kerosene 
cleans and brightens the floor without 
leaving it sticky as does crude oil. G. B 
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Model Residence Towns and Cities 


Illustrated descriptions to be handsomely paid for 


Who knows of a town, city or village which possesses unusual merits and attractions 
as a place of family residence? Goop HovusEKEEPING plans to print several illustrated 
articles, descriptive of communities which are typical of the best in American civic life: 
a small city, a suburban village, an independent village or town, possibly a city of some 
considerable size. 

The following letter, typical of numerous inquiries, sufficiently points out the 
demand for the information we are seeking: 


Mr. Eprrox: Our family, consisting of my wife, my two boys, daughter and myself, are looking for a city 
or town in which to settle while the children are being educated, and perhaps for the remainder of Mrs. B's and 
my natural life. Good schools, good sanitary conditions, a wholesome social life, without extravagant stand- 
ards, are uppermost in my mind in connection with a home town. 

Several places have been recommended, but I know that Goop Housexerrinae is in a way to know the 


home towns quite as well as any other of our friends. Can you give me a list of such places, that I may look 
them up? A. H. B. 


From the recent experience of our own home city of Springfield, one of the most beauti- 
ful in the United States, it appears that there is a considerable population, the country 
over, of those seeking homes less with reference to business opportunities than for ideal 
conditions of health, schooling, climate, low taxes, wholesome society and natural ad- 
vantages. 

Many an otherwise good abiding place is spoiled by a water supply of doubtful charac- 
ter, the lack of clean milk in abundance, or imperfect sewerage. 

The towns and cities to be described in our series of articles must be such as this maga- 
zine can recommend to its readers as thoroughly desirable in every known particular. 

'l'o this end we invite correspondence from residents of such communities—members of 
civic clubs, women’s clubs, or boards of trade; newspaper men or women, students, or 
simply public-spirited lovers of their home towns or cities. We already known of some 
places which we believe will measure well up to the standard we have in mind, but there 
must be many others of which we are not aware. Their light should not be hidden under 
a bushel. 

Before preparing articles, our friends should write us, setting forth as concisely as 
possible the merits of their respective places. Our series must choose those which hold the 
most promise for the prospective settler (or settling family), with due reference to the 
different sections of our wide country, with its varying climate and contrasting 
attractions. 

The time has arrived in which the home people of our country are entitled to know, 
through a national medium like Goop HovsekerEPInG, the names of the cities and towns 
which are taking steps to safeguard the home and promote its interests, to know where 
are to be found good water, milk, and sewerage systems, good schools, and libraries, 
refreshing and attractive parks, and other advantages and attractions. 

There is already a high premium upon civic virtue and enterprise; this new department 
of Goop HousEKEEPING aims to raise this premium still higher, while aiding communi- 
ties which are struggling with disadvantages to attain the objects desired. 

It isin the interest of the home, solely, that these articles will be printed. Large prices 
will be paid for the articles, the respective subjects to be chosen strictly and absolutely 
upon their merits, so far as these can be discovered and compared. No town or city will 
be admitted on any other consideration than merit. The places described in this series 
will be favored as no other communities have been—in this country, at least. The 
celebration of their virtues and attractions as Model Home Towns in a national magazine 
which is read each month by a million and a quarter of people, is, if we may be permitted 
to say it, an extraordinary gift. 

Let’s hear at once from our friends near and far, whether newspaper writers, members 
of clubs or boards of trade, or loyal daughters and sons of their respective towns; the 
facts, rather than rhetorical flourish, is what we want, and no one need hesitate in favor 
of a professional writer. The time in which to prepare these articles, with photo- 
graphic or other illustrations, is in the season of foliage. . 

ddress all letters of inquiry and suggestion to Model Town, Goop HousEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sa, 


OUR OBSERVERS “2 EXPERIMENTERS 


# In these piping days of h we see 
our near friends but seldom and then, per- 
haps, under circumstances which make 
the contact hardly more than an aggrava- 
tion. It often happens that one keeps 
up a more intimate relation, through letter 
writing, with friends who are no dearer, 
but who live far away. This condition 
of things has led me to the discovery that 
it is a most pleasant thing to exchange 
visits with friends whose homes are in 
the same city;—taking bag and baggage, 
just as if one were going many miles. 
The arrangement has every advantage of 
an out-of-town visit, excepting a change 
of air, and additional ones which will be 
obvious to conscientious mothers and 
others who feel uneasy, and therefore 
unhappy, if any great distance separates 
them from their duties. I do not know 
of a better way to enjoy one’s friends and 
renew old ties. To be sure, the leisurely 
“ visit” may be suddenly interrupted by 
a telephone message and a consequent 
sudden decamping; but (one of the ad- 
vantages), it is soeasy to tryit again. A. W 


@ When there are push-buttons to light 
and put out the gas in the cellar, it is one 
of the easiest things to forget to press the 
dark button when one is through with the 
light, and so the gas may be kept burning 

i night. One man, after several such 
experiences, had the buttons moved; 
the dark button being put in the top step 
of the cellar stairs, and the white button 
in the step below. With this arrangement 
he lit the gas with his foot on going down, 
and also put it out, unconsciously, when 
coming up. N. H. C. 


# One of the most amusing gifts possible 
was made by one of the J} rors of a 
Greek letter sorority for a member who 
was about to be married. Each girl was 
given a large sheet of heavy paper and 
was instructed to fill it with advice about 
how to treat a husband. The sheets were 
then collected and bound with the sorority 
monogram upon the cover. Some of the 
advice was in prose, some in poetry, some 
was quoted, 1 some was original, but it was 


all very funny and, while it might not be 
very trustworthy to live by, it could be 
relied upon to furnish a laugh at some diffi- 
cult moments in a young wife’s life. M. H. 


# When traveling by night in the summer, 
I carry an old piece of white cloth and 
several thumb tacks. I moisten the cloth 
and tack it firmly over the window screen of 
my berth, and find that this simple device 
serves to keep out a great deal of dust 
ag without depriving me of air. 


# Two very amusing booby prizes were 
given at a card party not long ago. One 
was a tiny doll’s chair marked “A back 
seat.”” The other was a pair of doll’s 
rubbers labeled, ‘“‘ For de feet.”” M. Dexter. 


% When the drainpipe from a sink be- 
comes clogged it can be cleared out by 
attaching a piece of garden hose to the 
faucet and holding the other end against 
the sink outlet, making as tight a connec- 
tion between them as possible by means 
of a large towel held firmly with both 
hands. Then let the water be turned on 
and the pressure from the water main will 
drive the obstruction out of the pipe. I 
did not discover this simple method until, 
after using a force pump for the purpose 
a number of times, it occurred to me to 
try this way. F. N. B 


# Observation of other people’s children 
had led us to the conclusion that a child 
was better off not to have too many toys. 
Accordingly we have bought our little 
an ye comparatively few, but those of 

— = uality and lasting. The money 
a might otherwise have spent for perish- 
able playthings and for candy, we have 
devoted to the occasional purchase of a 
handsome china plate of either dessert 
or salad size. Each Christmas and birth- 
day has brought her one or two such plates 
of fine quality and beautiful design, until, 
at the age of seven, both dozens are nearly 
complete. We shall next begin to collect 
cups and saucers, again, as in the case of 
the plates, sparing no pains to secure 
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beautiful specimens. By the time she is 
old enough to entertain her own friends, 
she will have a collection of china of which 
she may well be proud, bought with money 
which ‘might easily have been frittered 
away on things worse than useless. A. M.S. 


@ A friend’s bathroom gave me an idea 
to use in my own home. Three sleeping 
rooms opened into the hall leading to the 

bathroom. The ceiling 

was too low for tran- 
F=* soms, so, in the door- 
way of each room, a 
light frame covered with 
eretonne or silkoline 
slightly fulled, was 
hinged on the door- 
frame. It opened the 


opposite way from the 


door. The frame reached 
eal to within a foot of the 
top of the door and stopped about the same 
distance from the floor, allowing good cir- 
culation of air and still keeping the privacy 
of the room. I used curtains in the same 
way, after reaching home, till I could have 
the frames made. J. H. W 


# We have found this remedy invaluable 
when the fat in the drip-pan of the gas- 
range catches fire: Pour a small quantity 
of milk directly on the flame. Often a 
large spoonful will instantly quench a pan 
of fn fat when burning fiercely. de 

*@ The reason is obvious: the milk cooks 
immediately and forms a blanket. Eprror 


@ Men especially appreciate the good 
results obtained with our heavy clothes 
brush. We bought it in a wholesale house 
furnishing place for seventy-five cents. It 
is really a curry-brush but its pigskin back 
and short, stiff, compact bristles make 


it not bad to look at. It has seen service 
for two years and shows no sign of wearing 
out, so we cali our purchase a success. 


#@ On the dressing table of a girl noted 
among her acquaintance for trig daintiness, 
T saw a ring holding a bunch of bebe ribbons, 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, which 
roused my curiosity. I was told that they 
were used to tie together at the shoulder the 
various straps and lace bands that nowa- 
days do duty as sleeves. Said the girl: 
“With these two small bowknots, I know 
that one of my sleeves is not free to drop 
dejectedly down one arm, and another to 
climb neckward. I get rid of one set of 

strings on my summer undervests by 
a the sleeve draw tapes around so that 
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the tie comes directly under the arm—out 
of the way. The first thing I do to my 
high-neck winter woolens,”’ she continued, 

‘is to rip and face the shoulder seams and 
close them with tiny buttons and loops. 
With no trouble, I can jump into a waist 
having a transparent yoke in no time.” 
Bee Practical. 


# My brother sat watching me as I put 
a new picture into an old frame, and pre- 
pared to repaste the paper over the back 
of the latter. I could not make it fit 
smoothly, as it had done before. “Drop 
the pe per in water for a minute,” said my 
brother, “then put the paste around the 
edge. ‘As the water evaporates | the paper 
7 shrink and dry smoothly.” And it 
i M. K. 


@ Why not mark one’s name and ad- 
dress in an inconspicuous place inside one’s 
fancywork bag? I knew of two much- 
prized workbags being lost; on the street 
presumably. One was recovered, through 
advertising, after irritating delays; the 
other, which contained a valuable, nearly 
completed piece of lace representing many 
hours of labor, was never found. Moral! 
A. W. 


# I have discovered that overheating my 
electric flatiron is ruinous to it. I am very 
apt to leave it standing, heat turned on, 
while I answer the telephone, or the door- 
bell. Of course, the iron grows hotter all 
the time. When it had given out and been 
repaired seven or eight times in a little over 
a year, I was told by the electrician who, 
made the repairs, that it was almost burned 
out, when it should have lasted for at least 
ten years. He said the iron should never 
be allowed to become hotter than was nec- 
essary for use inironing. A.G.H 


# When embroidering one’s initials on a 
hemstitched towel leave space enough 
below the letters to make a new hem, 
for the first one is sure to tear off long 
before the rest of the towel shows signs of 
wear. If the letters are close to the hem 
it is impossible to repair the injury so that 
the towel will look well again. M. Dexter. 


# Too often the lack of a coin card at the 
right minute prevents one from sending 
away the bit of silver which would obtain 
a much desired sample; and in such cases, 
to postpone sending is usually to forget 
entirely. There is a very simple and secure 
method, which uires no fussing with 
mucilage or glue. Try a double thickness 
of blotting-paper, cut a little smaller than 
the envelope. Put the coin or coins be- 
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tween the two thicknesses, and sew around 
it, by hand or, better still, by machine, the 
needle of which pierces the soft stuff with 
perfect ease. Thick and light, the blotter 
ig carry the silver without betrayal. 


# A simple method of preparing hot fo- 
mentation cloths is my. own invention. 
Choose a mixed cotton and wool cloth 
about three times the needed length. Take 
the cloth by the ends and dip the middle 
section into a kettle of ‘hot water, then, by 
twisting in opposite directions, wring the 
cloth as dry as possible. Fold the dry ends 
over the damp section, place the whole in 
a hot dry flannel, and it is ready for use. 
8. A. G. 


# We like to use candles for decorating 
and lighting the table, but found it a nuis- 
ance to have them drip over candlestick and 
tablecloth. We have now found a candle 
with three holes running through its length. 
The melted wax runs down inside, and 
— and candlestick are clean to the end. 


@ My sister now has a plan which tends 
to lessen very much the dentist bills of her 
three oldest children. The youngsters 
are sent to the dentist every- six months 
for an examination and she awards a prize 
of five dollars to the one whose teeth are 
found to be in best condition. The use of 
toothbrush and floss silk after meals is 
now seldom forgotten, and the bills have 
been reduced to just one-half their usual 
size before the prize system was introduced, 
this not to mention the benefit to the chil- 
dren’s teeth. M. D. . 


# A girdle, made as described, is worn 
by a short, plump, little lady who, until 
she had this aid to trimness, would not 
consent to wear a shirt-waist. The mater- 
ial used is a strong, twilled cotton made 
the straight way of the goods both back 
and front, being bias on the sides. The 
irdle has six bones in front and five in the 
k and is very tight about the top, so 
that it cannot push up. Both top and 
bottom are bound. is arrangement 
is tacked in place inside unlined waists 
to the immense satisfaction of the wearer. 


# When you write on a souvenir post- 
card, turn it upside down. Then when the 


recipient hands it to a friend to admire, he 


may do so without reading the message 
or even appraring to try. E. 


#@ If one has a terrace, where heavy 
rains cause the sod to slip off, a good 
and always permanently effective remedy 
is to set common barberry bushes rather 
closely on the terrace. Their roots will 
hold up the terrace and keep it safe from 
freshets. The lawns will be very beauti- 
ful the year round with these shrubs. W.S. 


# Instead of everything in it, Jetsky’s 
bag has everything outside, leaving room 
in the bag for work or mending. The 
advantage of having utensils in plain sight 
is obvious. Make an ordinary work-bag, 
using any favorite pattern. Small brass 
rings are fastened at intervals around the 
inside of the rim, and the various articles 
suspended from them by ribbons. The 
cases for thread and silk are five inches 
long and two and one-eighth inches wide; 
this size holds three spools. The case 
holding black and white darning cotton 
is the same length, but two and one-half 
inches wide. A spool of linen thread and 
two or three spools of twist are strung on a 
ribbon between two covered discs; smaller 
discs of gilded cardboard separate the 
spools. The case for hooks and eyes is 
made of three pieces of covered cardboard 
overhanded together, leaving one side open; 
a pressure at the points opens the case, 


which closes automatically. The back of 
the needle-case has a ribbon across the 
bottom, flat at one side, for a paper of 
needles; and gathered at the other for a 
thimble pocket. Under the needle flaps 
is a casing of narrow ribbon for darning 
needles and bodkins. A pair of scissors 
may be slipped through a ribbon on the 
outside, though they are also fastened to a 
ring at the top of the bag. An emery and 
a button- with a pill-box of buttons 
inside complete the list. All the cases 
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are covered with fancy silks, not necessarily 
matching, but all having the same colors. 
Mater. 


@ When about to visit where I am not 
sure of closet-room, I put into my suit- 
case a strong sash-curtain extension-rod 


and several long hatpins. On arrival, 
1 stretch the rod upon the hook-supports 
of the closet, and taking each shirt-waist, 
pass a hatpin through one side of the 
collar-band, then over the rod, and through 
the other side. Light weight skirts may 
be hung by their bands in the same way. A. 


@ One housekeeper gets the maximum 
use of her clothes washer with the minimum 
of work by having the machine connected 
with the plumbing, so that there is none 
of the tiresome filling and emptying by 
hand. She uses the washer for rinsing 
also and declares it a great success. G. H. 


# Because the maid would forget to 
turn the switch at the head of the stairs, 
the electric light in the cellar often burned 
all night unless some kind neighbor 
telephoned us. My husband had the 
wires tapped: connecting wires were run 
up through the floor of the library under 
and through one corner (back of the 
books) of a low stationary bookcase. On 
top of this a two candle power lamp was 
installed as a talebearer. Now when the 
cellar lamp is turned on, it cannot be 
forgotten, as someone is sure to notice 
the light on the bookcase. E. M. H. C. 
*= Tt is well to have wire-tapping per- 
formed in every instance by a trained 
electrician. Insurance companies are be- 
ginning to offer objection to indiscrim- 
inate, amateur work, which sometimes is 
responsible for fires. The Editor. 


# An original present for a linen-shower, 
or indeed for any housekeeper, is a Welsh 
rabbit tablecloth. -This is a small, square 
cloth with rabbits in outline embroider 


scattered all over it. Napkins to mate 
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may accompany the cloth. These should 
be small doilies, hemstitched rather than 
fringed, with a small bunny worked in 
each corner. M. Dexter. 


# I save myself the strainof holding up a 
skirt by putting hooks and eyes on the in- 
side seams of all skirts. Sew the eye, point 
ing upward, about six inches from the bot- 
tom of the skirt, then sew the hook pointing 
downwards, about six inches above. ‘This 
distance between hook and eye is just right 
for walking-skirts, but should be increased 
proportionately for a long or trained skirt. 
When hooked up under a rain coat, the 
skirt is secure from harm, no matter how 
hard the storm. A.C. 


# When I was having blue and white rag 
rugs made for my bedroom, I had woven 
an extra rug, half a yard by a yard in size, 
to lay upon the foot of the bed. This pro- 
tects the counterpane under the feet dur- 
ing the daytime nap. W.S. 


# The best and easiest way to keep a man 
good-natured is to keep good-natured your- 
self. It is well, also, to know that a funny 
answer will frequently turn away the wrath 
of a man whom a soft answer merely ex- 
asperates. 8S. B. D. 


# In sending manuscript, use, unless you 
are sure the manuscript will not return, 
strong manila envelopes, which fit very 
loosely. Otherwise you will find the 
corners wearing so badly that re-copying 
is soon necessary. E. 8, 


# I know of a prominent dressmaker who 
makes it her first business with each new 
seamstress to fit a chair to that person. 
She says she cannot afford to ruin the 
health of her assistants. Mrs. E. 


# Our pantry is small and for a time we 
could hardly hope to keep it in order. 
Finally we hit upon a way to use the bot- 
tom of the shelves as well as the top. My 
husband found two strips of wood about a 


quarter of an inch square and three feet 
long. He then made three other pieces 
just as ‘ong as the shelf was wide and about 
three-eighths of an inch thick. These 
were nailed on the bottom of one of the 
shelves so that one of the cross strips would 
be at each end of the long strips and one at 
the middle for strength. Then the long, 
small strips were nailed on, one about 
two inches from the back of the shelf, and 
the other about one inch from the front. 
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Thus we had a rack under the shelf which 
has proved invaluable for covers and even 
for pie pans which can be nested and slid 
into place. G. H. 


# My porch tables were warped and 
split by the rain and dry, hot weather. 
I used ordinary tea matting, covered the 
tops and tacked the edges securely on the 
underneath. Wind and weather have 
done no harm since this treatment. E. W. 


‘ Few people know how to hang sheets 
upon the line. Shake them well, 
e still wet, and hang with the hems 
desisiien and the hem edge pinned to the 
line. This prevents whipping the corners 
and lessens the wear and tear, while the 
sheet will need less pulling into shape for 
the ironing. F. 


# In doing over a flight of stairs which are 

in constant use, paint or varnish one-half 

only of ~ wy using the other half 
. 58. B. 


until dry 


# Buying hair ribbon by the bolt has 
its advantages. If always cut from the 
same piece, there need be no worry with 
mismated ribbons. The saving in price 
at the start equals a yard or two of ribbon. 
Of course the plan entails the use of only a 


few colors, but with the present tendency 


toward black, 
the disadvantage i is but slight. 


with white for “dress-up, 
D. R. 


# Have any of the readers tried putting 
a cocoanut in the oven to warm before 
trying to break it? When it is heated a 
slight blow will crack it, so that the shell 
will come off easily. J: W. : 


# On either side of our bathroom win- 
dow we have placed a small cupboard 
with mirror doors hinged on the side to- 
ward the window. By opening the doors 
and swinging them to a desired angle the 
man of the house secures an excellent 
light for shaving, while I find the two 
swinging mirrors very convenient when 
arranging my hair or adjusting a hat. 
The cupboards are used respectively for 
souls and a shaving kit. W. S. 


@ When I have one of the linen dresses 
of a solid color, gray, blue or green, which 
have been so much worn for two or three 
seasons, I buy an extra quantity of the 
material and have an underskirt made like 
the dress. Such a skirt is very neat look- 
ing when the dress skirt is raised, it does 
not show a line of soil the first time it is 
worn on the street as a white skirt does and 
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when the dress is too much worn for fur- 
ther use new flounces from it can 
be added to the underskirt to make it 
ready for another dress of the same color. 
It is needless to say that this plan meets the 
hearty approval of the laundress! J. H. 


# Itis not alwaysaneasy thing to finda 
home-made rug that is beautiful as well 
as durable. One can work wonders, how- 
ever, with un- 
cut, hooked 
rugs if care is 
taken in 
choosing 
colors and de- 
sign. The il- 
lustration 
shows a modi- 
fication of one 
of the well 
known Indian 
models. The 
background 
is blue and is 
composed 
chiefly of flan- 
nel and serge. 
A dozen 
shades may 
be used if 
proper care is 
exercised in 
the distribu- 
tion of navy 
blue, purple 
blue, very dark blue, etc, etc. The stripes ot 
the border are white and the figures white 
and rich red. Wool rags were used exclusive- 
ly with new burlap for the body of the rug. 
The rags were cut nearly a half inch wide 
if loose serge, and considerably narrower 
if thick flannel or cloth. After stretching 
the burlap tightly on a frame a stout crochet 
needle was used to = the rags through 
the meshes. If tightly woven burlap is 
used, every hole should be filled, but if 
the weave is very open, an opening may 
be skipped now and then. M. P. A. 


# Fitted bureau covers, belts, collars 
and, in fact, all washable articles which 
are intended to remain the same size and 
shape that they originally are, should 
have the material thoroughly shrunken 
before making up. A dip is not sufficient; 
the cloth ought to remain soaking over 
night, at least. B. P. 


# We have found it an excellent plan, 
when pie is served for the grown members 
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of the family, to have special “pies” pre- 
pared for the children. These are made by 
cutting circles from thin slices of buttered 
bread, and putting between them apple- 
sauce, jelly, or jam. For pancakes they 
also have rounds of bread upon which they 
may spread butter and maple p. By 
this harmless device their minds are sat- 
isfied and their digestions el. A.M.S. 


# One of my most prized possessions is a 
chair for the kitchen provided with swing 
shelves (a) attached to the arms. Choose 
a comfortable 
arm chair and 
have the car- 
penter hinge a 
shelf, broad 
a enough to hold 
2 a pan or basin, 
to each arm. 
especial 
advantage of 
my chair con- 
sists in the 
hinging which 
allows the 
shelves to be 
let down when not in use. M. T. 


@ In the use of a hay-box, one caution 
should be observed: do not allow food to 
remain in the box too long at too low a 
temperature, or it may sour. The length 
of time articles will keep hot depends on 
the packing, the amount of food in the 
kettle, and the temperature to which it is 
heated before putting into the box. It 
must be learned by practice. Once its 
possibilities be learned such a, box is a 
constant comfort. S. A. T. 


# Very effective pillow covers can be 
made for lounge or window-seat by buying 
inexpensive wash chintz and outlining 
parts of the pattern in coarse linen or mer- 
cerized floss. A blue and brown fleur-de- 
lis pattern, outlined in gold and yellow, was 
very effective done in this way. Endless 
variations will suggested themselves to the 
clever needlewoman. A. N.S 


# This is how a mother managed during 
her boy’s illness with diphtheria. Sheets 
and pillow-cases were made of cheese cloth 
and burned as soon as soiled, soft pieces of 
cotton and linen were used instead of 
napkins and handkerchiefs and, of course, 
cremated after one service. During con- 
valescence he amused himself with paper 
soldiers, scrapbooks, crayons, and blocks 
of paper. When he was released from 
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scrap of these went into 
e fire. E. 


# We devised an excellent forfeit game. 
A familiar tune was assigned to each per- 
son and during the game every remark 
had to be sung to the tune assigned to that 
person. A single spoken word or the use 
of the wrong tune called for a forfeit. It 
was a most laughable performance (laughs 
r% we count), and was greatly enjoyed. 


# Heavy rains driving in around the 
chimney will often stain a ceiling an object- 
ionable yellow, which is unaffected by 
repeated whitewashing. If a coat of white 
shellac be applied first then followed by the 
“a. the stain will not show through. 


# An attractive invitation to a child’s 
birthday party was a sensitized postal 
card on which was printed the photo- 
graph of the small hostess against a 
heart shaped background. Underneath was 
written ‘‘Come to my party on Friday 
afternoon,” with the date and signature. 
The postal cards and masks for the back- 
ground, heart, leaf or diamond shape, can 
all be purchased, and any amateur photo- 
grapher will be able to print the mvita- 
tions. R. B. J. 


# One of the most decorative features I 
have ever seen for a corner or panel of a 
wall is used in a California church  Flow- 
er-holders are made from long strips of 
bamboo, a new-moon shaped hole being 
made at the top of each section, thus 
leaving the greater part of the section for 
the water. The strips are six feet or more 
in length, and the bamboo is quite large 
around. As the sections average less than 
a foot in length, in each six foot strip there 
would be at least eight little bouquet places. 
For Christmas, bunches of green with 
brilliant native holly berries were used in 
these striking holders, at other times 
chrysanthemums or other flowers, and now 
and then I have seen them filled merely 
with feathery green, such as ferns or 
asparagus. A hole burned at the top of 
each pole, with a loop of wire provides for 
the hanging on one small nail. Where 
perishable greenery must be used for wall 
decoration, this is the simplest, yet most 
effective plan, I haveever seen used % 


#1 tried wa to keep my raffia 
basket material in place and finally made a 


large cushion of figured burlap sewed up on 
three sides but fastened along the inside of 


5 
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the seam of the fourth side with closely-set 
snap-hooks. This holds a great deal of 
raffia, but does not scatter it about, and 
looks exactly like any other cushion. L.H.D 


# Every member of the mending club 
was surprised when I produced my darn- 
ing ball. An electric ight bulb fe its 
useful days I find much easier to darn 
over than a black ball. The little sharp 
end bothered so I knocked it off and 
rubbed it smooth. E. Y. 


#@ When we are forced to keep poisons 
in the house we use a “twin bottle,’”’ made 
by fastening a bottle of similar shape and 
size to the one containing the poison. 
This can be done with glue and wrapping 
paper. The second bottle holds the anti- 
dote. The unusual shape of the bottles 
thus fixed renders accidental poisoning 
almost impossible, but in one case a burn 
from carbolic acid was effectually prevent- 
ed by alcohol from the other “twin.” B. 


# A spoon rest to attach to a kettle is 
a great convenience. It is made of a 
piece of nickel wire so bent that it will 
clasp the edge of a kettle, and so shaped 
that a spoon may be slipped into it and 
easily removed again when needed for 
stirring. The device keeps .the spoon 
from sliding down into the kettle, keeps 
the handle cool, and the spoon is always 
instantly to be found. A. W. 


# Kimono sleeves have an annoying 
habit of getting into things when one is 
working about the house. When I make 
a kimono, I run a narrow ribbon or tape 
into the hem or facing. The tape is long 
enough to tie in a bow at the seam, on the 
inside, when the sleeve is wanted: loose. 
When I wish to do anything where the 
loose sleeve would bother, I draw up the 
tape and tie it in position. J. E.D, 


# The fashion of “jumper” waists may 
have suggested a new  dressing-sack, 
similar to the “nightingale,”” to be worn 

ilea patient 
isin bed. The 
one I have is 
made of pink 
cashmere, a 
twenty-four 
inch square 
with an inch- 
and a-half 
wide Dresden 
ribbon in rose- 
bud pattern, 
sewed on the 
edge, the corners neatly mitered. In the 
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center there is an opening seven inches 
square, also bound with the ribbon. Throvgh 
this opening I slip my head and a point of 
the square falls on each arm, on my chest 
and on my back. The little jumper is 
easily made, very pretty and gives warmth 
just where it is needed. N.W. 


# On our veranda we have some of the 
large shades, so common everywhere, made 
of splints braided together and which can 
be used as a shield from the brightest sun- 
shine or rolled up by means of two pullies 
and a rope when they are not needed. 
The shades themselves have always been 
satisfactory but there has often been trouble 
with the ropes. Being out in all sorts of 
weather, they are likely to become weak- 
ened. Several times they have given way 
at just the moment when they were most 
needed. On complaining of this to the 
hardware man, he obtained for us some 
rope with a heavy wire inside and this was 
substituted for the ordinary rope. It has 
now kept its place for two seasons without 
showing any signs of weakening and gives 
promise of lasting for at least as many 
more. J. H. 


# I find it an excellent plan when sauce- 
pans or any other kitchen utensils are need- 
ed, to let my maid go downtown and buy 
them herself. Not only does she know 
what she wants far better than I should, 
but the responsibility makes her feel that 
she is an esteemed member of the house- 
hold. Then, too, she frequently comes 
home with glowing accounts of a fancy 
pudding moid or some novel timbale cases, 
which are usually purchased in consequence. 

Naturally she takes a personal pride in 
using them and the whole family profits by 
the results. L.H. W. 


# A friend had the misfortune to get a 
bug in her ear at an open-air concert. It 
became very painful and her efforts to dis- 
lodge it were unavailing until a bystander 
came to the rescue, and held burning 
matches close to her ear until the light or 
heat attracted the intruder and the bug 
crawled out. An electric light or a candle 
even, would have been better, but these 
pepe always available in an emergency. 


# To provide an abiding place for those 
troublesome extra leaves of the dining 
table, make for the dining room—or an 
adjoining room, if more convenient, a 
window-seat with hinged cover of the con- 
ventional hight and breadth, and a few 
inches longer than the rack for holding the 
leaves Upholster in any color or material 
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in harmony with the other furnishings of 
the room, and when finished, set the rack 
in this with the open side facing upward, 
so that all that is necessary when a leaf is 
wanted is to pull it upward. I have been 
told by those who know that the leaves 
should never for a day be left out of the 
rack, unless in the table, as they are liable 
to warp. In fact, I saw a leaf of a quarter- 
sawed oak table ruined in this manner. 
J.M. 


@ When desiring to cut a 
quantity of bias bands, I 
find the following method 
saves much time and labor. 
With a ruler and a piece of 
tailor’s chalk, mark the 
strips upon the cloth; join 
the ends of the cloth so that 
the chalk lines exactly meet, 
having the edge on one side 
meet the first line on the 
other so that it forms a spiral; then stitch 
the seam on the machine. Next with a 
needle and thread sew a few stitches se- 
curely at each side of the lines to stay the 
stitching, and with sharp scissors, beginning 
with the strip that extends beyond the 
joining, cut round and round until the whole 
piece is cut in one length. G. L. 8. 


# Very slowly women of taste are finding it 
possible to bring pleasing utensils into com- 
mon use. My friend has Canton ginger 
jars and pieces of quaint, incised German 
pottery. She keeps sugar and cereals in 
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them, tightly covered with carved wooden 
stoppers, which the sloyd class may be 
prevailed on to make. Everybody has 
wooden spoons, bread trenchers and trays, 
but varied sizes of carved jar covers would 
always be in demand. For keeping small 
quantities of food, this same friend chooses 
the Japanese fireproof pottery in round, 
covered dishes, lightly but cleverly decorat- 
ed with fir cones, a spray of grasses, or ivy 
leaf and berries; designs slight, excellent, 
fit for common use and for taking the com- 
monness from the use. It is hoped that 
our native potteries will soon give us some- 
thing better than the cold blue-gray and 
yellow stone ware for cooking. Perfectly 
simple, straight jars in cream ware, and pale 
clays of the primrose buff, undecorated, 
would be so delightful that the artists would 
carry them off os hold sheaves of flowers. 
H. A. 


# If a whisk broom be cut so it tapers 
to a point at one side, it .is doubly useful 
when sweeping down the stairs. broom 
which is past service for its original purpose 
is as good as a new one after this treatment. 
E. W. 


# If a fish-bone is caught in the throat 
and obstinately refuses to be dislodged, 
one of the most effective measures of relief 
is to swallow rapidly as many marsh- 
mallows as one conveniently can, masticat- 
ing as little as may be. The fish-bone will 
usually give up the contest and go down 
with the marshmallows before endurance 
givesout. A.M. J. 
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Dilly aid Dolly and Molly 


By MARGARET BEAUCHAMP 


HREE little pails of pienic 
fare, 

And their very oldest clothes 
to wear; 

They ean get wet and no- 
body’ll care 

Hooray! 


Dilly and Dolly and Molly! 


The brook was deep, the brook was wide, 
But “Don’t let’s care about that!” they 
eried ; 
“Let’s eat our lineh on the other side.” 
Oh, rash 
Dilly and Dolly and Molly! 


The brook was deep 
wide, 


They tucked up their skirts and ventured 
in; 
First the water was very thin, 
And all of a sudden ’twas up to the 
chin. 
Oh, dear! 
Dilly and Dolly and Molly! 


But they caught the branch of a big, big 
tree, 
And hand in hand they went over, all 
three, 
And dropped on the bank quite merrily, 
All safe! 
Dilly and Dolly and Molly! 


and the brook was 


But they ate their luneh on the opposite 


side 


And their little clothes hung in the sun 


and dried, 
All three! 


Dilly and Dolly and Molly! 


